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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  favourable  reception  universally  accorded  to  the 
letters  of  the  late  Prince  Bismarck  to  his  wife,  in  the 
imperfect  and  curtailed  form  in  which  they  have  so  far 
been  given  to  the  public,  has  induced  Prince  Herbert 
Bismarck  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  these  letters 
from  his  family  archives,  and  to  publish  them  in  a  volume 
of  nearly  six  hundred  pages.  The  series  is  now  offered 
to  the  English  public  in  the  following  translation.  But 
the  publishers  have  felt  that,  in  the  earlier  letters  more 
especially,  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of  matter  of 
such  purely  national  and  local  interest  as  to  be  tedious, 
and  often  unintelligible,  to  English  readers.  Further,  they 
decided  to  keep  their  volumes  more  strictly  within  the 
scope  indicated  by  the  title,  Love-Letters  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  to  exclude  in  the  main  letters  dealing  with 
what  may  be  called  parochial  matters,  and  also  those 
which  have  already  appeared  in  other  collections,  unless 
their  great  interest  seemed  to  demand  their  inclusion, 
even  in  a  series  devoted  primarily  to  the  more  intimate 
side  of  the  great  statesman’s  character.  The  correspon¬ 
dence  has  been  accordingly  revised  and  condensed. 

They  share  the  conviction  of  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck, 
that  the  publication  of  these  letters,  which  show  the 
creator  of  the  German  Empire  as  a  man  whose  affections 
were  no  less  profound  than  his  intellectual  powers,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  human  interest  of  his  commanding  per¬ 
sonality,  and  while  endearing  him  more  than  ever  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  will  win  from  men  of  all  nationalities 
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a  kind  of  sympathy  that  has  not  been  largely  the  portion 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

A  few  letters  written  by  Bismarck  to  his  father-  and 
mother-in-law  have  been  included  in  the  series,  as  they 
are  often  explanatory  of  those  to  his  wife,  and  further 
throw  a  very  favourable  light  on  his  conduct  in  what  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  and  thorny  relation¬ 
ship. 

The  letters  written  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  have 
unfortunately  not  yet  been  discovered  among  the  family 
papers. 

The  comparative  scantiness  of  the  correspondence  in 
the  later  years  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Bismarck  and 
his  wife  were  rarely  separated  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  and  that,  during  his  short  absences  from  her,  he 
was  generally  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  acted 
as  his  secretary. 


London,  April  1901. 
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To  face  page  78 


P.  A.  TRUCHOT, 

Hotel  de  Prusse,  Stettin. 

(Not  dated :  written  about  the  end  of  December  1846.) 


To  Herr  von  Puttkamer  : 

Most  Honoured  Sir, — I  begin  this  communication  by 
indicating  its  content  in  the  first  sentence — it  is  a  request 
for  the  highest  thing  you  can  dispose  of  in  this  world,  the 
hand  of  your  daughter.  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  the 
fact  that  I  appear  presumptuous  when  I,  whom  you  have 
come  to  know  only  recently  and  through  a  few  meetings, 
claim  the  strongest  proof  of  confidence  which  you  can  give 
to  any  man.  I  know,  however,  that  even  irrespective  of  all 
obstacles  in  space  and  time  which  can  increase  your  difficulty 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  me,  through  my  own  efforts  I  can 
never  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  such  guarantees  for  the 
future  that  they  would,  from  your  point  of  view,  justify 
entrusting  me  with  an  object  so  precious,  unless  you  supple¬ 
ment  by  trust  in  God  that  which  trust  in  human  beings 
cannot  supply.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  information 
about  myself  with  absolute  candour,  so  far  as  I  have  come 
to  understand  myself.  It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  get  reports 
from  others  in  regard  to  my  public  conduct ;  I  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  an  account  of  what  underlay  that — 
my  inner  life,  and  especially  my  relations  to  Christianity. 
To  do  that  I  must  carry  you  back  a  good  many  years. 

In  earliest  childhood  I  was  estranged  from  my  parents’ 
house,  and  I  never  became  entirely  at  home  there  again  ; 
and  my  education  from  the  beginning  was  conducted  on  the 
assumption  that  everything  is  subordinate  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  intelligence  and  the  early  achievement  of  positive 
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sciences.  After  a  course  of  religious  teaching,  irregularly 
attended  and  not  comprehended,  I  had  at  the  time  of  my 
confirmation  by  Schleiermacher,  on  my  sixteenth  birthday,  no 
belief  other  than  a  bare  deism,  which  was  not  long  free  from 
pantheist  elements.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  I,  not 
through  indifference,  but  after  mature  consideration,  ceased 
to  pray  every  evening,  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
since  childhood  ;  because  prayer  seemed  inconsistent  with 
my  view  of  God's  nature.  I  said  to  myself,  either  God 
Himself,  being  omnipresent,  is  the  cause  of  everything — even 
of  every  thought  and  volition  of  mine — and  so  in  a  sense 
offers  prayers  to  Himself  through  me  ;  or,  if  my  will  is 
independent  of  God's  will,  it  implies  arrogance  and  a  doubt 
as  to  the  inflexibility  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
determination  to  believe  that  it  can  be  influenced  by  human 
appeals.  When  not  quite  seventeen  years  old  I  went  to 
Gottingen  University.  During  the  next  eight  years  I  seldom 
saw  the  home  of  my  parents  ;  my  father  indulgently 
refrained  from  interference,  my  mother  censured  me  from 
a  distance  when  I  neglected  my  studies  and  professional 
work,  probably  in  the  conviction  that  she  must  leave  the 
rest  to  guidance  from  above  :  with  this  exception  I  was 
literally  cut  off  from  the  counsel  and  instruction  of  others. 
In  this  period,  when  studies,  which  ambition  at  times  led 
me  to  prosecute  zealously,  or  when  emptiness  and  satiety, 
the  inevitable  companions  of  my  way  of  living,  brought  me 
nearer  to  the  real  meaning  of  life  and  eternity,  it  was  in  the 
old-world  philosophies,  in  uncomprehended  writings  of 
Hegel,  and  particularly  in  Spinoza’s  seeming  mathematical 
clearness,  that  I  sought  for  peace  of  mind  in  that  which 
the  human  understanding  cannot  grasp.  But  it  was  loneli¬ 
ness  that  first  led  me  to  reflect  on  these  things  persistently, 
when  I  went  to  Kniephof,  after  my  mother’s  death,  five  or 
six  years  ago.  Though  at  first  my  views  did  not  materially 
change  at  Kniephof,  yet  conscience  began  to  be  more 
audible  in  the  solitude,  and  to  represent  that  many  a  thing 
was  wrong  which  I  had  before  regarded  as  permissible.  But 
my  struggle  for  insight  was  still  confined  to  the  intellectual 
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sphere,  and  led  me,  while  reading  such  writings  as  those  of 
Strauss,  Feuerbach,  and  Bruno  Bauer,  only  deeper  into  the 
blind  alley  of  doubt. 

I  was  firmly  convinced  that  God  has  denied  to  man  the 
possibility  of  true  knowledge  ;  that  it  is  presumption  to 
claim  to  understand  the  will  and  plans  of  the  Lord  of  the 
World  ;  that  the  individual  must  await  in  submission  the 
judgment  that  his  Creator  will  pass  upon  him  in  death, 
and  that  the  will  of  God  becomes  known  to  us  on  earth 
solely  through  conscience,  which  He  has  given  us  as  a 
special  organ  for  feeling  our  way  through  the  gloom  of  the 
world.  That  I  found  no  peace  in  these  views  I  need  not 
say.  Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  disconsolate  depression, 
thinking  that  my  existence  and  that  of  others  is  purposeless 
and  unprofitable — perchance  only  a  casual  product  of 
creation,  coming  and  going  like  dust  from  rolling  wheels. 

About  four  years  ago  I  came  into  close  companionship^ 
for  the  first  time  since  my  school  days,  with  Moritz  Blanken- 
burg,  and  found  in  him  what  I  had  never  had  till  then  in 
my  life,  a  friend  ;  but  the  warm  zeal  of  his  love  strove  in 
vain  to  give  me  by  persuasion  and  discussion  what  I  lacked — 
faith.  But  through  Moritz  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Triglaf  family  and  the  social  circle  around  it,  and  found  in 
it  people  who  made  me  ashamed  that,  with  the  scanty  light 
of  my  understanding,  I  had  undertaken  to  investigate  things 
which  such  superior  intellects  accepted  as  true  and  holy 
with  childlike  trust.  I  saw  that  the  members  of  this  circle 
were,  in  their  outward  life,  almost  perfect  models  of  what  I 
wished  to  be.  That  confidence  and  peace  dwelt  in  them 
did  not  surprise  me,  for  I  had  never  doubted  that  these  were 
companions  of  belief ;  but  belief  cannot  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  I  thought  I  must  wait  submissively  to  see  whether 
it  would  come  to  me.  I  soon  felt  at  home  in  that  circle, 
and  was  conscious  of  a  satisfaction  that  I  had  not  before 
experienced — a  family  life  that  included  me,  almost  a  home. 

I  was  meanwhile  brought  into  contact  with  certain  events 
in  which  I  was  not  an  active  participant,  and  which,  as 
other  people’s  secrets,  I  cannot  communicate  to  you,  but 
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which  stirred  me  deeply.  Their  practical  result  was  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  shallowness  and  worthlessness  of 
my  aim  in  life  became  more  vivid  than  ever.  Through 
the  advice  of  others,  and  through  my  own  impulse,  I  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  reading  the  Scriptures  more  con¬ 
secutively  and  with  resolute  restraint,  sometimes,  of  my 
own  judgment.  That  which  stirred  within  me  came  to  life 
when  the  news  of  the  fatal  illness  of  our  late  friend  in 
Cardemin  tore  the  first  ardent  prayer  from  my  heart,  with¬ 
out  subtle  questionings  as  to  its  reasonableness.  God 
did  not  grant  my  prayer  on  that  occasion  ;  neither  did  He 
utterly  reject  it,  for  I  have  never  again  lost  the  capacity  to 
bring  my  requests  to  Him,  and  I  feel  within  me,  if  not 
peace,  at  least  confidence  and  courage  such  as  I  never  knew 
before. 

I  do  not  know  what  value  you  will  attach  to  this  emotion, 
which  my  heart  has  felt  for  only  two  months  ;  I  only  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  lost,  whatever  your  decision  in  regard 
to  me  may  be — a  hope  of  which  I  could  give  you  no  better 
assurance  than  by  undeviating  frankness  and  loyalty  in 
that  which  I  have  now  disclosed  to  you,  and  to  no  one  else 
hitherto,  with  the  conviction  that  God  favours  the  sincere. 

I  refrain  from  any  assurance  of  my  feelings  and  purposes 
with  reference  to  your  daughter,  for  the  step  I  am  taking 
speaks  of  them  more  loudly  and  eloquently  than  words. 
So,  too,  no  promises  for  the  future  would  be  of  service  to 
you,  since  you  know  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  human 
heart  better  than  I,  and  the  only  security  I  offer  for  the 
welfare  of  your  daughter  lies  in  my  prayer  for  God’s 
blessing.  As  a  matter  of  history  I  would  only  observe 
that,  after  I  had  seen  Fraulein  Johanna  repeatedly  in 
Cardemin,  after  the  trip  we  made  together  this  summer,  I 
have  only  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  attainment  of 
my  desires  would  be  reconcilable  with  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  your  daughter,  and  whether  my  self-confidence  was 
not  greater  than  my  ability  when  I  believed  that  she  could 
find  in  me  what  she  would  have  a  right  to  look  for  in  her 
husband.  Very  recently,  however,  together  with  my  reliance 
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on  God’s  grace,  the  resolution  which  I  now  carry  out  has 
also  become  fixed  in  me,  and  I  kept  silent  when  I  saw  you 
in  Zimmerhausen  only  because  I  had  more  to  say  than  I 
could  express  in  conversation.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  matter  and  the  great  sacrifice  which  it  will  involve  for 
you  and  your  wife  in  separation  from  your  daughter,  I  can 
scarcely  hope  that  you  will  give  a  favourable  decision  at 
once,  and  only  beg  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  explanation,  upon  any  considerations  which 
might  dispose  you  to  reject  my  suit,  before  you  utter  a 
positive  refusal. 

There  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  that  I  have  not  said,  or 
not  said  fully  enough,  in  this  letter,  and  I  am,  of  course, 
ready  to  give  you  exact  and  faithful  information  as  to  every¬ 
thing  you  may  desire  to  know ;  I  think  I  have  told  what 
is  most  important. 

I  beg  you  to  convey  to  your  wife  my  respectful  compli¬ 
ments,  and  to  accept  kindly  the  assurance  of  my  love  and 
esteem. 

Bismarck. 

Address — 

SCHONHAOSEN,  NEAR  FlSCHBEK-ON-THE-ELBE. 


Schonhausen,  January  4,  1847. 


To  Herr  von  Puttkamer  : 

Most  Honoured  Sir, — My  cordial  thanks  for  your  letter 
of  the  28th,  which  I  received  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Although  it  leaves  your  decision  still  in  doubt,  yet  I  gather 
from  it  permission  to  visit  you  in  Reinfeld — a  permission  of 
which  I  should  have  availed  myself  immediately  if  I  had 
not  been  restrained  for  the  moment  by  official  duties.  I 
passed  yesterday  in  an  inward  conflict  whether  I  might 
go  or  not.  But  leaving  out  of  account  the  fact  that  my 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  superintendant  of  dykes  was 
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discharged  at  my  instance  on  account  of  official  misconduct, 
and  that  I  must  find  in  this  circumstance  an  additional 
incentive  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  leave  here  before  the  end  of  this  week 
without  violating  my  oath  of  office.  I  shall  accordingly 
take  the  express  that  leaves  Stettin  on  Monday,  the  nth 
inst.,  unless  I  hear  from  you  that  my  visit  would  be  un¬ 
timely  just  at  present.  As  I  compute,  I  shall  thus  arrive  in 
Reinfeld  towards  evening  on  Tuesday.  But  should  a 
genuine  thaw  set  in  before  that  time,  and  the  Elbe  rise,  I 
shall  be  tied  to  my  post  here  as  sentinel.  Having  no  deputy, 
I  cannot  leave  it  in  that  event  under  any  conditions.  Of 
course  I  should  then  send  you  word  immediately. 

You  ask  me,  most  honoured  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  whether 
u  my  feet  are  firmly  established."  I  can  reply  only  with  an 
affirmative  answer  to  your  next  question — that  I  am  fixedly 
and  manfully  determined  to  seek  peace  with  every  man,  and 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  That 
my  footsteps  are  as  sure  as  I  could  wish  them  to  be,  I  dare 
not  assert ;  I  regard  myself  rather  as  a  cripple  who  will 
stumble,  but  whom  the  grace  of  the  Lord  will  uphold.  At 
present  I  can  add  nothing  to  my  confession  as  I  uttered  it 
in  my  previous  letter  ;  the  less  so  because,  in  the  wish  to 
make  the  information  I  give  in  every  point  satisfactory  to 
you,  a  suspicion  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself  that  I  might 
unconsciously  become  untruthful  to  you  and  to  myself. 
When  I  was  writing  the  previous  letter  I  called  upon  God 
to  help  me  to  clearness  in  searching  my  inner  man,  so  that 
no  untrue  word  should  flow  from  my  pen ;  and  what  I  have 
written  there  is  my  open  confession  before  everybody,  of 
which  I  make  no  secret,  and,  to  that  extent  at  least,  it  is  a 
sure  and  straightforward  step. 

Accept  once  more  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  letter,  of 
which  I  am  the  more  sensible  the  more  I  try  to  imagine 
myself  in  the  position  of  a  father  whose  only  child  a  com¬ 
parative  stranger  seeks  in  marriage.  A  week  hence  I  hope 
I  shall  have  travelled  half  the  distance  to  Reinfeld.  It  is,  I 
think,  the  first  time  that  I  have  wished  for  cold  weather, 
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and  certainly  the  first  that  I  have  asked  the  dear  Lord  to 
send  it— a  prayer,  however,  at  which  my  heart  sinks  when  1 
bethink  me  how  many  prayers  of  the  poor  ask  the  contrary. 
My  most  respectful  compliments  to  your  wife. 

Bismarck. 


Jerichow,  Friday,  January  29,  1847. 

To  Fraulein  von  Puttkamer, 

Reinfeld,  near  Zuckers,  Hinterpommern. 

Angela  Mia, — I  arrived  here  safely,  have  patrolled  every¬ 
thing,  and  convinced  myself  to  my  sorrow  that  I  have  come 
too  soon,  as  usual.  The  ice  on  the  Elbe  is  still  firm,  and 
everything  is  in  the  best  order.  I  seize  a  half-hour  of  leisure, 
in  a  very  bad  tavern,  to  write  you  on  very  bad  paper,  if  only 
a  few  words.  I  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  my  brother  and 
Malvine,  and  found  them  both  delighted  with  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  me.  Last  evening  in  Berlin  I  called 
on  Bernhard  *  without  finding  him  at  home,  and  thus 
convinced  myself,  to  my  horror,  that,  besides  the  famous 
sausages,  I  had  also  mislaid  your  aunt’s  letters  from  Versin, 
and  I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  where  they  are.  If  they 
were  left  in  Reinfeld  by  any  chance,  do  send  them  imme¬ 
diately.  I  left  a  note  for  Bernhard,  explaining  what  a  bad 
messenger  I  am,  and  I  fancy  your  aunt  will  have  no  further 
use  for  me  in  that  capacity. 

Directly  the  floods  (which  for  that  matter  have  not  yet 
arrived)  are  over,  I  shall  fly  again  northwards,  to  look  up 
the  flower  of  the  wilderness,  as  my  cousin  puts  it.  As  soon 
as  I  am  quietly  at  Schonhausen  I  shall  write  you  more  in 
detail ;  for  the  present  only  this  token  of  life  and  love,  for 
the  horses  stamp,  neigh  and  rear  at  the  door,  and  I  have 
still  much  to  do  to-day.  Most  cordial  remembrances  to  your 


*  B.  V.  Puttkamer-Versin. 
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— or  j’ose  dire  our — parents.  Sans  phrase  yours  from  top  to 
toe.  Kisses  cannot  be  written.  Farewell. 

Bismarck. 


Schonhausen,  February  i,  47. 

I  have  only  waited  for  daylight  to  write  to  you,  my  dear 
heart,  and  with  the  light  came  your  little  green  spirit-lamp  to 
make  my  lukewarm  water  seethe — though  this  time  it  found 
it  ready  to  boil  over.  Your  pity  for  my  restless  nights  at 
present  is  premature,  but  I  shall  give  you  credit  for  it. 
The  Elbe  still  lies  turbid  and  growling  in  her  ice-bonds  : 
the  spring's  summons  to  burst  them  is  not  yet  loud  enough 
for  her.  I  say  to  the  weather  :  “  If  you  would  only  be  cold 
or  warm!  But  you  stay  continually  just  at  freezing-point, 
and  at  this  rate  the  matter  may  long  drag  on."  For  the 
present  my  activity  is  limited  to  sending  out,  far  and  wide, 
from  the  warm  seat  at  the  writing-table,  diverse  conjura¬ 
tions,  whose  magic  starts  quantities  of  fascines,  boards', 
wheelbarrows,  &c.,  from  inland  towards  the  Elbe,  per¬ 
chance  to  serve  as  a  prosaic  dam  in  restraint  of  the  poetical 
foaming  of  the  flood.  After  I  had  spent  the  morning  in 
this  useful  rather  than  agreeable  correspondence,  my  resolve 
was  to  chat  away  comfortably  through  the  evening  with 
you,  beloved  one,  as  though  we  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  in 
the  red  drawing-room  ;  and  with  sympathetic  attention  to 
my  desire  the  mail  brought  your  letter  for  my  enjoyment 
precisely  at  this  gossiping  hour,  though  I  should  have  received 
it  by  good  rights  the  day  before  yesterday.  You  know,  if  you 
were  able  to  decipher  my  inexcusably  scrawled  note  *  from 
Schlawe,  how  I  struck  a  half-drunken  crowd  of  hussar 
officers  there,  who  disturbed  me  in  my  writing.  In  the 
train  I  had,  with  my  usual  bad  luck,  a  lady  vis-a-vis,  and 
beside  me  two  very  stout,  heavily  fur-clad  passengers,  the 
nearer  of  whom  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Abraham  into 


*  This  note  has  been  lost. 
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the  bargain,  and  put  me  in  a  bitter  humour  against  all  his 
race  by  a  disagreeable  movement  of  his  left  elbow. 

I  found  my  brother  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  he  employed 
the  five  minutes  of  our  interview  very  completely,  according 
fo  his  habit,  in  emptying  a  woolsack  full  of  vexatious  news 
about  Kniephof  before  me  :  disorderly  inspectors,  a  lot  of 
damaged  sheep,  distillers  drunk  every  day,  thoroughbred 
colts  (the  prettiest,  of  course)  come  to  grief,  and  rotten 
potatoes,  fell  in  a  rolling  torrent  from  his  obligingly  opened 
mouth  upon  my  somewhat  travel-worn  self.  On  my 
brother’s  account  I  have  to  affect  and  utter  some  exclama¬ 
tions  of  terror  and  complaint,  for  my  indifferent  manner  on 
receiving  news  of  misfortune  vexes  him,  and  as  long  as  1  do 
not  express  surprise  he  has  ever  new  and  still  worse  news  in 
stock.  This  time  he  attained  his  object,  at  least,  in  my 
inner  man,  and  when  I  took  my  seat  next  to  the  Jewish 
elbow  in  green  fur  I  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad  humour  ; 
the  colt  especially  distressed  me — an  animal  as  pretty  as  a 
picture  and  three  years  old.  Not  until  I  got  out  of 
doors  did  I  become  conscious  of  the  ingratitude  of  my 
hfeart,  and  the  thought  of  the  unmerited  happiness  that  had 
become  mine  a  fortnight  earlier  again  won  the  mastery 
in  me.  In  Stettin  I  found  drinking,  gambling  friends. 
William  Ramin  took  occasion  to  say,  apropos  of  a  remark 
about  reading  the  Bible,  “Tut!  In  Reinfeld  I’d  speak 
like  that  too,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  but  to  believe  you  can 
impose  on  your  oldest  acquaintances  is  amusing.”  I  found 
my  sister  very  well  and  full  of  joy  about  you  and  me.  She 
wrote  to  you,  I  think,  before  she  received  your  letter. 
Arnim  is  full  of  anxiety  lest  I  become  “pious.”  He  kept 
looking  at  me  all  the  time  earnestly  and  thoughtfully,  with 
sympathetic  concern,  as  one  looks  at  a  dear  friend  whom 
one  would  like  to  save  and  yet  almost  gives  up  for  lost.  I 
have  seldom  seen  him  so  tender.  Very  clever  people  have 
a  curious  manner  of  viewing  the  world.  In  the  evening  (I 
hope  you  did  not  write  so  late)  I  drank  your  health  in  the 
foaming  grape-juice  of  Sillery,  in  company  with  half  a  dozen 
Silesian  counts,  Schaffgotsch  and  others,  at  the  Hotel  de 
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Rome,  and  convinced  myself  on  Friday  morning  that  the  ice 
on  the  Elbe  was  still  strong  enough  to  bear  my  horse's 
weight,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  freshet  was  concerned,  I 
might  to-day  be  still  at  your  blue  or  black  side  *  if  other 
current  official  engagements  had  not  also  claimed  my  pre¬ 
sence.  Snow  has  fallen  very  industriously  all  day  long, 
and  the  country  is  white  once  more,  without  severe  cold. 
When  I  arrived  it  was  all  free  from  snow  on  this  side  of 
Brandenburg ;  the  air  was  warm  and  the  people  were 
ploughing ;  it  was  as  though  I  had  travelled  out  of  winter 
into  opening  spring,  and  yet  within  me  the  short  spring 
time  had  changed  to  winter,  for  the  nearer  I  came  to 
Schonhausen  the  more  oppressive  I  found  the  thought 
of  entering  upon  the  old  loneliness  once  more,  for 
who  knows  how  long.  Pictures  of  a  wasted  past  arose 
in  me  as  though  they  would  banish  me  from  you.  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  as  when,  after  a  school  vacation, 
I  caught  sight  of  Berlin’s  towers  from  the  train.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  my  situation  with  that  in  which  I  was  on  the  10th, 
when  I  travelled  the  same  line  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
the  conviction  that  my  solitude  was,  strictly  speaking, 
voluntary,  and  that  I  could  at  any  time,  albeit  through  a 
resolve  smacking  of  insubordination,  and  a  forty  hours’ 
journey,  put  an  end  to  it,  made  me  see  once  more  that  my 
heart  is  ungrateful,  timorous,  and  resentful ;  for  soon  I  said 
to  myself,  in  the  comfortable  fashion  of  the  accepted  lover, 
that  even  here  I  am  no  longer  lonely,  and  I  was  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by  you,  my  angel,  and,  in 
return  for  the  gift  of  your  love,  of  belonging  to  you,  not 
merely  in  vassalage,  but  with  my  inmost  heart.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  village  I  felt  more  distinctly  than  ever  before  what 
a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  have  a  home — a  home  with  which 
one  is  identified  by  birth,  memory,  and  love.  The  sun  shone 
bright  on  the  trim  houses  of  the  villagers,  and  their  portly 
inmates  in  long  coats  and  the  gaily-dressed  women  in  short 
skirts  gave  me  a  much  more  friendly  greeting  than  usual  ;  on 
every  face  there  seemed  to  be  a  wish  for  my  happiness, 

*  In  subsequent  letters  he  speaks  of  her  “  blue-grey -black  eyes.” 
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which  I  invariably  converted  into  thanks  to  you.  Grey¬ 
haired  Beilin’s  *  fat  face  wore  a  broad  smile,  and  the  trusty 
old  soul  shed  tears  as  he  patted  me  paternally  on  the  back 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  ;  his  wife,  of  course,  wept  most 
violently  ;  even  Odin  was  more  demonstrative  than  usual, 
and  his  paw  on  my  coat-collar  proved  incontestably  that  it 
was  muddy  weather.  Half  an  hour  later  Miss  Breeze  was 
galloping  with  me  on  the  Elbe,  manifestly  proud  to  carry 
your  affianced,  for  n§ver  before  did  she  so  scornfully  smite 
the  earth  with  her  hoof.  Fortunately  you  cannot  judge,  my 
heart,  in  what  a  mood  of  dreary  dulness  I  used  to  re-entei 
my  house  after  a  journey  ;  what  depression  overmastered 
me  when  the  door  of  my  room  yawned  at  me  and  the  mute 
furniture  in  the  silent  apartments  confronted  me,  bored  like 
myself.  The  emptiness  of  my  existence  was  never  clearer  to 
me  than  in  such  moments,  until  I  seized  a  book — though 
none  of  them  was  sad  enough  for  me — or  mechanically 
engaged  in  any  routine  work.  My  preference  was  to  come 
home  at  night,  so  that  I  could  go  to  sleep  immediately.! 
Ach,  Gott  ! — and  now  ?  What  a  different  view  I  take  of 
everything — not  merely  that  which  concerns  you  as  well,  and 
because  it  concerns  you,  or  will  concern  you  also  (although 
I  have  been  bothering  myself  for  two  days  with  the  question 
where  your  writing-desk  shall  stand),  but  my  whole  view  of 
life  is  a  new  one,  and  I  am  cheerful  and  interested  even  in 
my  work  on  the  dyke  and  police  matters.  This  change,  this 
new  life,  I  owe,  next  to  God,  to  you,  ma  tres  chete,  mon 
adoree  Jeanneton — to  you  who  do  not  heat  me  occasionally, 
like  an  alcohol  flame,  but  work  in  my  heart  like  warming 
fire. — Some  one  is  knocking. 

Visit  from  the  co-director,  who  complains  of  the  people 
who  will  not  pay  their  school  taxes.  The  man  asks  me 
whether  my  fiancee  is  tall. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  rather.” 

*  Inspector  at  Schonhausen. 

f  Compare  the  enclosure,  in  which  I  used  often  to  find  the  expression  of  my 
inmost  thought.  Now,  I  shall  never  do  so  any  more.  (Enclosed  was  a  copy 
of  Byron’s  poem,  “To  Inez.”) 
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“  Well,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  saw  you  last  summer 
with  several  ladies  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  you  preferred 
to  converse  with  the  tallest ;  that  must  have  been  your 
fiancee.” 

The  tallest  woman  in  your  party  was,  I  fancy,  Frau  von 
Mittelstadt.  .  .  .  The  Harz  !  The  Harz  ! 

After  a  thorough  consultation  with  Frau  Beilin,  I  have 
decided  to  make  no  special  changes  here  for  the  present,  but 
to  wait  until  we  can  hear  the  wishes  of  the  lady  of  the  house 
in  the  matter,  so  that  we  may  have  nothing  to  be  sorry  for. 
In  six  months  I  hope  we  shall  know  what  we  have  to  do* 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  anything  definite  about  our 
next  meeting.  Just  now  it  is  raining  ;  if  that  continues  the 
Elbe  may  be  played  out  in  a  week  or  two,  and  then.  .  .  . 
Still  no  news  whatever  about  the  Landtag.  Most  cordial 
greetings  and  assurances  of  my  love  to  your  parents,  and  the 
former — the  latter  too,  if  you  like — to  all  your  cousins, 
women  friends,  &c.  What  have  you  done  with  Annchen  ?t 
My  forgetting  the  Versin  letters  disturbs  me  :  I  did  not  mean 
to  make  such  a  bad  job  of  it.  Have  they  been  found  ? 
Farewell,  my  treasure,  my  heart,  consolation  of  my  eyes. 

Your  faithful 

Bismarck. 

Another  picture — a  description  of  a  storm  in  the  Alps, 
which  catches  my  eye  as  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book> 
and  pleases  me  much  : 

The  sky  is  changed,  and  such  a  change  !  O  night, 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 

Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  in  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !  Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  live  thunder ;  not  from  one  lone  cloud, 

But  every  mountain  now  has  found  a  tongue, 

And  J  ura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud. 


*  English  in  the  original. 

f  Fraulein  von  Blumenthal,  afterwards  Frau  von  Bohn. 
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And  this  is  in  the  night ; — most  glorious  night  1 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  fair  delight — 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

And  now  again  ’ tis  black,  and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o’er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

On  such  a  night  this  suggestion  comes  uncommonly  near 
to  me  that  I  wish  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  delight ,  a  portion  of 
tempest,  of  night  ;*  mounted  on  a  runaway  horse,  to  dash 
down  the  cliffs  into  the  falls  of  the  Rhine,  or  something 
similar.  A  pleasure  of  that  kind,  unfortunately,  one  can 
enjoy  but  once  in  this  life.  There  is  something  intoxicating 
in  nocturnal  storms.  Your  nights,  dearest,  I  hope  you  regard^ 
however,  as  sent  for  slumber,  not  for — writing .|  I  see  with 
regret  that  I  write  English  still  more  illegibly  than  German. 
Once  more,  farewell,  my  heart.  To-morrow  noon  I  am 
invited  to  be  the  guest  of  Frau  Brauchitsch,  presumably  so 
that  I  may  be  duly  and  thoroughly  questioned  about  you  and 
yours.  I’ll  tell  them  as  much  as  I  please.  Je  t’embrasse 
mille  fois. 

Your  own 

B. 


Schonhausen,  February  7,  ’47. 

My  Heart, — Just  returned  through  a  wild,  drifting  snow¬ 
storm  from  an  appointment  (which  unfortunately  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  burning  out  of  a  poor  family).  I  have  warmed 
myself  at  your  dear  letter  :  in  the  twilight,  even,  I  recognised 
your  “  Hoch  Wokhgeboren.”  All  my  limbs  are  twitching  with 
eagerness  to  be  off  to  Berlin  again  to-day,  and  to  characterise 
the  dykes  and  floods  in  terms  of  the  unutterable  PoberowJ 
dialect.  The  inexorable  thermometer  stands  at  2  below 
freezing-point,  accompanied  with  howling  wind  and  large 
flakes  as  though  it  would  soon  rain.  What  is  duty?  Compare 

*  English  in  the  original.  t  Mid.  f  Von  Puttkamer  Poberow. 
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Falstaff’s  expressions  touching  honour.  At  any  rate  I 
shall  write  to  you  straightway,  even  if  I  ruin  myself  in 
postage,  and  no  sensible  thoughts  find  their  way  through  the 
debris  of  the  fire  that  still  has  possession  of  my  imagination. 
After  reading  your  last  remark  I  have  just  lit  my  cigar  and 
stirred  the  ink.  First,  like  a  business  man,  to  answer  your 
letter.  I  begin  that  with  a  request  smacking  of  the  official 
desk  ;  namely,  that  when  you  write  you  will,  if  you  please, 
expressly  state  what  letters  you  have  received  from  me,  giving 
their  dates  ;  otherwise  one  is  uncertain  as  to  the  regular  for¬ 
warding  of  them.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  you  have  received 
my  first  letter,  which  I  wrote  the  day  of  my  arrival  here,  while 
on  a  business  trip,  in  Jerichow,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  very  bad 
paper,  Friday,  the  29th  of  January.  I  am  very  thankful 
that  you  do  not  write  in  the  evening,  my  love,  even  if  I  am 
myself  to  suffer  thereby.  Every  future  glance  into  your 
grey-blue-black  eye  with  its  large  pupil  will  compensate  me 
for  possibly  delayed  or  shortened  letters. 

If  only  I  could  dream  of  you  when  you  do  of  me !  But 
now  I  do  not  dream  at  all — shockingly  healthy  and  prosaic  : 
or  does  my  soul  fly  to  Reinfeld  in  the  night  and  associate 
with  yours?  In  that  case  it  can  certainly  not  dream  here; 
but  it  ought  to  tell  about  its  journey  in  the  morning, 
whereas  the  wayward  thing  is  as  silent  about  its  nocturnal 
employments  as  though  it,  too,  slept  like  a  badger. 

Your  reminder  of  the  bore,  Fritz,  with  the  letter-bag, 
transports  me  to  Reinfeld  and  makes  me  long  still  more 
eagerly  for  the  time  when  I  can  once  again  embrace  my 
black  Jeannette  for  my  good-morning  at  the  desk.  About 
the  letter  with  the  strange  address,  evidently  in  a  woman’s 
hand,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  romantic  story,  but  I  must 
destroy  every  allusion  with  the  explanation  that  it  comes 
from  a  man  who  used  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  once  took  a  copy  of  an  Italian  address  that  I 
received  at  Kniephof.  Again  a  curtain  behind  which  one 
fancies  there  is  all  the  poetry  in  the  world,  and  finds  the 
flattest  prose.  (I  once  saw  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  while  strolling 
about  the  stage,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  after  I  had  just  spent 
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my  sympathy  upon  her  as  she  lay  overwhelmed  and  fainting 
at  the  queen’s  feet  in  one  of  the  scenes,  eating  bread  and 
butter  and  cracking  bad  jokes  behind  the  scenes.)  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  cousin  Woedtke  is  fond  of  me,  and  that 
the  Versin  sausage  and  letter  affair  is  all  right. 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have  the  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  your  good  mother ;  I  hope 
rest  and  summer  will  affect  her  health  favourably,  and  that 
she  will  recover  after  a  while,  with  the  joy  of  seeing  her 
children  happy.  When  she  is  here  she  shall  not  have  any 
steps  to  go  up  to  reach  you,  and  shall  live  directly  next  to 
you. 

Why  do  you  wear  mournful  black  in  dress  and  heart,  my 
angel?  Cultivate  the  green  of  hope  that  to-day  made  right 
joyous  revelry  in  me  at  sight  of  its  external  image,  when  the 
gardener  placed  the  first  messengers  of  spring,  hyacinths 
and  crocus,  on  my  window-ledge.  Et  dis  moi,  done,  pourquoi 
es-tu  paresseuse  ?  Pourquoi  ne  fais-tu  pas  de  musique  f  I 
fancied  you  playing  C  dur  when  the  hollow  melting-wind 
howls  through  the  dry  twigs  of  the  linden,  and  D  molle  when 
the  snow-flakes  chase  in  fantastic  whirls  around  the  corners 
of  the  old  tower,  and,  after  their  desperation  is  spent,  cover 
the  graves  with  their  winding-sheet.  Oh,  were  I  but  Keudell, 
I’d  play  now  all  day  long,  and  the  tones  would  bear  me  over 
the  Oder,  Rega,  Persante,  Wipper — I  know  not  whither. 
Apropos  de  par  esse,  I  am  going  to  permit  myself  to  make  one 
more  request  of  you,  but  with  a  preface.  When  I  ask  you 
for  anything  I  add — do  not  take  it  for  blasphemy  or  mockery 
— thy  will  be  done — your  will,  I  mean  ;  and  I  do  not  love 
you  less,  nor  am  I  vexed  with  you  for  a  second,  if  you  do 
not  fulfil  my  request.  I  love  you  as  you  are,  and  as  you 
choose  to  be.  After  I  have  said  by  way  of  preface  this 
much,  with  inmost  unadorned  truth,  without  hypocrisy  or 
flattery,  I  beg  you  to  pay  some  attention  to  French — not 
much,  but  somewhat  —  by  reading  French  things  that 
interest  you,  and  what  is  not  clear  to  you,  make  out 
with  the  dictionary.  If  it  bores  you,  stop  it ;  but  lest  it 
bore  you,  try  it  with  books  that  interest  you,  whatever  they 
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may  be — novels  or  anything  else.  I  do  not  know  your 
mother’s  views  on  such  reading,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is 
nothing  that  you  might  not  read  to  yourself.  I  do  not  ask  this 
for  my  own  sake,  for  we  will  understand  each  other  in  our 
mother  tongue,  but  in  your  intercourse  with  the  world  you 
will  not  seldom  find  occasions  when  it  will  be  disagreeable 
or  even  mortifying  if  you  are  unfamiliar  with  French.  I  do 
not  know,  indeed,  to  what  degree  this  is  true  of  you,  but 
reading  is  in  any  case  a  way  to  keep  what  you  have  and  to 
acquire  more.  If  it  pleases  you,  we  shall  find  a  way  for  you 
to  become  more  fluent  in  talking,  too,  than,  as  you  say,  you 
are  now.  If  you  do  not  like  the  idea,  rely  with  entire  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  preface  to  my  request. 

I  wrote  to  poor  Moritz  yesterday,  and  after  reading  your 
description  of  his  sadness  my  letter  lies  like  a  stone  on  my 
conscience,  for  like  a  heartless  egotist  I  mocked  his  pain  by 
describing  my  happiness,  and  in  five  pages  did  not  refer  to 
his  mourning  by  even  a  syllable,  speaking  of  myself  again 
and  again,  and  using  him  as  father-confessor.  He  is  an 
awkward  comforter  who  does  not  himself  feel  pain  sympa¬ 
thetically,  or  not  vividly  enough.  My  first  grief  was  the 
passionate,  selfish  one  at  the  loss  I  had  sustained ;  for 
Marie,*  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  I  do  not  feel  it,  because 
I  know  that  she  is  well  provided  for,  but  that  my  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  of  my  warmest  friend,  to  whom  I  owe 
eternal  thanks,  was  not  strong  enough  to  produce  a  word  of 
comfort,  of  strong  consolation  from  overflowing  feeling, 
that  burdens  me  sorely.  Weep  not,  my  angel;  let  your 
sympathy  be  strong  and  full  of  confidence  in  God;  give 
him  real  consolation  with  encouragement,  not  with  tears, 
and,  if  you  can,  doubly,  for  yourself  and  for  your  thankless 
friend  whose  heart  is  just  now  filled  with  you  and  has  room 
for  nothing  else.  Are  you  a  withered  leaf,  a  faded  garment? 
I  will  see  whether  my  love  can  foster  verdure  once  more, 
can  brighten  up  the  colours.  You  must  put  forth  fresh 
leaves,  and  the  old  ones  I  shall  lay  between  the  pages  of  the 
book  of  my  heart  so  that  we  may  find  them  when  we  read 
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there,  as  tokens  of  fond  recollection.  You  have  fanned  to 
life  again  the  coal  that  still  glowed  in  me  under  ashes  and 
debris  1 ;  it  shall  envelop  you  in  life-giving  flames. 

Le  sonper  est  servi,  the  evening  is  gone,  and  I  have  done 
nothing  but  chat  with  you  and  smoke  :  is  that  not  becoming 
employment  for  the  Superintendent  of  Dykes?  Why  not? 

A  mysterious  letter  from - lies  before  me.  He  writes 

in  a  tone  new  for  him;  admits  that  he  perceives  that  he  did 
many  a  wrong  to  his  first  wife  ;  did  not  always  rightly  guide 
and  bear  with  her  weakness ;  was  no  prop  to  the  “  child,” 
and  believes  himself  absolved  by  this  severe  castigation. 
Qu’est  ce  qu’il  me  cliante  ?  Has  the  letter  undergone  transfor¬ 
mation  in  the  Christian  climate  of  Reinfeld,  or  did  it  leave 
the  hand  of  this  once  shallow  buffoon  in  its  present  form? 
He  asserts,  moreover,  that  he  lives  in  happiness  never 
dreamed  of  with  his  present  wife,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  a  week  before  the  engagement,  and  whom  he  married 
six  weeks  after  the  same  event:  a  happiness  which  his  first 
marriage  has  taught  him  to  prize  highly.  Do  you  know  the 
story  of  the  French  tiler  who  falls  from  the  roof,  and,  in 
passing  the  second  storey,  cries  out,  “  Ca  va  bien,  pourvu  que 
fa  dure”?  Think,  only,  if  we  had  been  betrothed  on  the 
12th  October  ’44,  and  had  married  on  November  23. 
What  anxiety  for  mamma! 

The  English  poems  of  mortal  misery  trouble  me  no  more 
now  ;  that  was  of  old,  when  I  looked  out  into  nothing — cold  , 
and  stiff,  snow-drifts  in  my  heart.  Now  a  black  cat  plays 
with  it  in  the  sunshine,  as  though  with  a  rolling  skein,  and 
I  like  to  see  its  rolling.  I  will  give  you,  at  the  end  of  this 
letter,  a  few  more  verses  belonging  to  that  period,  of  which 
fragmentary  copies  are  still  preserved,  as  I  see,  in  my 
portfolio.  You  may  allow  me  to  read  them  still;  they  harm 
me  no  more.  Thine  eyes  have  still  ( and  will  always  have)  a 
charm  for  me*  Please  write  me  in  your  next  letter  about 
the  uncertain  marriage-plans.  I  believe,  by  Jove  !  f  that 
the  matter  is  becoming  serious.  Until  the  day  is  fixed,  it 
still  seems  to  me  as  though  we  had  been  dreaming  ;  or  have 

*  English  in  the  original.  t  Ibid. 
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I  really  passed  a  fortnight  in  Reinfeld,  and  held  you  in  these 
arms  of  mine?  Has  Finette  been  found  again?  Do  you 
remember  our  conversation  when  we  went  out  with  her  in 
leash,  when  you,  little  rogue,  said  you  would  have  “  given 
me  the  mitten  ”  had  not  God  taken  pity  on  me,  and  permitted 
me  at  least  a  peep  through  the  keyhole  of  His  door  of 
mercy?  That  came  into  my  mind  when  I  was  reading 
1  Cor.  vii.  13  and  14  yesterday.  A  commentator  says  of 
the  passage  that,  in  all  relations  of  life,  Christ  regards  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  the  more  powerful,  victorious,  finally 
overcoming  all  opposition,  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  as 
powerless,  falling  in  ruins  ever  more  and  more.  Yet  how 
do  most  of  you  have  so  little  confidence  in  your  faith,  and 
wrap  it  carefully  in  the  cotton-wool  of  isolation,  lest  it  take 
cold  from  any  draught  of  the  world  ;  while  others  are  vexed 
with  you,  and  proclaim  that  you  are  people  who  esteem  your¬ 
selves  too  holy  to  come  into  contact  with  publicans,  &c.  If 
every  one  should  think  so  who  believes  he  has  found  truth — 
and  many  serious,  upright,  humble  seekers  do  believe  they 
find  it  elsewhere,  or  in  another  form — what  a  Pennsylvanian 
solitary-confinement  prison  would  God's  beautiful  earth 
become,  divided  up  into  thousands  and  thousands  of 
exclusive  coteries  by  insuperable  partitions  !  Compare, 
also,  Rom.  xiv.  22  and  xv.  2  ;  also,  particularly,  1  Cor.  iv.  5  ; 
viii.  2;  ix.  20  ;  also  xii.  4  and  the  following  ;  further,  xiii.  2  ;  - 
all  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  seems  to 
me  to  apply  to  the  subject.  We  talked  during  that  walk,  or 
another  one,  a  great  deal  about  “  the  sanctity  of  doing  good 
works.”  I  will  not  inundate  you  with  scripture  passages  in 
this  connection,  but  only  tell  you  how  splendid  I  find  the 
Epistle  of  James.  (Matt.  xxv.  34,  and  following ;  Rom. 
ii.  6;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  Rom.  ii.  13;  1  John,  iii.  7,  and 
countless  others.)  It  is,  indeed,  unprofitable  to  base  argu¬ 
ments  upon  separate  passages  of  Scripture  apart  from 
their  context ;  but  there  are  many  who  are  honestly 
striving,  and  who  attach  more  importance  to  passages  like 
James  ii.  14  than  to  Mark  xvi.  16,  and  for  the  latter  passage 
offer  expositions,  holding  them  to  be  correct,  which  do  not 
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literally  agree  with  yours.  To  what  interpretation  does  the 
word  “  faith  "  not  lend  itself,  both  when  taken  alone  and  in 
connection  with  that  which  the  Scriptures  command  us 
“  to  believe,”  in  every  single  instance  where  they  employ 
the  word  !  Against  my  will,  I  fall  into  spiritual  discussion 
and  controversies.  Among  Catholics  the  Bible  is  not  read 
at  all,  or  with  great  precautions,  by  the  laity  ;  it  is  expounded 
only  by  the  priests,  who  have  concerned  themselves  all  their 
lives  with  the  study  of  the  original  sources.  In  the  end,  all 
depends  upon  the  interpretation. 

Concert  in  Biitow  amuses  me  ;  the  idea  of  Biitow  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  opposite  of  all  music.  I  have  been  quite 
garrulous,  have  I  not  ?  Now  I  must  disturb  some  docu¬ 
ment-dust,  and  sharpen  my  pencil  afresh  to  the  police-official 
style,  for  the  president  of  the  provincial  court  and  the 
Government.  Could  I  but  enclose  myself  herewith,  or  go 
along  in  a  salmon-basket  as  mail  matter  !  Till  we  meet 
again,  dearest  black  one*  I  love  you,  c’est  tout  dire. 

Bismarck. 

(I  am  forgetting  the  English  verses)  : 

Sad  dreams,  as  when  the  spirit  of  our  youth 
Returns  in  sleep,  sparkling  with  all  the  truth 
And  innocence  once  ours,  and  leads  us  back 
In  mournful  mockery  over  the  shining  track 
Of  our  young  life,  and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  and  peace  we’ve  lost  upon  the  way  ! 

By  Moore,  I  think  ;  perhaps  Byron. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more  ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. 

Cordial  remembrances  to  your  parents  and  the  Reddentin 
folk. 
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Schonhausen,  February  13,  1847. 

Giovanna  Mia, — This  has  been  a  tiresome  day  for  me, 
as  the  provincial  counsellor  Alvensleben  and  his  secretary 
were  with  me  on  business  from  morning  till  midday  ;  but 
as  I  found  myself  bored,  that  was  precisely  the  right  mood 
for  putting  in  order  heaps  of  papers  that  have  come  from 
Kniephof.  Among  many  a  dear  letter,  many  a  sad  or  gay 
reminder  of  the  past,  I  found  two  things  which  I  send  you, 
that  you  may  look  through  them,  if  they  interest  you,  as 
contributions  to  the  history  of  your  future  life-companion. 
One  of  them  is  a  letter*  from  my  Carlsburg  cousinf  Caro- 
line'sj  mother,  which  she  wrote  to  me  when  I,  then  in 
Potsdam,  wanted  to  take  leave  of  the  service.  Of  my 
answer  I  sent  my  father  at  his  request  an  extract,  which  I  find 
again  here.  I  was  then  twenty-three  years  old  (delightful  age: 
still  a  lot  of  illusions).  I  was  afterwards  at  times  sorry  that  I 
did  retire  then, ;and  two  years  ago  I  even  made  the  attempt  to 
take  a  fresh  start  towards  a  ministerial  post,  but  rather  from 
ennui  than  from  an  inward  call.  On  the  whole,  the  way  that 
God  has  led  me  will  prove  to  have  been  the  best  for  me, 
and  in  the  main  I  endorse  my  views  of  that  day,  in  reference 
to  the  misere  of  our  national  service,  even  now.  Only  I 
have  through  experience  got  rid  of  my  self-deception  in 
regard  to  the  Arcadian  happiness  of  a  country  landlord 
incarnate,  with  his  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  chemical 
studies.  Over  this  occupation  there  lay  at  that  time  for  me 
still  the  beautiful  blue  mist  of  distant  mountains.  Some¬ 
times  even  now,  when  one  of  my  fellow  students  achieves 
a  rapid  success  in  his  career,  I  am  sensible  of  some  mortifi¬ 
cation  in  the  thought,  “  I  also  might  have  had  that  ”  ;  but 
the  conviction  then  always  resumes  its  sway  in  me  that  a 
person  seeks  happiness  in  vain  so  long  as  he  seeks  it  outside 
of  himself.  (I  look  upon  ourselves  in  this  as  one  person, 
and  “  in  you  ”  is  not  “  outside  of  myself.”)  At  that  time 
I  offered  my  brother  the  Pomeranian  estates  for  150,000 

*  Not  extant.  +  Countess  Bismarck-Bohlen,  nee  Countess  Bohlen, 

+  Frau  von  Malortie,  nee  Bismarck-Bohlen. 
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thalers,  but  he  would  not  take  them  at  that  price  ;  now  in 
the  division  we  have  reckoned  them  at  200,000,  and  even 
that  is  cheap,  for  Kniephof  alone,  which  is  put  at  60,000  in 
this  estimate,  is  worth  between  80,000  and  90,000.  We  have 
indeed  spent  20,000  thalers  more  on  it  since  that  time — surely 
enough,  by  God’s  blessing,  if  we  are  sensible,  to  enable  us 
to  do  good  to  many  people.  How  many  a  Government 
councillor  lives  in  town  in  elegant  fashion  with  wife  and 
child  on  a  salary  of  1000  thalers  or  a  little  more,  and  must 
pay  in  cash  for  the  things  that  we  have  for  nothing — 
dwelling,  wood,  light,  food  and  maintenance,  for  himself, 
his  people,  and  horses,  if  he  has  any.  And  yet  I’homme 
propose,  Dieu  dispose.  Who  can  look  into  the  future  ?  Who 
can  tell  whether  anxiety  and  need  may  not  press  close  upon 
us  also  one  day  ?  The  richest  may  have  to  turn  his  back 
upon  his  homestead.  In  that  event  we  shall  be  satisfied  if 
we  only  have  each  other  and  trust  in  God,  through  joy  and 
sorrow,  through  glory  and  shame.  Remember  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  your  parents,  and  may  God  guard  you — 
my  star,  for  whom  my  heart  is  ever  sick  with  longing. 
Farewell,  dearest,  and  make  me  a  visit  by  letter  soon  :  1 
look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  mail  with  impatience 
every  day. 

[In  the  postscript  to  this  letter,  Bismarck  sends  a  copy  of 
a  solemn  communication  he  has  just  received  from  a  Dutch 
acquaintance  announcing  the  death  of  his  wife.  After  re¬ 
producing  this  document  (in  the  original  Dutch),  Bismarck 
adds  a  few  final  words  of  farewell  in  French  :  “  Encore  une 
fois  bonne  nuit  et  adieu,  Jeanne  la  no  re,  enfant  ch6rie  des 
deserts  de  R-r-r-rummelsburg  ;  il  faut  que  j'aille  me  coucher, 
quoique  je  n’aie  pas  sommeil ;  mais  voila  minuit  qui  sonne."] 

The  letter  to  his  father,  to  which  Bismarck  refers  in  the 
foregoing,  is  dated  September  29,  1838,  from  Greifswald, 
where  the  writer  was  then  pursuing  his  chemical  and 
agricultural  studies,  while  finishing  his  period  of  military 
service  with  the  Jagers  of  the  Guard.  After  giving  some 
account  of  his  occupations,  the  writer  adds  : — 

You  will  not  seriously  assert  that  the  duties  to  his  country 
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which  are  incumbent  upon  every  one,  exactly  require  of  me 
that  I  shall  become  a  Government  official.  Rather,  I 
believe,  I  satisfy  these  obligations  completely  if  I,  in  what¬ 
ever  calling  I  choose,  do  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a 
patriotic  citizen.  I  believed,  then,  that  I  could  be  quite 
independent  in  making  such  a  choice  of  profession  as,  with 
my  inclinations  and  connections,  seemed  to  me  most 
sensible.  That  from  the  first  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
and  of  subordinate  places  among  our  national  officials  has 
not  appealed  to  me  ;  that  I  do  not  think  it  unqualified  good 
fortune  to  be  an  office-holder  or  even  minister ;  that  it 
appears  to  me  just  as  respectable  and  sometimes  more 
useful  to  raise  grain  than  to  write  administrative  orders  ; 
that  my  ambition  strives  rather  not  to  obey  than  to  com¬ 
mand  :  these  are  facta  for  which  I  can  allege  no  reason 
beyond  my  personal  taste,  and  yet,  so  it  is.  Of  all  the 
considerations  that  might  have  moved  me  to  combat  this 
disinclination,  the  most  worthy  would  have  been  the  wish 
to  work  for  the  good  of  my  fellow  citizens  on  a  larger  scale 
than  is  possible  for  a  man  in  private  life.  Without  regard 
to  whether  I  am  really  noble-minded  enough  to  employ  my 
powers  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others  rather  than  my  own, 
my  opinion  is,  even  placing  the  least  modest  estimate  upon 
my  capabilities,  that  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Prussia’s  inhabitants  whether  I  or  another  of  the 
many  excellent  people  who  strive  for  this  aim  shall  be  con¬ 
nected  with  or  preside  over  the  government  of  a  province. 
The  individual  office-holder  among  us  has  but  little  indepen¬ 
dence  in  his  activities,  even  in  the  highest  place,  and  with  the 
others  it  is  practically  limited  to  shoving  ahead  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  in  the  path  once  prescribed.  The  Prussian 
office-holder  is  like  an  individual  in  an  orchestra.  Whether 
he  plays  first  violin  or  triangle,  he  must,  without  oversight  or 
influence  upon  the  whole,  play  off  his  fragment  as  it  is 
assigned  to  him,  whether  he  considers  it  good  or  bad.  But 
I  wish  to  make  music  such  as  I  discern  to  be  good,  or  none 
at  all.  ...  I  have  often  heard  high-placed  officials  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Potsdam  say  that  this  or  that  regulation  is 
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injurious,  oppressive,  unjust,  and  still  they  did  not  dare  to 
make  even  a  most  respectful  protest,  but  on  the  contrary  saw 
themselves  obliged,  against  their  conviction,  to  further  them 
with  all  their  strength.  Whence,  then,  is  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  in  the  practice  of  one’s  calling — in  the  consciousness 
of  originating  useful  measures,  or  even  of  merely  doing  one’s 
duty  to  his  country  ?  But  conflicts  of  that  sort  in  the  service 
would  be  rather  frequent  in  my  case,  especially  as  my  poli¬ 
tical  faith  is  radically  opposed  to  that  of  our  Government. 
How,  then,  can  I  reach  the  conviction  that  I  am  useful  to 
my  fellow  citizens,  if  I  consider  the  system  by  which  I  help 
to  govern  much  less  advantageous  than  the  opposite  one, 
and  in  any  case  unjust  ?  How  shall  I  make  answer  to  my 
own  conscience  for  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  an  admin¬ 
istration  whose  principles  I  think  I  must  attack,  so  far  as 
obedience  to  existing  laws  permits,  as  one  of  my  chief  duties 
to  my  country  ?  You  may  think  it  ridiculous  for  me  to 
assert  that  I  have  a  political  conviction  and  even  a  con¬ 
science  ;  yet  you  must  admit  that  I  cannot  share  in  that  best 
reward  of  a  public  servant,  the  consciousness  of  having 
devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens  rather 
than  to  his  own,  except  under  the  assumption  that  I  have  a 
conscience.  So  you  must  really  permit  me  (the  better  to 
realise  the  event  of  my  entering  the  service  from  that 
genuinely  worthy  motive)  to  borrow  a  conscience,  if  you 
will  not  admit  that  I  have  one  of  my  own.  Probably  with 
few  of  the  famous  statesmen,  especially  in  countries  that  have 
an  absolute  system  of  government,  was  love  of  country  the 
motive  that  took  them  into  the  service  ;  much  more  com¬ 
monly  ambition,  the  wish  to  command,  to  be  admired  and 
to  be  famous. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  free  from  this  passion,  and 
many  kinds  of  distinction — as  that  of  a  soldier  in  war,  of  a 
statesman  under  a  free  constitution,  like  Peel,  O’Connell, 
Mirabeau,  &c.,  of  a  participant  in  energetic  political  move¬ 
ments — would  attract  me  as  the  flame  does  the  moth.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  less  stimulated  by  the  results  to  which 
it  may  attain  on  the  well-worn  road,  through  examinations, 
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connections,  study  of  legal  documents,  seniority,  and  the 
favour  of  my  superiors.  Then,  too,  there  are  moments  when 
I  cannot  think  without  painful  regrets  of  all  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  for  vanity  that  awaited  me  in  the  service ;  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  one's  usefulness  and  superiority  officially 
recognised  through  rapid  promotion  and  other  distinctions  ; 
the  consciousness  of  being  a  man  of  importance  and 
influence,  before  whom  the  less  important  bow  ;  the  self- 
complacent  reflection  that  one  is  considered  a  capable  and 
useful  person — is  noticed,  talked  about,  and  envied  ;  all  the 
real  private  glory  which  would  finally  irradiate  me  and  my 
family,  all  that  dazzles  me  when  I  have  drunk  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  I  need  matter-of-fact  and  unbiased  reflection  in 
order  to  say  to  myself  that  these  are  unsubstantial  fancies  of 
silly  vanity,  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  the  pride  of  the 
dandy  in  his  coat  and  of  the  banker  in  his  money  ;  that  it  is 
unwise  and  fruitless  to  seek  happiness  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  that  a  sensible  person  should  live  unto  himself 
and  for  what  he  recognises  as  right  and  true,  but  not  for  the 
impression  he  makes  on  others  and  the  talk  that  may  be 
current  about  him  before  or  after  his  death.  In  short,  I  am 
not  free  from  ambition,  but  consider  it  as  bad  a  passion  as 
any  other,  and  rather  more  foolish,  because,  if  I  surrender  to 
it,  it  will  demand  the  sacrifice  of  my  entire  strength  and 
independence,  without  giving,  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
success,  permanent  satisfaction  and  contentment. 

Still  oftener  than  from  ambition  our  officials  enter  the 
service  to  obtain  a  respectable  and  secure  livelihood,  and 
because  lack  of  capital  prevents  them  from  undertaking 
any  other  reputable  business.  In  my  situation,  I  give  the 
preference  to  farming,  even  in  this  respect.  I  am  convinced 
that,  from  a  purely  material  standpoint,  I  can  employ  my 
activity  more  advantageously  in  agriculture  than  in  the 
public  service,  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  consider  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  large  fortune  necessary  to  my  satisfaction  in 
the  public  service,  so  that  I  may  make  my  appearance,  what¬ 
ever  the  situation,  with  the  eclat  that  I  think  becoming,  and 
also  may  be  in  a  position  easily  to  surrender  any  advantages 
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which  my  office  affords  as  soon  as  my  official  duties  conflict 
with  my  conviction  or  my  taste.  What  would  be  the  out¬ 
look,  then,  for  me,  in  my  utter  poverty,  who  of  old  have  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  spend  more  than  I  get — a  tendency 
that  I  now  combat  successfully  in  my  solitude,  while  I  can 
scarcely  endure  falling  behind  any  one  in  any  respect  when 
I  am  in  the  company  of  my  equals  ?  If  my  career  were  the 
most  successful  I  could  expect,  I  should  have  an  income  on 
which  I,  with  my  requirements,  could  marry  and  set  up  a 
household  in  the  city  in  my  fortieth  year,  perhaps  as 
president,  or  the  like,  when  I  shall  be  dried  up  with  docu¬ 
mentary  dust,  a  hypochondriac,  diseased  in  chest  and 
abdomen  from  too  much  sitting,  and  need  a  wife  as  a  nurse. 
For  this  moderate  advantage,  for  the  itch  to  have  myself 
called  Herr  Prasident,  for  the  consciousness  that  I  am  seldom 
worth  as  much  to  the  country  as  I  cost  it,  but  that  sometimes 
my  influence  is  a  hindrance  and  an  injury,  while  in  general 
I  fulfil  what  I  indiscreetly  assumed  as  a  duty — for  this  I  am 
finally  resolved  not  to  give  up  my  convictions,  my  indepen¬ 
dence,  my  whole  vital  force  and  activity,  so  long  as  there  are 
thousands,  and  among  these  many  distinguished  people,  to 
whose  taste  those  prizes  are  sufficiently  precious  to  make 
them  glad  to  fill  the  place  which  I  leave  empty.  .  .  . 


Schonhausen,  February  17,  1847. 

Only  Beloved  Jeannette  Friederike  Charlotte 
Eleonore  Dorothea, — Just  by  way  of  variety  I  am  going 
to  write  you  in  the  morning,  and,  sooth  to  say,  on  a  gloomy, 
rainy  morning.  I  will  at  least  let  the  sun  shine  in  me  while 
I  think  only  of  you.  It  is  half-past  eight,  and  here,  sixteen 
feet  away  from  the  window,  it  is  so  dark  that  I  can  scarcely 
write.  So,  then,  you,  Black  Sun,  must  shine  very  brightly 
within  me  if  I  am  to  succeed.  How  can  black  give  light  ? 
Only  in  (the  form  of  polished  ebony  or  lava.  Smooth  and 
hard  as  that  you  are  not  ;  therefore,  my  metaphor  of  the 
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black  sun  is  false.  Are  you  not  rather  a  dark,  warm  summer 
night,  with  fragrance  of  flowers  and  heat-lightning  ? — for  I 
should  hardly  like  to  say  a  starry  and  moonlight  night  :  that 
picture  seems  to  me  too  monotonously  placid.  ...  I  am 
interrupted. 

I  have  been  bargaining  for  horses  the  whole  morning, 
and  I  behaved  like  the  women  at  Siegmund’s  or  Rogge's. 
After  I  had  made  the  dealer  lead  before  me  about  twenty  in 
the  maddest  rain  on  smooth  ice,  I  bought  nothing,  although 
they  were  all  Danish  horses.  Speaking  of  horses,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  you  must  ride,  even  if  I  must  turn  into  a  horse  to 
carry  you.  Haven’t  you  any  physician  there  who  will  make 
the  necessity  plain  to  your  father  ?  Make  a  tool  of  him  so 
that  he  shall  say  that  you  can't  fail  to  go  blind,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  if  you  do  not  ride.  Without  lying  he  can  say 
that  it  is  necessary  for  your  health.  For  the  rest,  your  letter 
of  the  12th  gave  me  quite  uncommon  pleasure  :  in  the  first 
place,  because  I  am  not  such  a  spoiled  creature  as  you  are> 
and  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  I  should  have  a  reply  so 
early  as  Sunday  to  my  letter,  which  you  could  not  receive 
before-  Thursday  evening,  according  to  the  postal  arrange¬ 
ments  there,  although  it  reached  Stolp  on  Wednesday 
morning.  My  most  cordial  thanks  for  it ;  and  persevere 
in  this  course.  Further,  I  notice  with  especial  satisfaction 
that  your  letter  to  me  is  in  the  years  of  increase.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  it  was  one  leaf  in  size  ;  the  next  time  it  was  two, 
and  now  it  is  three.  Let  it  keep  growing  until  it  comes  to 
me  as  big  as  a  volume. 

You  are  right,  my  heart :  mistrust  is  the  bitterest,  most 
terrible  torment.  It  is  nothing  else  but  doubt,  the  first  seed 
of  all  evil,  applied  to  the  intercourse  of  men  among  them¬ 
selves — the  source  of  almost  all  bitterness  and  hostility. 
Somewhere  it  is  written  :  “  He  who  does  not  love  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  whom  he  sees,  how  shall  he  love  God,  whom  he  does 
not  see  ?  "  I  should  like  to  say  the  same  thing  in  reference 
to  confidence  instead  of  love.  We  have,  even  in  the  dis¬ 
trustful  legal  system,  the  adage  “Quivis  bonus  habetur  donee 
malus  probetur  "  (Let  every  one  be  accounted  good  until  he 
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is  proved  bad).  So,  then,  if  you  wish  to  be  nothing  but  a 
hard-hearted  judge  to  me,  you  should  trust  me  until  you 
have  learned  by  experience  that  I  deserve  mistrust.  But  if 
you  love  me,  you  should  forgive  me  seventy  times  seven, 
even  if  I  have  actually  sinned  against  you.  Will  you 
be  able  to  do  that  ?  Four  hundred  and  ninety  times  !  I 
shall  not  require  it  so  often  as  that,  at  least  for  gross 
offences.  But  even  if  you  are  actually  inclined  to  mis¬ 
trust,  you  need  not,  on  my  account,  make  superhuman 
efforts  to  control  yourself  in  that  respect ;  time  will  cure 
that,  and  if  my  past  life  fails  to  inspire  you  with  trust  in  my 
constancy,  nevertheless  you  will  soon  convince  yourself  that 
you  can  at  least  have  no  doubt  as  to  my  sincerity.  Besides, 
your  possible  mistrust  will  always  be  harmless  between  us, 
because  (I  could  explain  the  psychological  reasons  were  I 
not  hurried  to  catch  the  mail)  your  mistrust  will  not  offend 
me  in  the  least,  and  because  I  myself,  who  used  to  trust 
almost  no  one  without  the  most  convincing  proofs,  have  an 
immovable  and  inexhaustible  confidence  in  you.  But  for¬ 
give  me  :  the  grey  rain  is  having  its  effect  upon  me,  so  that 
I  involuntarily  fall  into  the  fretful  doctrinaire  tone  of  an  old 
uncle.  I  do  not  want  to  instruct  you  or  improve  you— 
remain  as  you  are.  What  I  say  expresses  only  a  sort  of 
exercise  of  my  thoughts. 

Appearances  indicate  that  we  shall  not  continue  to  have 
snow  and  thermometer  at  io°  up  to  April  n,  and  presum¬ 
ably  from  Friday  on,  when  you  are  snugly  ensconced  on  the 
sofa  in  the  evening,  or  at  night  are  awakened  by  mamma, 
you  may  think  how  the  torn  little  banner  of  your  knight  and 
servant  flutters  in  the  nocturnal  storm  and  rain  on  the 
brink  of  the  riotous  floods,  on  a  brown  horse  that,  pricking 
up  its  ears  and  snorting,  gives  token  of  its  terror  at  the 
thunderous  noise  made  by  the  gigantic  fields  of  ice  as  they 
crash  against  each  other,  when  they  have  separated  and  drifted 
apart,  and  when  their  mighty  ruins  tower  and  split  into 
pieces  in  the  eddy.  Have  you  never  seen  the  ice-drive  of  a 
great  river  ?  It  is  one  of  Nature’s  most  impressive  spectacles. 

From  my  last  letter  you  will,  moreover,  have  formed  the 
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opinion  that  the  summons  of  his  Majesty  the  King  for  April 
will  apparently  raise  up  no  new  wall  to  separate  us,  for  the 
downfall  of  which  we  should  have  to  wait.  Country  and 
Sovereign  are  certain  to  lose,  under  the  circumstances,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  and  a  pillar  of  the 
throne  in  the  Reichstag — but  our  love  will  be  the  winner. 

I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  working  up  your  French 
a  little  ;  and  the  fact  that  you  did  this  before  I  requested  it  is 
a  new  guarantee  of  our  mutual  understanding,  if  there 
were  need  of  it. 

If  you  are  fond  of  sad  poems — Lenau,  &c. — at  present,  I  do 
not  see  in  that  a  reversal  of  your  former  cheerful  mood,  and 
still  less  a  contradiction  to  your  heart’s  healthful  impulses, 
but  rather  an  advance  in  sensitiveness  to,  and  perception  of, 
poetry.  Innocent  songs  of  spring  are  the  verses  of  child¬ 
hood  and  twelve-year-old-hood,  of  larks  and  lambs.  It  is> 
I  think,  deeply  inherent  in  human  nature — I  would  say,  in 
the  unconscious  recognition  of  suffering  and  woe  on  earth, 
and  vague  yet  mighty  longing  for  better  and  nobler  condi¬ 
tions — that,  among  people  who  are  not  quite  easy-going  and 
superficial,  the  dwelling  upon  the  fragmentariness,  the 
nothingness,  the  pain,  that  rule  our  present  life,  awakens 
more  response  than  does  the  touching  upon  those  less 
potent  elements  which  produce  in  us  temporarily  the  flowers 
of  untroubled  cheerfulness,  quickly  fading,  whose  only 
native  soil  is  childhood.  Every  person  cultivated  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  heart  is  affected  and  moved  by  the  various  kinds 
of  tragedy  on  the  stage  and  in  real  life  in  a  fashion  to  which 
the  idyllic  and  comic,  in  their  most  perfect  form,  can  never 
attain.  To  be  exalted  to  the  level  of  cheerfulness  (in  the 
higher  sense)  and  contentment  gives  the  conception  of 
majesty,  of  the  divine,  which  the  human  being  can  only 
feebly  reflect,  in  exceptional,  favoured  moments  and  aspects. 
The  thing  that  in  an  earthly  sense  is  impressive  and  affect¬ 
ing,  that  can  ordinarily  be  represented  by  human  means,  is 
always  related  to  the  fallen  angel,  who  is  beautiful,  but 
without  peace ;  great  in  his  plans  and  endeavours,  but 
without  success ;  proud  and  sad.  Such  things  as  there 
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are,  outside  the  province  of  religion,  to  stir  our  emotions, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  cheerful  and  happy,  but  only  serve  as  a 
constant  finger-post,  showing  where  we  may  find  peace.  If 
your  mind  has  grown  more  receptive  of  the  poetry  of 
autumn,  of  frost  on  a  night  in  May,  and  all  human  ex¬ 
periences  of  this  class,  then  that  fact  proves  that  you  are  no 
longer  a  twelve-year-old.  The  storm  that  rages  in  the  tops 
of  the  old  trees,  bending  and  breaking  them,  passes  over  the 
heads  of  children,  children  in  body  and  mind,  as  it  does 
over  the  little  trees  in  the  forest ;  on  becoming  larger  they 
grow  up  into  the  region  of  storms,  and  their  roots  must 
become  stronger  if  they  are  not  to  fall. 

“Words,  words,  words,”  you  will  say. 

How  deeply  I  feel  with  you  your  mother’s  illness!  It  makes 
me  uneasy — perhaps  without  reason,  as  I  do  not  yet  know 
what  her  disease  is  ;  but  do  write  me  more  explicitly  about 
it.  What  you  write  about  Mathai  is  not,  I  fancy,  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Versin  cousin  ?  I  shudder  at  the 
thought :  to  marry  a  pianoforte,  with  a  little  monkey  as  a 
mannikin  on  the  top  of  it  !  “  Did  I  find  the  pastor’s  wife 

disagreeable  ?  ”  From  what  you  say  it  seems  so,  almost. 
However,  it  certainly  was  not  a  feeling  of  deep-seated 
aversion,  for  I  don’t  remember  her,  either  for  good  or  evil : 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  she  looks  like.  If  you 
wish,  I  shall  make  her  acquaintance  once  more,  nibbling  at 
the  hook  of  her  amiability  to  see  whether  I  shall  be  caught. 

Among  the  women  correspondents  who  spoil  you,  you 
refer  to  a  “  Pauline.”  Who  the  devil  is  Pauline  ?  Another 
cousin  I  do  not  know  ?  Apropos  of  the  devil,  I  can’t  find 
any  place  in  the  Bible  where  it  is  forbidden  to  take  the 
name  of  the  devil  in  vain.  If  you  know  one,  tell  me  of  it. 

I  am  really  at  war  with  myself  as  to  whether  or  not, 
assuming  that  the  danger  from  ice  and  water  has  passed  by 
March  3,  I  shall  postpone  the  sessions  which  I  have  after 
that,  and  employ  the  time  up  to  the  29th  in  going  to  see 
you,  my  heart.  On  the  29th  I  must,  infailliblement,  be  here. 
It  is  not  certain,  and  yet  it  is  likely,  that  I  shall  not  be  tied 
by  my  official  duties  on  the  4th,  and  what,  then,  you  will  ask, 
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does  prevent  me  ?  What  interferes  with  this  plan  is  a  thing 
usually  strange  to  me — avarice,  the  root  of  all  evil.  This 
winter  I  have  bothered  myself  somewhat  more  than  usual 
about  the  care  of  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have 
found  misery  that  could  not  be  worse,  if  not  in  my  villages, 
at  least  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Jerichow.  When  I  think 
how  one  thaler  helps  along  such  a  hunger-stricken  family  for 
weeks,  it  seems  to  me  almost  like  a  theft  from  the  poor,  who 
are  hungry  and  cold,  if  I  spend  thirty  thalers  to  make  the 
journey.  I  could,  indeed,  give  that  amount  and  still  take  the 
trip,  but  that  does  not  change  matters  ;  twice  or  ten  times 
that  sum  would  relieve  only  a  part  of  the  suffering.  Tell  me, 
does  this  scruple  hurt  you — that  my  haste  to  see  you  does 
not  prevent  my  being  balked  by  mere  contemptible  money  ? 
I  have,  as  I  said,  not  yet  reached  a  decision  in  this  matter,  nor 
do  I  yet  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  travel 
soon  after  the  3rd  ;  it  depends  on  the  weather.  After  the 
20th  I  think  I  shall  certainly  be  able  to  start,  and  the 
latest  date  on  which  I  shall  set  out  is,  as  I  look  at  it,  the  21st 
— that  is,  in  about  four  weeks.  Shall  I  come  sooner  if  my 
duties  will  permit  ?  Command,  and  I  obey  !  I  shall  then 
quiet  myself  like  a  sophist  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  no 
extravagance  which  I  indulge  in  for  my  pleasure,  but  a  duty 
that  I  fulfil  to  my  fiancee.  That  both  come  to  the  same 
thing  is  not  my  fault,  and  the  poor  shall  still,  in  any  case, 
have  as  much  as  the  journey  costs.  This  is  a  very  ticklish 
question,  how  far  I  can  hold  myself  justified  in  using  for  my 
pleasure  the  means  that  God  has  intrusted  to  my  manage¬ 
ment,  while  there  are  people  who  are  sick  from  want  and 
cold  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  whose  beds  and 
clothing  are  pawned,  so  that  they  cannot  go  out  to  work. 
“  Sell  what  thou  hast,  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  Me  !  ” 
But  how  far  can  or  should  that  lead  us  ?  Of  the  poor  there 
are  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  king  can  feed.  Nous 
verrons  how  it  will  turn  out. 

Titan  is  not  here,  as  I  have  learned  with  regret ;  Malvine 
must  have  taken  him  away  with  her,  for  he  was  here.  I  must 
think  how  I  can  get  him,  for  I  positively  must  have  him. 
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And  I  “  am  to  wear  a  velvet  coat,”  angela  mia  !  Often  have 
I  heard  that  knights  wore  the  colours  of  their  mistresses  ; 
but  that  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  prescribe  the  material  of 
the  garments,  of  that  I  have  never  read  a  word  in  the 
romances.  Does  this  little  tailor's  whim  fail  to  impress 
you,  or  must  I  appear  before  you  next  time  in  Manchester 
goods  ? 

I  have  written  this  letter  in  most  fragmentary  fashion, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  day,  subject  to  continuous 
interruptions  and  unrelated  transactions,  and  when  I  read  it 
over  now  it  strikes  me  as  being  as  insipid  as  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace.  Beilin  has  just  left  me,  and  at  last  it  is  quiet  ; 
I  hear  nothing  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  Odin  licking 
his  paws. 

It  is  odd  that  as  I  write  this  I  hear  sounds  as  though  of 
scribbling  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  books  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  whose  door  stands  wide  open.  It  is  but  half-past 
ten  :  not  yet  the  hour  when  ghosts  walk.  Don’t  let  your 
mother  hear  that. 

Tout  son  charme  estdans  sa  grace, 

Jamais  rien  ne  l’embarrasse  ; 

Elle  cet  bonne,  et  quand  elle  rit, 

Ma  Jeannette  a  de  l’esprit. 

My  Jeannette,  my  Jeanneton,  from  my  heart  fare  thee 
well  ;  be  as  dear  as  ever,  and  trust  your  dutiful 

B. 

[The  postscript  to  this  letter  is  a  transcript,  in  English,  of 
Chatterton’s  verses  beginning,  “  O  God,  whose  thunders  shake 
the  sky,”  and  a  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Italian.] 


Schon hausen,  February  21,  ’47. 


Johanna,  my,  or  our,  Better  Half  ! — I  received  your 
letter  of  the  18th  to-day,  and  first  I  must  express  my  deep- 
felt  thanks  for  the  cordial  love  in  it  that  touches  me.  Love 
knows  no  thanks  and  expects  none,  some  one  says.  Thanks 
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is  a  cold  word.  Never  mind,  I  feel  gratitude  towards  you, 
and  yet  love  you.  This  afternoon  I  received  your  letter,  and 
could  not  sit  down  to  reply  to  you  immediately,  because  I 
had  to  comply  with  a  tiresome  invitation,  and  had  postponed 
my  departure  until  five,  in  order  to  get  the  post  first.  I  have 
just  come  back,  cold,  wet,  and  irritated  by  the  stupid  people, 
but  still  I  must  write  a  few  lines  to-day. 

I  answer  your  letter  point  by  point.  To  be  superinten¬ 
dent  of  dykes  is  certainly  very  unfortunate  this  year,  when 
one  has  a  fiancee  seventy  miles  away.  Since  last  Sunday  we 
have  had  thawing  weather,  and  for  several  days  we  have 
expected  the  river  to  break  up,  but  it  is  quiet  yet.  A  few 
hours  ago  I  received  a  message  by  courier  saying  that  the  ice 
at  Dresden  and  in  Bohemia  has  been  moving  for  two  days — 
a  dangerous  thing,  when  it  breaks  up  above  earlier  than 
here,  which  may  cause  us  much  trouble.  To-morrow,  or 
Tuesday  at  latest,  the  ice-drive  must  extend  to  this  point.  A 
fortnight  is  the  shortest  period  in  which  the  performance 
can  be  finished ;  sometimes  it  lasts  six,  usually  three  to  four 
weeks.  My  sentimental  tirades  in  relation  to  poor  people 
and  expenses  of  the  journey  will  apparently  remain  empty 
phrases,  and  my  virtue  will  not  be  put  to  the  test,  since  the 
service  will  probably  not  leave  me  free  much  before  the 
middle  of  March,  without  reckoning  on  possible  postpone¬ 
ments.  At  any  rate,  I  will  endeavour  to  have  the  meeting 
of  our  local  “  Order  of  Knighthood,”  which  was  set  for 
the  20th,  held  before  that  time. 

Tell  me,  my  angel — you  write  so  earnestly  about  postage- 
scruples — am  I  or  are  you  the  Pomeranian  who  does  not 
understand  a  joke  ?  Do  you  really  believe  it  concerns  me 
how  much  postage  a  letter  costs — that  I  should  write  one 
less  if  it  were  ten  times  as  much  ?  This  idea  makes  me 
uncommonly  merry,  if  you  meant  it  seriously,  as  by  the  tone 
I  almost  believe  you  did  ;  and  if  I  could  draw  caricatures  I 
would  depict  my  profile  on  the  margin  more  sarcastic-sar¬ 
donic-ironic-satiric  than  you  have  ever  seen  it.  You 
remember,  perhaps,  that  in  Zimmerhausen  I  wondered  at 
your  courage  in  accepting  me,  half  a  stranger,  in  the 
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character  I  still  sustain  ;  but  that  you  know  me  so  little  that 
you  regard  me,  a  born  spendthrift,  as  avaricious,  shows  that 
you  have  surrendered  yourself  in  blind  trust,  in  trust  that 
can  alone  be  inspired  by  a  love  for  which  I  kiss  your  hands 
and  feet.  How  little  you  know  the  world,  my  heart  ! 

Why  do  you  so  lament  your  last  letter  ?  I  found  nothing 
in  it  that  was  not  dear  to  me,  or  could  have  been  dearer. 
And,  were  it  otherwise,  where  should  you  in  future  find  a 
breast  on  which  to  disburden  your  own  of  that  which 
oppresses  it,  if  not  with  me  ?  Who  is  more  bound  and 
entitled  to  share  suffering  and  anxiety  with  you,  bear  your 
sicknesses,  your  faults,  than  I,  who  have  obeyed  my  impulse 
to  do  this,  voluntarily,  without  being  compelled  to  it  through 
the  obligation  of  relationship  or  other  duty  ?  You  had  a 
woman  friend  with  whom  you  could  take  refuge  at  all  times, 
by  whom  you  were  never  repulsed.  Do  you  miss  her  in  this 
way  in  an  exigency  ?  My  dear,  dear  Johanna,  must  I  tell 
you  once  more  that  I  love  you  ;  sans  phrase,  that  we  ought 
to  share  with  each  other  joy  and  suffering — I  your  suffering 
and  you  mine  ;  that  we  are  not  united  for  the  sake  of  show¬ 
ing  and  sharing  with  each  other  only  that  which  gives 
pleasure  ;  but  that  you  may  pour  out  your  heart  at  all  times 
to  me  and  I  to  you,  whatever  it  may  contain  ;  that  I  must  and 
will  bear  your  sorrows,  your  thoughts,  your  naughtinesses, 
if  you  have  any,  and  love  you  as  you  are — not  as  you  ought 
to  be  or  might  be  ?  Make  me  serviceable,  use  me  for  what 
purpose  you  will,  ill-treat  me  without  and  within,  if  you  have 
the  wish  to  do  so.  I  am  there  for  that  purpose,  at  your 
disposal ;  but  never  be  embarrassed  in  any  way  with  me. 
Trust  me  unreservedly,  in  the  conviction  that  I  accept  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  from  you  with  profound  love,  whether  it 
be  glad  or  patient.  Do  not  keep  your  gloomy  thoughts  to 
yourself  while  you  look  on  me  with  cheerful  brow  and 
merry  eyes,  but  share  with  me  in  wore  and  look  what  you 
have  in  your  heart,  whether  it  be  blessing  or  sorrow.  Never 
be  faint-hearted  with  me,  and  if  anything  in  yourself  appears 
to  you  indiscreet,  sinful,  depressing,  reflect  that  everything 
of  that  kind  is  present  in  me  a  thousand  times  more,  and  that 
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I  am  saturated  with  it  far  too  thoroughly  and  deeply  to  look 
on  such  things  with  contempt  when  seen  in  others,  or  to 
become  aware  of  them  in  you,  otherwise  than  with  love,  even 
if  not  always  with  patience.  Look  upon  us  as  mutual  father- 
confessors — as  more  than  that,  since  we,  according  to  the 
scripture,  are  to  be  “  one  flesh.” 


The  22nd,  morning. 

I  have  just  been  abruptly  torn  from  sweetest  dreams 
to  be  told  that  the  ice  is  beginning  to  move — in  itself  a 
very  welcome  bit  of  news.  The  water  is  rising  an  inch 
every  hour,  and  will  probably  continue  at  that  rate  or 
somewhat  slower,  if  no  ice-pack  ensues,  until  it  stands  ten  or 
twelve  feet  higher  than  at  present.  How  long  will  it  then 
remain  at  such  a  height — on  that  it  depends  when  I  shall 
see  you.  For  I  must  see  you  at  last  as  soon  as  the  Elbe 
allows  me  to  go,  in  spite  of  the  district  meeting  and  every¬ 
thing  :  otherwise  your  image  will  grow  fainter  and  fainter 
until  it  will  be  invisible.  I  must  be  here  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Order  of  Knights  however.  I  can  only  write  a  few 
lines  while  the  horses  are  saddled,  and  that  makes  me  heartily 
sorry,  since  I  was  so  full  of  instruction  last  evening  that  to¬ 
day  I  should  have  liked  to  give  you  a  good  stroking  until 
you  purred  comfortably  ;  but  who  knows  when  I  can  write 
again  in  the  next  few  days  ?  And  so  I  will  not  keep  this 
letter,  though  it  is  short.  Do  not  take  pains  to  become  a 
stiff,  smooth  hedge  from  the  outset :  it  can  be  strong  and 
green  only  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  freely  outside  while  it 
is  trimmed  down  to  the  quick  by  the  gardener — and  that  I 
shall  certainly  not  prevail  on  my  heart  to  do.  Rather  have 
the  free  growth  of  the  wild  rose  :  the  hateful  moss  and  the 
too-sharp  thorns  we  shall  both  endeavour  to  remove  without 
pain,  or  at  least  carefully.  Farewell ;  the  lumps  of  ice  are 
playing  the  “  Pappenheim  March”  and  thechorus  of  mounted 
peasants  is  singing,  “  Lively,  Comrades  !  ”  as  a  summons 
to  me.  Why  don’t  the  ice-blocks  really  do  it  ?  How 
beautiful  that  would  be,  and  how  poetical.  That  this  tire¬ 
some  waiting  is  past  is  to  me  like  a  breath  of  fresh  life,  and 
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the  affair  begins  to  move.  To-night  "  I  stand  in  the  dark 
midnight,”  and  you  "To  the  Lord  dumbly  pray  for  your 
dearest  far  away.”  Je  t’embrasse.  Your  vassal, 

B. 


Schonhausen,  February  23,  ’47. 

My  Angel  ! — I  shall  not  send  this  letter  on  its  way  to¬ 
morrow,  it’s  true,  but  I  want  to  make  use  of  the  few 
unoccupied  minutes  left  to  me  to  satisfy  the  need  I  am 
conscious  of  every  hour,  to  communicate  with  you,  and 
forthwith  to  compose  a  "  Sunday  letter  ”  to  you  once  more. 
To-day  I  have  been  "on  the  move”  all  daylong.  "The 
Moorish  king  rode  up  and  down,”  unfortunately  not 
"through  Granada's  royal  town,”  but  between  Havelberg 
and  Jerichow,  on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  and  on  horseback,  and 
got  mighty  cold  doing  so — because,  after  the  warm  weather 
of  the  last  few  days,  I  had  not  made  the  slightest  preparation 
to  encounter  five  degrees  below  freezing,  with  a  cutting 
north  wind,  and  was  too  much  in  haste  or  too  lazy  to  mount 
the  stairs  again  when  I  noticed  the  fresh  air.  During  the 
night  it  had  been  quite  endurable  and  superb  moonlight. 
A  beautiful  spectacle  it  was,  too,  when  the  great  fields  of  ice 
first  set  themselves  massively  in  motion,  with  explosions  like 
cannon-shots,  shattering  themselves  against  one  another ;  they 
rear, shoving  over  and  under  each  other  ;  they  pile  themselves 
up  house  high,  and  sometimes  build  dams  obliquely  across  the 
Elbe,  in  front  of  which  the  pent  stream  rises  until  it  breaks 
through  them  with  rage.  Now  they  are  all  broken  to  pieces 
in  the  battle — the  giants — and  the  water,  verythickly  covered 
with  slabs  of  ice,  the  largest  of  which  measure  several  rods, 
bears  them  out  to  the  free  sea  like  shattered  chains,  with 
grumbling,  clashing  noises.  This  will  go  on  so  for  about 
three  days  more,  until  the  ice  coming  from  Bohemia  has 
gone  by — it  passed  the  bridge  at  Dresden  several  days  ago. 
(The  danger  is  that  the  ice-blocks,  by  jamming  together,  may 
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make  a  dam,  and  the  stream  rise  in  front  of  this — sometimes 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  few  hours.)  Then  comes  the  freshet 
from  the  mountains  which  floods  the  bed  of  the  Elbe,  often 
a  mile  in  width,  and  is  dangerous  in  itself,  owing  to  its 
volume.  How  long  that  is  to  last  we  cannot  tell  before¬ 
hand.  The  prevailing  cold  weather,  combined  with  the 
contrary  sea  wind,  will  certainly  retard  it.  It  may  easily 
last  so  long  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  go  to  Reinfeld 
before  the  20th.  If  only  eight  days  should  be  left  me, 
would  you  have  me  undertake  it,  nevertheless  ? — or  will 
you  wait  to  have  me  without  interruption  after  the  20th,  or 
perhaps  18th  ?  It  is  true  that  fiance  and  dyke-overseer  are 
almost  incompatible  ;  but  were  I  not  the  latter,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  who  should  be.  The  revenues  of  the  office 
are  small,  and  the  duties  sometimes  laborious  ;  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  are  deeply  concerned, 
and  yet  without  public  spirit.  And  even  if  any  one  were 
found  willing  to  undertake  it  for  the  sake  of  the  title, 
which  is,  strange  to  say,  much  desired  in  these  parts, 
there  is  no  one  here  (may  God  forgive  me  the  offence)  who 
would  not  be  either  unfit  for  the  business  or  faint-hearted. 
A  fine  opinion,  you  will  think,  I  have  of  myself,  that  I  alone  am 
not  lacking  in  this  ;  but  I  assert  with  all  of  my  native  modesty 
that  I  have  all  these  faults  in  less  degree  than  the  others  in 
this  part  of  the  country — which  is,  in  fact,  not  saying  much. 

In  your  letter  which  lies  before  me  I  come  upon  “  self- 
control”  again.  That  is  a  fine  acquisition,  for  one  who 
may  profit  by  it,  but  surely  to  be  distinguished  from  com¬ 
pulsion.  It  is  praiseworthy  and  amiable  to  wean  one's  self 
from  tactless  or  provoking  outbursts  of  feeling,  or  to  give 
to  them  a  more  ingratiating  form  ;  but  I  call  it  self-constraint 
— which  makes  one  sick  at  heart — when  one  stifles  his  own 
feelings  in  himself.  In  social  intercourse  one  may  practise 
it,  but  not  we  two  between  ourselves.  If  there  be  tares  in 
the  field  of  our  heart,  we  will  mutually  exert  ourselves  so  to 
dispose  of  them  that  their  seed  cannot  spring  up  ;  but  if  it 
does  we  will  openly  pull  it  up,  and  not  cover  it  artificially 
with  straw  and  hide  it — that  harms  the  wheat  and  does  not 
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injure  the  tares.  Your  thought  was,  I  take  it,  to  pull  them 
up  unaided,  without  paining  me  by  the  sight  of  them  ;  but 
let  us  be  in  this  also  one  heart  and  one  flesh,  even  if  your 
little  thistles  sometimes  prick  my  fingers.  Do  not  turn  your 
back  on  them  nor  conceal  them  from  me.  You  will  not 
always  take  pleasure  in  my  big  thorns,  either — so  big  that  I 
cannot  hide  them  ;  and  we  must  pull  at  them  both  together, 
even  though  our  hands  bleed.  Moreover,  thorns  sometimes 
bear  very  lovely  flowers,  and  if  yours  bear  roses  we  may 
perhaps  let  them  alone  sometimes.  “  The  best  is  foe  to  the 
good  " — in  general,  a  very  true  saying  ;  so  do  not  have  too 
many  misgivings  about  all  your  tares,  which  I  have  not  yet 
discovered,  and  leave  at  least  a  sample  of  them  for  me. 
With  this  exhortation,  so  full  of  unction,  I  will  go  to  sleep, 
although  it  has  just  struck  ten,  for  last  night  I  had  little 
of  it  ;  the  unaccustomed  physical  exercise  has  used  me  up  a 
bit,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  in  the  saddle  again  before 
daylight.  I  am  very,  very  tired — like  a  child. 


The  24th,  morning. 

Strange  to  say,  the  water  has  not  risen  in  the  least  over¬ 
night  ;  an  ice-jam  and  pack  must  therefore  have  occurred 
above,  so  that  it  can’t  get  down.  I  am  rather  angry  that  I 
have  no  news  about  it,  and  will  appease  myself  by  turning 
my  thoughts  to  you,  angela.  It  is  quite  cold  and  windy 
again,  especially  for  riding.  Every  two  miles,  all  along  the 
Elbe,  picket  guards  of  four  riders  are  posted,  so  that  I  may 
find  messengers  at  my  disposal  everywhere,  and  news  and 
orders  may  be  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  yet 
since  midnight  the  reports  from  up-stream  are  lacking — it  is 
an  incredible  lack  of  discipline,  but  in  a  few  hours  I  shall 
know  the  cause  of  it,  et  j’y  mettrai  bon  ordre. 

You  poor  heart,  I  am  wearying  you  with  the  flood  busi¬ 
ness,  and  you  surely  want  to  read  of  quite  other  things.  So 
I  will  tell  you  also  that  Senfft*  writes  to  me,  “  A  clever, 
good,  and  devout  girl  has  become  yours,  and  that  is  a  great 
deal.”  There  you  see  what  people  of  insight  think  of  you. 

*  Von  Senfft-Pilsacfi,  later  first  President  of  Pomerania. 
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What  does  he  find  “  a  great  deal "  of  in  that  ?  That  a  girl  is 
clever,  good  and  devout,  or  that  one  of  this  kind  has  become 
mine  ?  Some  lines,  which  I  regard  as  eminently  mendacious, 
have  lodged  somewhere  in  my  memory  :  “  Out  of  guile, 

cunning,  deceit,  and  conceit,  Nature  wove  with  soft 
gossamer  threads  a  fickle  thing  ;  it  is  called — girl.”  Johanna, 
is  there  really  a  bit  of  truth  in  it,  and  can  any  one  who 
knows  the  world,  as  Senfft  does,  entertain  such  views  of  the 
show-piece  of  creation?  No;  he  finds  it  “a  great  deal" 
that  happiness  so  unmerited  has  been  accorded  to  a  scamp 
like  myself,  and  he  is  right.  Though  you  should  now 
modestly  protest  against  this  explanation,  yet  the  moment 
will  come  when  you  will  accept  it.  Half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  I  believe  that ;  however,  it  will  pass  by — that 
moment.  I,  however,  retain  the  conviction  that  the  fact 
is  as  S.  says. 

Just  now  a  sick  old  woman  came  from  the  village  to  beg, 
and  I  repulsed  her  harshly  because  her  only  daughter  broke 
into  a  house  and  stole  one  hundred  Reichsthalers,  and  is  in 
jail,  although  she  denies  it  with  equal  stupidity  and  bold¬ 
ness,  and  I  believe  her  mother  knew  of  it.  I  suppose  that 
was  very  merciless  on  my  part.  “Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.”  But  one  is  so  often  deceived  by  mendicity,  and  so 
many  are  in  need  who  do  not  deserve  it.  But  I  will  inquire 
more  closely  into  their  circumstances,  and  not  meddle  in 
God’s  retributive  office. 

Evening. 

To-day  was  my  deceased  mother’s  birthday.  How  clearly 
it  rises  before  me — when  my  parents  lived  in  Berlin  on  the 
Opernplatz,  next  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  when  I  used  to 
be  brought  from  the  boarding-school  by  the  gamekeeper  in 
the  morning,  and  found  my  mother’s  room  decorated  with 
lilies  of  the  valley,  of  which  she  was  particularly  fond,  and 
with  gifts  of  garments,  books,  and  interesting  trinkets  ;  then 
a  big  dinner,  with  many  young  officers,  who  are  now  old 
majors,  and  carousing,  old,  decorated  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  devoured  by  worms.  And  when  I  had  been  sent 
away  from  the  table,  as  though  my  hunger  had  been 
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appeased,  the  chambermaid  took  me  in  hand,  to  ruin  my 
stomach  utterly  with  purloined  caviare,  meringues,  &c. 
What  a  lot  all  these  domestics  did  steal.  My  mother  was  a 
beautiful  woman  who  loved  display,  with  a  clear  and  lively 
intelligence,  but  with  little  of  that  winning  warmth  of 
manner  which  the  Berliner  calls  “  Gemtlth,”  She  wished 
me  to  learn  much  and  to  attain  great  things,  and  it  often 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  hard,  cold  towards  me.  What 
a  mother  is  worth  to  her  child  one  learns  only  when  it  is 
too  late — when  she  is  dead.  The  most  mediocre  maternal 
love,  with  all  the  dilution  of  maternal  selfishness,  is  a  very 
giant  compared  with  any  childish  affection.  My  father  I 
really  loved,  and  when  I  was  not  with  him  I  formed  resolu¬ 
tions  that  had  little  endurance ;  for  how  often  have  I 
rewarded  his  truly  unmeasured,  disinterested,  kindly  tender¬ 
ness  for  me  with  coldness  and  apathy.  And  yet  I  cannot 
withdraw  the  assertion  that  I  was  fond  of  him  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  I  never  spoke  with  my  father  about  matters  of 
faith.  His  belief  was  not  quite  that  of  Christianity  :  he 
relied  so  upon  God’s  love  and  mercy  that  everything  else 
besides  this  reliance  seemed  to  him  superfluous.  About  my 
mother’s  religion  I  only  remember  that  she  read  much  in 
the  “Hours  of  Devotion,”  and  that  she  was  often  terrified  and 
angry  at  my  panthestic  tendency  and  utter  disbelief  in  the 
Bible  and  Christianity.  She  did  not  go  to  church,  and  was 
much  attached  to  Swedenborg,  the  prophetess  of  Prevorst, 
and  the  theories  of  Mesmer,  Schubert,  Justinus  Kerner — an 
enthusiasm  that  stood  in  strange  contradiction  to  her  other¬ 
wise  cold,  intellectual  clearness.  So  far  as  I  know,  her 
belief  also  was  not  Christian,  as  we  understand  the  word. 
Do  you  know  what  a  prince  of  Friesland  said  at  his  baptism? 
He  asked  the  priest  whether  his  heathen  ancestors  had  been 
damned  for  their  unbelief.  Upon  an  affirmative  reply  he 
refused  to  let  himself  be  baptized,  for,  where  his  father  was 
he  wished  also  to  be.  I  mention  that  only  as  a  fact,  without 
applying  it  to  myself.  Many  comfortless  thoughts,  I  will 
not  say  doubts,  connect  themselves  with  it.  Two  shall  be 
grinding  at  one  mill  ;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
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left.  If  God  will  have  it  so,  there  is  no  grumbling,  but— 
well,  as  to  the  “  but  ”  orally  when  we  have  opportunity. 

On  my  window-sill,  among  all  sorts  of  crocuses  and 
hyacinths,  stand  two  camellias,  which  always  inspire  me 
with  strange  thoughts.  One  of  them — slender,  and  pretty, 
with  its  ornamental  crown  and  soft,  pale,  very  pale  pink 
blossoms,  but  little  foliage  and  only  two  buds,  transports  me 
to  Reddetin,  holds  itself  rather  stiffly  and  lisps  English.  The 
other  strikes  the  eye  with  far  less  beauty,  and  its  stalk  betrays 
in  its  gnarled  twisting  lack  of  care  in  pruning.  From  the  midst 
of  the  foliage  a  dead  branch  stands  out,  but  the  crown  is  rich 
in  leaves,  and  the  leaves  greener  than  its  neighbour’s  :  its 
eight  buds  promise  a  rich  bloom,  and  its  colour  is  deep 
dark  red  and  white,  in  irregular,  gay  variegation.  Do  you 
take  the  comparison  amiss  ?  It  is  a  lame  comparison, 
moreover,  for  I  do  not  love  camellias,  because  they  are  without 
scent,  and  you  I  love  precisely  for  the  fragrance  of  your 
spirit’s  bloom,  which  is  white,  dark  red,  and  black. 

I  am  really  capable  of  a  passion  for  flowers,  but  those 
without  perfume,  which  are  the  pride  of  most  gardeners — 
dahlias,  peonies,  tulips,  camellias — have  been  indifferent  to 
me  since  I  was  a  child.  With  regard  to  people,  I  have  again 
and  again  been  obliged  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  naturally 
implanted  error,  which  from  external  beauty  unconsciously 
infers  an  interior  to  correspond.  I  have  never  found  such  an 
agreement  :  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  Caroline,  but 
her  beauty  is  very  far  from  regularity,  and  on  the  other  hand 
her  worldly  wise  and  world-loving  sense  lacks  precisely  that 
je  ne  sais  quoi,  that  fragrant  breath  from  the  unfathomed 
inmost  depths  of  the  spirit,  which  is  neither  poetry  nor  love 
nor  religion,  but  which  reinforces  and  elevates  all  three,  and, 
where  its  influence  is  felt,  makes  one  more  receptive  to  them. 
Its  caricature  I  call  sentimentality  ;  the  genuine  thing  I  feel 
when  I  am  with  you.  But  I  know  no  word  for  it  just  now. 

Perhaps  I  shall  write  a  few  lines  more  in  the  morning,  or 
may  be  I  shall  only  have  time  to  seal  this  up.  The  water 
does  not  seem  to  be  dangerous  on  this  occasion,  but  if  we 
do  not  have  warmer  weather  with  rain,  it  will  unfortunately 
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be  slow  in  running  off.  Most  cordial  remembrances  to  your 
dear  parents,  to  whom  I  should  also  write,  and  to  whom  I 
beg  that  you  will  communicate  any  part  of  my  letters  that 
you  think  suitable.  Farewell. 

Your 

Bismarck. 


The  25th. 

At  last  the  Elbe  has  risen  two  feet  over  night.  If  she 
were  to  be  so  tiresomely  gentle-spirited  every  year  as  this 
year  up  to  now,  I  should  resign  the  command  of  her 
floods.  I’d  rather  walk  than  ride  lazy  horses.  It  is  now,  at 
7  A.M.,  four  degrees  below  freezing,  but  feels  warmer  to  me. 
The  snow  has  been  falling  lightly  and  perpendicularly,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  breeze  stirring,  for  an  hour  ;  mist  lies  over 
the  country  ;  and,  as  here  the  ticking  of  the  big  clock,  so 
there  is  no  sound  outside  but  the  light  clink  of  the  gliding 
ice  on  the  river  and  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  wild  geese, 
which  tell  me  the  welcome  news  that  the  melting  weather 
will  last.  Even  the  people  are  quiet  on  the  dyke  to-day,  and 
let  themselves  be  snowed  on  like  posts,  and  all  look  sleepy — 
for  which  I  can  hardly  blame  them,  as  they  had  the  worst 
night-watch,  from  twelve  to  six.  Four  times  in  twenty-four 
hours  they  are  relieved,  but  I  never. 

I  enclose  a  sample  of  the  camellias  for  you,  but  the  dark 
red  will  fade  if  Herr  Boge,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the 
Zuckers  postmaster  was,  keeps  it  three  days  again.  1 
wonder  whether  they  read  my  letters  there  ?  I  always  get 
yours  regularly  the  second  day  after  being  sent.  At  the  little 
stations  in  Pomerania  there  are  people  enough  who  are 
curious  and  have  nothing  to  do.  Where  the  Dresden  railway 
crosses  the  Elbe  at  Riesa,  breaks  in  the  dyke  have  occurred. 
I  do  not  understand  why  more  water  does  not  come  here. 
May  God  guard  you,  Jeanne  the  black,  and  bring  us  soon 
together.  Je  rri impatiente. 
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25th,  Evening. 

Dearest, — I  cannot  write  to  your  mother  without  sending 
you  a  few  lines  of  thanks  for  your  sausage-perfumed  letter, 
and  bringing  to  light  a  genuine  bit  of  childishness.  You 
wouldn't  believe  how  superstitious  I  am,  but  just  when  I  had 
come  in,  and,  according  to  directions  in  your  mother's  letter, 
opened  the  package  of  sausages  and  broken  the  seal  of  your 
letter,  the  large  clock  suddenly,  and  quite  without  reason, 
stopped  still  at  three  minutes  before  six.  It  is  an  old 
English  hall-clock  that  my  grandfather  had  from  his  youth 
up,  that  for  seventy  years  has  been  standing  on  the  same 
spot,  had  never  been  out  of  order,  and  also  never  had  run 
down.  I  jogged  it  and  it  went  again.  Write  me  immedi¬ 
ately  that  you  are  well  and  in  good  spirits.  Your  mother 
also  complains  that  you  are  getting  pale  and  thin.  All  that 
makes  me  so  anxious,  childish  as  I  am.  A  little  while  ago 
I  had  a  distressing  experience.  A  respectable  official  whom 
I  had  a  mind  to  scold  because  he  had  not  been  at  his  post, 
replied  simply,  “  My  only  son  has  just  died.”  It  made  me 
so  sad.  I  will  come  as  soon  as  the  flood  is  over,  in  spite  of 
all  the  district  meetings.  Only  write  me  that  you  are  well. 

I  did  not  assume  that  you  were  distrustful,  in  spite  of  your 
letter  at  that  time  ;  else  I  should  perhaps  not  have  sent  you 
the  English  verses.  I  only  wanted  to  warn  you  against  it, 
and  should  not  have  done  that  if  you  had  not  prompted  it — 
that  is,  the  warning.  My  trust  in  you  is  so  immovable  :  why 
should  I  not  take  for  granted  a  similar  confidence  on  your 
part  ?  You  must  really  take  my  letters  less  seriously  than 
you  seem  to  do  :  the  written  word  has  such  a  solemn  and 
indestructible  look,  and  an  inflection  of  the  voice  is  needed 
to  explain  it ;  but,  my  heart,  I  write  to  you — chatting  as 
if  we  were  sitting  together — many  a  word  for  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  held  responsible,  as  though  it  were  spoken  in 
confidential,  easy-going  talk,  and  were  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  I  am  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  my  last  letters,  which 
are  still  on  the  way,  will  make  a  more  serious  impres¬ 
sion  on  you  than  they  ought,  for  they  were,  I  fancy,  quite 
astonishingly  over-wise.  I  would  so  much  rather  say  all  that 
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to  you  while  I  hold  you  in  my  arms  and  look  into  your  eyes  : 
then  I  could  be  sure  not  to  give  you  pain,  my  heart,  and 
could  immediately  see  it  in  your  features  if  I  had  been 
unskilful — like  the  bear  who  smashes  the  fly  on  his  master's 
forehead  with  a  stone.  When  you  read  the  English  poems, 
my  angel,  keep  in  mind  that  I  did  not  make  them,  but  Byron. 
Had  I  been  the  poet  and  told  the  truth  in  them,  the  contents 
would  certainly  have  been  love  once  for  all. 

Do  write  me  immediately  how  you  are  getting  on  in  health. 
I  had  such  a  hateful  dream.  Moritz  had  said  to  you  that  it 
was  all  up  with  us,  we  were  lost  together  because  my  faith 
was  not  correct  and  firm,  and  you  shoved  me  into  the  rolling 
sea  from  the  plank  which  I  had  seized  in  the  shipwreck,  for 
fear  it  would  not  support  us  both,  and  you  turned  from  me, 
and  I  was  once  more  as  of  old,  only  poorer  by  loss  of  a  hope 
and  of  a  friend.  When  I  awoke,  I  smiled  with  the  accepted 
lover’s  complacency  :  “The  English  call  that  a  nightmare, 
the  Germans  call  it  an  Alp.”  You  must  have  received  a  letter 
this  evening,  a  fragmentary  one,  perhaps  just  as  the  old 
clock  of  fate  stopped.  I  am  so  nervously  excited  to-day  ;  I 
will  take  another  ride  to  quiet  myself,  and  look  after  the 
guards.  Do  take  care  of  your  eyes,  my  dear  one.  Soyez 
Jeanne  la  sage.  How  nice  of  your  mother  to  write  me. 
Forgive  this  too  hurried  scrawl.  My  musical  huntsman  is 
playing  a  very  soothing  tune  on  the  flute  downstairs,  “  Thine 
is  my  heart  ” — and  it  shall  always  be,  you  angel.  B. 

It  is  seven  degrees  below  freezing  again,  and  clear  star¬ 
light  :  the  water  is  kept  back  by  it  uncommonly.  But  were 
it  otherwise  the  danger  would  be  very  great  this  year.  At 
last  to-day  the  Elbe  rose  three  feet,  and  fills  all  its  bed  like 
a  lake.  If  rains  and  high  winds  come  while  the  water  is  up, 
there  may  be  distress  yet.  So  long  as  the  Elbe  does  not 
take  to  its  old  bed — i.e.,  from  a  lake  become  a  river — I 
cannot  get  away  under  the  regulations,  as  I  unfortunately 
have  no  substitute.  Let  us  be  patient  during  this  time,  and 
take  comfort  in  view  of  other  betrothed  couples  severed  for 
years.  Beilin  received  the  letters  with  deep  emotion,  and 
showed  them  to  me  with  pride. 
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Reading  this  letter  at  daylight,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bum 
it,  and  should  have  done  so  if  I  had  the  time  for  writing 
another  one.  It’s  all  humbug;  but,  the  ink  being  spent,  you 
must  take  your  chance.  Read  it,  tear  it  up,  and  never  mind* 


Schonhausen,  February  28,  1847. 

Most  Beloved, — I  only  thank  you  in  a  few  lines  for 
your  letter  of  Friday,  as  I  must  still  let  streams  of  official 
ink  (which  is  much  more  grey  than  other  sorts)  flow  through 
my  pen  this  evening  ;  and  to-morrow  must  start  early,  and 
not  return  home  all  day. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  last  Sunday — as  yet  the  longest, 
and  therefore  most  valued — I  would  tell  you  how  deeply 
I  was  touched  by  the  sympathy  you  have  bestowed  upon 
my  past  life  :  I  took  occasion  to  pity  myself  once  more 
quite  unfeignedly  that  life  and  people  have  so  played  with 
me.  I  was  already  actually  quite  aged  in  my  twenty-third 
year — at  any  rate,  far  and  away  more  blase  than  at  present ; 
and  I  regarded  myself  as  quite  unhappy,  found  the  world 
and  life  in  it  stale  and  unprofitable,  more  so  than  I  was 
willing  to  hint  to  my  cousin  or  my  father.  I  have  perhaps 
-grown  more  capricious,  too,  like  my  handwriting — you  are 
right  in  that  :  one  usually  grows  more  so  with  years  ;  still, 
with  women  it  becomes  easier  for  me  to  control  this  fault, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  your  lot  to  yield  against  your  inclina¬ 
tion.  But  how  is  it  going  to  be  w  th  me  ?  I  am  really 
curious  to  know  whether  you  will  yet  get  me  into  a  black 
velvet  covering  or  not.  In  March,  at  any  rate,  you  cannot 
accomplish  that  without  danger  to  my  health — it  is  only  a 
summer  costume. 

The  Elbe  begins  to  fall  again,  but  is  still  eight  to  ten  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  this  incalculable 
mass  of  water  is  held  together  and  prevented  from  inun¬ 
dating  the  country  only  by  narrow  dykes,  just  wide  enough 
for  a  wagon  to  be  driven  on  them.  If  God  did  not  send  the 


*  The  paragraph  was  written  in  English. 
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freezing  weather  to  enchain  the  confluents  from  time  to 
time,  we  should  be  exposed  to  very  dangerous  conditions. 
Meanwhile  the  larger  part  of  the  water  has  now  passed 
down  stream,  I  hope,  or  is  passing,  and  that  which  the  cold 
held  back  will  soon  follow,  for  the  weather  has  been  mild 
since  early  this  morning.  Moreover,  it  has  been  superbly 
calm  as  yet,  so  that  the  dykes  have  not  suffered  from  the 
waves.  This  peaceable  solution  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
a  tiresome  one  also,  for  it  results  in  a  much  longer  duration 
of  the  freshet.  If  this  still  weather  lasts,  I  think  that  all 
anxiety  will  have  passed  in  eight  to  twelve  days ;  but  if  rain 
and  storm  come  on  it  may  have  finished  two  or  three  days 
sooner,  though  with  risk,  for  there  is  still  so  much  snow  in 
the  mountains  that  if  it  melts  suddenly  the  water  will  rise 
above  our  heads.  Before  the  10th,  therefore,  the  flood  will 
not  set  me  free — perhaps  later.  Then  I  have  a  few  sessions 
with  litigious  peasant  communities,  which  I  could  indeed 
arrange  after  the  20th  ;  and  yet  they  must  come  off,  sooner 
or  later.  But  even  if  I  do  postpone  them,  the  question 
still  remains  whether,  after  deducting  twice  forty-eight 
hours  for  the  journey  there  and  back,  I  have  time  enough 
left  over  to  go  to  you.  Nous  verrons :  the  result  will  show. 

I  saw  my  good  mare  Miss  Breeze  depart  to-day  with 
some  sadness.  She  fell  on  the  dyke  several  times  with  me, 
for  no  good  reason — a  sign  that  she  had  outlived  her  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  riding  horse,  at  least  for  me.  She  has  carried  me 
over  many  a  piece  of  land  and  many  a  ditch,  in  reward  for 
which  she  will  find  repose  in  the  care  of  my  friend,  Ulrich 
Dewitz,  a  great  horse-breeder,  and  devote  herself  till  her 
death  to  the  delights  of  maternity.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  to  you  and  commending,  as  her  successor  here, 
and  your  future  acqaintance,  a  six-year-old  youth,  Mr. 
Mousquetaire,  son  of  Demetrius  and  Red  Rover,  who  is  said 
to  find  no  obstacle  on  the  land  too  high  or  too  broad,  and 
who  never  for  a  second  lost  sight  of  the  leader  of  the  pack 
in  the  last  stag-hunt  in  Ivenack. 

You  care  for  nobody  ?  But  that  is  not  a  bit  true,  my 
heart,  and  the  inference  is  also  untrue,  and,  moreover,  both 
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of  them  will  never  be  true,  however  romantic  it  seems  to 
you  ;  it  is  so  tiresome  that,  in  the  long  run,  nobody  can 
endure  it,  even  with  Christianity’s  consolation — for  I  believe 
it  is  in  direct  contradiction  therewith,  and  the  latter  is  eclipsed 
where  that  utterance  can  be  true.  That  is  another  issue  of 
the  contest  between  faith  and  works.  Faith  which  allows  the 
believer  to  segregate  himself  from  his  brothers  on  this  earth, 
so  that  he  contents  himself  with  a  putative  isolated  relation 
to  the  Lord  alone,  in  mere  contemplation,  is  a  dead  faith, 
that  I  characterised,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  an  earlier 
letter  as  quietism  (from  quies,  rest) — an  erroneous  way,  in 
my  opinion,  into  which  pietism  easily  and  often  leads, 
especially  with  women.  By  this  I  mean  with  the  isolation 
— surelynot  the  spiritual  arrogance  which  esteems  itself  holier 
than  others — but,  I  might  say,  the  quiet  waiting  for  the 
Lord’s  day,  in  faith  and  hope,  only  without  what  seems  to 
me  true  love.  Where  that  is,  there  the  need  exists,  I  believe, 
to  unite  one’s  self,  in  friendship  or  through  other  ties,  more 
closely  to  some  visible  being  than  through  the  bonds  of  the 
universal  Christian  love.  Jesus  himself  had  a  disciple  whom 
he  “  loved,”  that  is,  loved  more  deeply  and  differently 
than  is  implied  by  “  Love  one  another  ” — for  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  want  to  exclude  this  last  command  with  your 
“  caring  for  nobody.”  But  you  should  do  more  :  you 
should  have  souls  that  come  nearer  to  you  than  others,  even 
though  you  should  some  time  live  without  me — which, 
despite  your  sad  premonitions  about  our  never  seeing  each 
other  again,  is  not  likely  to  happen  so  soon.  Nevertheless, 
fatta  sia  la  tua  volonta,  and  should  it  so  happen,  then  think 
of  this,  my  heart.  I  contend  on  principle  against  every 
gloomy  view  of  the  future,  though  I  do  not  always  master 
them  ;  I  make  an  effort  to  hope  for  the  best  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  always,  of  course,  with  the  foregoing  Italian  words 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  fundamental  thoughts.  Suffering, 
when  it  comes,  makes  itself  felt  soon  enough — I  do  not  wish 
to  anticipate  it  through  fear. 

You  ask  me  whether  a  locked-up  heart  is  a  very  bad  thing. 
I  cannot  say  yes,  unconditionally,  but  I  am  very  much  of 
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your  opinion  that  one  should  not  wear  it  on  the  sleeve 
before  everybody,  but  lay  it  open  only  to  the  eyes  of  intimate 
friends. 

Would  you  really  like  to  kill  yourself  with  weeping,  my 
angel  ?  You  should  at  least  not  let  your  parents  hear  that ; 
but  tell  me  why.  (I  am  an  Altmarker,  who  wants  to  know 
reasons  ;  from  the  time  I  was  two  years  old  until  I  was 
seven,  I  was  brought  up  in  Pomerania — hence  I  sometimes 
can’t  understand  a  joke.)  Why  do  you  wish  to  cry?  Because 
you  have  been  thoughtless  enough  to  promise  yourself  in 
marriage  ?  Because  your  parents  and  the  other  people  love 
you  so  ?  Because  spring  is  coming,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
each  other  again  ?  The  thing  you  lack  is  misfortune,  my 
angel ;  or,  because  the  Lord  does  not  send  it  to  you,  you 
make  some  for  yourself.  Among  human  beings,  according 
to  their  constitution,  every  nature  craves  its  due  ration  of 
trouble  and  sorrow,  and  if  real  troubles  and  sorrows  are 
omitted  imagination  must  supply  them  ;  or  if  it  cannot  do 
so,  one  pines  with  pessimism,  with  general,  unintelligent 
tearfulness. 

Cordial  remembrances  to  your  parents.  I  must  go  out 
now,  and  have  written  these  lines  to-day  in  haste,  while 
drinking  salted  milk  as  in  Reinfield.  My  head  was  so  very 
full  of  business  last  evening,  and  still  is,  that  I  cannot  write 
you  freely.  A  cordial  farewell,  my  love,  and  do  not  weep 
so  much  ;  and  yet  if  you  do,  at  least  let  me  know  of  it. 

B. 


Schonhaosen,  March  4,  1847. 

My  Dear  Heart, — On  my  return  from  the  District  Diet 
yesterday  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  your  letter, 
which  I  did  not  expect  till  to-day.  All  sorts  of  unforeseen 
police  matters  prevented  my  answering  it  this  morning 
before  post  time  ;  and  now  that  a  lively  gallop  on  Mous- 
quetaire  has  rid  me  of  vexation  and  'headache  (conse¬ 
quences  of  the  bad  wine  I  had  to  drink  yesterday  with  the 
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delegates),  I  find  myself  for  the  first  time  in  undisturbed 
tete-a-tcte  with  your  dear  letter. 

You  felt,  no  doubt,  that  you  were  a  very  sensible  person 
when  you  beheld  your  cold-blooded,  sceptical  friend  in  the 
cloudland  of  superstition  and  interpretation  of  dreams. 
Strange  enough  it  is,  too  ;  but  who  will  explain  the  contra¬ 
dictions  that  exist  in  the  nature  of  every  individual  ? 
Hobbes,  the  materialistic  atheist,  could  not  sleep  alone  for 
fear  of  ghosts.  Now,  although  I,  trusting  in  God’s  supreme 
power  and  submissive  to  His  will,  am  not  exactly  afraid  of 
supernatural  contacts  and  influences — at  least,  not  more  than 
of  those  which  are  corporeal — yet  I  do  believe,  to  express  it 
in  Hamlet’s  hackneyed  words,  that  there  are  many  things 
between  heaven  and  earth  of  which  our  philosophers  do  not 
dream,  or,  if  they  do  dream  of  them,  of  which  they  can  give 
no  satisfactory  account.  Yes,  in  the  deeper  sense,  all  in  us, 
and  outside  us,  belongs  to  this  category,  and  the  expression 
"a  miracle”  always  draws  from  me  an  inward  smile  at  the 
lack  of  logic,  for  we  see  miracles  every  minute,  and  nothing 
but  miracles.  Those  for  which  we  are  blunted  by  daily 
usage  we  deem  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  which  every 
precocious  fool  thinks  he  can  see  through  to  the  bottom  ; 
but  if  something  attracts  our  notice  by  being  new,  and 
apparently  foreign  to  the  course  of  the  great  machine 
hitherto  observed,  though  not  explained,  then  we  cry  out 
about  “  miracles,”  as  though  this  were  the  only  manifesta¬ 
tion  that  we  could  not  comprehend. 

Your  letter  made  a  very  agreeable  impression  on  me,  as 
being  quieter,  less  excited  than  sometimes — by  which  I  do 
not  in  the  least  mean  to  blame  the  excited  ones,  for  on,  the 
contrary,  I  like  excitement.  Two  things  in  them  especially 
reassured  me  :  that  I  have  never  wounded  you  in  my  letters, 
and  that  you  clearly  and  decidedly  express  your  indulgence 
and  patience  for  my  possible  errors  in  religious  belief  and 
my  scepticism,  and  that  you  will  love  me  still,  even  though 
God  should  lead  our  hearts  different  ways.  Probably  in  no 
field  is  the  saying,  “Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,”  more 
applicable  than  in  matters  of  belief.  According  to  my  view, 
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the  latter  are  no  impediment  to  earthly  unions,  provided 
neither  of  those  who  are  united  is  a  scoffer  and  contem¬ 
ner. 

A  step  further,  and  they  yield  an  element  of  common 
spiritual  life,  provided  both  associates  are  “  believers  " — by 
which  I  do  not  mean  that  both  believe  precisely  the  same 
thing,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  same  formulated  con¬ 
fession  exactly  and  word  for  word,  but  only  that  both 
earnestly  and  humbly  study  and  pray  that  they  may  attain 
to  the  true  faith,  while  committing  the  outcome  to  God.  I 
remember  that  when  we  were  taking  a  walk  from  Wartens- 
leben,  we  talked  of  some  one  who  did  not  believe  in  the  fall 
of  man,  or  perhaps  some  other  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  You 
were  somewhat  alarmed,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  my  not 
accepting  your  repudiation  of  such  heresy  with  the  same 
vivacity  that  you  showed  in  expressing  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  saying  something  new  to  you  when  I  explain 
that  I  also  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  accept  all  that  is 
written  in  the  Bible.  I  certainly  believe  that  it  contains  the 
Word  of  God,  but  only  as  it  has  been  possible  for  this  to 
be  transmitted  and  communicated  to  us  by  persons  who, 
however  holy,  were  still  subject  to  sin  and  to  misunder¬ 
standing?  For  such  persons  were  the  Apostles  and  the 
other  authors  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  therefore  they  could 
only  apprehend  and  re-state  God’s  Word  according  to  their 
human  characteristics,  even  when  it  came  to  them  directly,  as 
to  the  Apostles  ;  still  more  so  when  it  reached  them,  not  from 
the  Master  himself,  but  through  manifold  human  channels, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Evangelist  Luke.  You  know  that  Paul 
was  not  converted  till  after  Christ’s  death  ;  that  this  Evan¬ 
gelist  was  a  later  disciple  of  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples. 
Therefore,  when  I  am  in  doubt,  I  attach  more  value  to 
passages  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  themselves  than 
to  those  of  Paul  and  Luke.  You  will  urge  in  answer  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  those  authors  and  the 
subsequent  communication  of  it  to  their  disciples,  and  that 
it  is  presumptuous  to  wish  to  judge  of  the  Scriptures  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  opinion  ;  and  in  this  you  may  perhaps  be 
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right.  If  it  is  not  distasteful  to  you,  I  will  tell  you  by  word 
of  mouth  more  about  this  subject  and  the  foundation  of  my 
view  :  the  written  word  always  says  too  much  for  me,  I 
think,  and  is  so  easily  stretched  and  misunderstood. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  all  the  houses  in  it  do 
not  look  alike,  any  more  than  do  the  inmates,  who  are, 
nevertheless,  all  Romans.  As  for  my  journey,  I  can  say, 
unfortunately,  that  it  certainly  will  not  take  place  before  the 
20th.  The  Elbe  is  harmless  for  the  present,  it  is  true,  but 
with  the  great  quantities  of  unmelted  snow  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  soon  as  the  thaw  becomes  more  decided  a  second 
freshet  cannot  fail  to  occur.  If  this  comes  after  the  20th  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  detained  by  it  :  I  am  tired  of 
waiting.  But  before  that  I  have  too  much  other  business  to 
be  able  to  get  away.  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  here  on  the 
18th,  as  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  preparatory  to  the  20th 
takes  place  on  the  19th,  and,  accordingly,  I  should  have  to 
leave  Reinfeld  on  the  16th.  On  Monday,  the  8th,  I  must  be 
in  Magdeburg,  where  I  have  business  with  Gerlach.  Three 
long-drawn-out  sessions  here  in  the  neighbourhood  and  a 
matter  with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  which  will  necessitate  a 
stay  of  several  days  in  Berlin,  are  postponable,  yet  unavoid¬ 
able,  impediments,  which,  if  I  should  disregard  them  now, 
would  keep  me  the  longer  away  from  you  after  the  20th. 
Besides,  I  have  to  attend  to  some  rather  far-reaching  clerical 
work,  as  the  Estates  of  several  districts  of  the  province  have 
entrusted  to  me  the  development  of  a  plan  I  suggested  three 
months  ago  for  transforming  our  judicial  system,  and  chosen 
me  as  their  representative  in  Berlin  in  this  matter — a  very 
honourable,  yet  very  burdensome  office.  If,  three  months 
ago,  I  had  foreseen  how  it  was  going  to  be  with  us,  I  should 
have  postponed  the  reform-plans  somewhat ;  but  now  they 
must  be  submitted  to  the  King  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Landtag,  as  the  matter  will  probably  come  up  for  action  in 
that  [body]. 

I  have  just  enjoyed  eating  Reinfeld  sausage  for  supper— a 
really  successful  product  of  Adelheid-Mathilde’s*  artistic 

*  Housekeeper  at  Reinfeld. 
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skill,  with  which  Frau  Beilin  is  especially  parsimonious,  and 
cuts  the  slices  for  me  too  thin.  When  you  are  here  I  shall 
certainly  be  better  off,  and  at  least  be  able  to  satisfy  my 
hunger. 

I  was  grieved  to  come  to  the  conclusion  to-day,  and  not 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  must  get  rid  of  Odin  if  we  come  into 
closer  relations  with  B.,  for  the  foolish  beast  simply  cannot 
stand  any  Jews,  either  genuine  or  baptized,  and  gives  the  rein 
to  this  prejudice  so  unrestrainedly  and  bloodthirstily  that  he 
has  to  be  chained  up  so  long  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Patriarchs  tarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house — 
which  shows  him  to  be  a  very  sharp-eyed  connoisseur  of 
national  peculiarities.  Your  mother’s  joke  on  my  dislike  of 
B.  was  not  misunderstood,  even  if  I  did  interpret  it  as  a  half- 
serious  caution.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  otherwise  if 
you  had  made  the  remark,  however  much  of  a  Pomeranian 
I  have  become.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  written 
word  whether  the  ink,  while  it  was  wet,  mirrored  a  banter¬ 
ing  eye  or  the  lines  of  anxious  seriousness,  and  from  ladies 
I  am  accustomed  (I  tell  you  in  confidence)  to  regard  many 
a  saying  as  serious  which  in  a  man’s  mouth  I  should  never 
take  to  be  so. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  rather  insignificant  view  of  the 
house  here,  as  it  looks  on  the  gabled  side  when  seen  from 
the  garden.  The  windows  on  this  side  belong  to  uninhabited 
rooms,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  command  a  wide  and 
quite  pleasant  view  over  the  smooth  plain  of  the  Elbe  valley 
and  the  higher  banks  on  the  farther  side. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  very  dear  letter 
from  Moritz,  much  more  calm  and  clear  than  the  last,  about 
which  he  himself  speaks  with  disapproval.  Do  me  the 
favour,  my  heart,  not  to  excite  each  other  to  tears — events 
in  themselves  have  done  more  than  enough  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  rather  let  each  of  you  give  courage  to  the  other, 
make  your  music  in  a  major  key,  and  for  my  sake  stop 
getting  pale  and  thin,  lest  on  the  23rd  I  stand  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  shaking  my  head  in  front  of  you  before  I  embrace 
you.  It  is  an  abuse  of  privilege  which  our  father-confessor 
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is  guilty  of  with  you,  that  he  uses  your  eyes  as  watering-pots 
for  the  plants  of  his  sorrow. 

The  words  “ Two  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill”  had  a 
different  meaning  in  my  letter  from  that  you  assume.  I 
was  confident  or  presumptuous  enough  to  assume  that  you 
and  I  should  not  be  separated  at  the  time  alluded  to  in  that 
passage :  the  thought  referred  to  my  parents. 

So,  then,  you  think  Senfft  considered  it  a  “good  deal” 
that  a  girl  could  be  clever  and  good  and  pious.  I  thought 
they  all  were  that.  Now,  what  are  the  others  to  me  ?  I 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  except  perhaps  your 
waiting-maid  ;  see  to  it,  then,  that  she  does  not  belong  to 
the  opposite  category,  for  should  she  be  transferred  from 
Reinfeld  to  this  house  she  would  have  a  long  return  trip. 
Even  without  taking  that  into  account,  I  find  it  very  hard 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  dismiss  people,  once  I  have  taken 
them  into  my  service,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  the  same 
principles  with  respect  to  the  female  part  of  the  regiment. 
The  atmosphere  here  promotes  length  of  days  among  the 
servants.  Beilin  is  a  peasant's  son  from  the  village  here, 
who  began  as  stable-boy  in  my  father’s  employ,  and  has 
been  forty  years  in  our  service — thirty-two  of  them  as 
overseer.  His  wife  was  born  in  our  service,  a  daughter  of 
the  former,  sister  of  the  present,  shepherd.  The  latter  and 
the  master-tiler,  who  also  will  soon  be  sixty,  are  of  the 
second  generation  in  service  here,  and  their  fathers  held  the 
same  positions  under  my  grandfather  and  father.  The 
gardener’s  family,  unfortunately,  died  out  last  year  with  the 
decease  of  a  childless  man  of  seventy-five,  who  had  inherited 
the  position  from  his  father.  The  herdsman  knew  my 
father  when  he  was  an  ensign  ;  when  my  father  died  the 
land-steward  and  huntsman  resigned  their  offices  on  account 
of  the  infirmities  of  age,  both  after  serving  almost  fifty  years 
— the  son  of  Nimrod  after  I  had  been  obliged  to  assure  him 
that  he  should  have  the  shooting  of  all  the  hares  that  I 
needed  for  the  kitchen,  although  the  poor  bungler  can  no 
longer  see  well  enough  to  do  it.  Even  among  the  birds  of 
passage,  the  maids,  are  some  whom  I  have  known  for  ten 
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years,  and  perhaps  longer.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  some¬ 
what  proud  that  this  conservative  principle  has  prevailed  so 
many  years  in  this  house,  in  which  my  ancestors  lived  for 
centuries  in  the  same  rooms,  where  they  were  born  and 
where  they  died.  The  pictures  in  the  house  and  in  the 
church  show  them  as  they  were — from  knights  in  clanking 
mail  to  cavaliers  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  their  long 
hair  and  pointed  beards ;  then  the  wearers  of  gigantic 
periwigs,  who  strutted  about  with  talons  rouges  on  these 
boards,  and  the  queue-wearing  trooper  who  fell  in  Frederick 
the  Great’s  battles,  down  to  the  degenerate  offspring  who 
now  lies  at  the  feet  of  a  black-haired  girl. 

Les  extremes  se  touchent,  mats  its  se  brisent,  is  one  of  those 
French  sayings  whose  apparent  literal  truth  hides  the  inner 
falsity,  and  which  are  invented  by  people  who  want  to  put 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  baseness  upon  a  necessary 
law  of  nature.  The  premiss  is  true — they  do  touch  each 
other — but  they  belong  together,  too,  like  ink  upon  white 
paper,  like  the  hard  seal  upon  the  soft  wax.  Similar 
characters  repel  or  bore  each  other,  for  with  them  sharp 
corner  hits  against  sharp  corner,  and  hollow  upon  hollow, 
without  being  able  to  close  together  and  penetrate  each 
other  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  dissimilar  characters,  each  is 
complementary  to  the  other,  stimulating  and  striking  chords 
hitherto  silent.  Two  hard  stones  do  not  grind  together, 
nor  do  two  soft  ones,  and,  in  the  case  of  people,  the  one 
must  be  soft  where  the  other  is  hard,  if  they  are  to  grind 
well  together. 

I  smiled  a  little  at  your  protestations  about  Albert’s* 
harmlessness,  and  am  moved  by  this  to  repeat  that  I  am  not 
jealous  of  men  merely  as  such,  even  if  Bruno  spends  a 
fortnight  at  Reinfeld.  When  I  say  men  as  such,  I  mean 
that  it  is  of  course  possible  for  your  men  friends  to  be  no  more 
than  women  friends  to  you.f  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
letters  and  the  remembrance  of  our  dear  parents.  Please 
give  them  my  cordial  salutations,  and  say  I  shall  reply 

*  v.  Below- Reddentin,  nephew  of  Herr  v.  Puttkamer-Reinfeld. 

f  See  the  letter  of  March  16,  1847,  infra. 
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in  a  few  days.  I  am  almost  afraid  you  are  going  to 
lose  your  Thursday’s  letter  this  time,  for  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  Sunday,  I  shall  be  in  the  royal  military  service, 
from  Monday,  perhaps,  till  Tuesday  noon,  in  Magdeburg, 
without  a  moment’s  leisure.  1  can  only  wish  that  this  will 
reach  you  on  Sunday,  as  it  should ;  but  as  it  starts  on 
Friday,  I  fear  its  bad  luck  will  keep  it  on  the  way  till  Tuesday. 
A  cordial  good-bye,  ma  reine,  and  be  patient  with  your 
faithful  slave,  who,  until  the  20th,  serves  two  masters. 

Your 

B. 


SCHONHADSEN,  7/3/’47- 

Dearest, — I  really  have  not  time  to  write  to  you,  as  I 
explained  in  my  last  letter.  Until  four  o’clock  I  was  standing 
with  sword  at  my  side,  in  the  Wust  churchyard,  in  order  to 
prevent  what  is  called  a  Controllversammlung  (mass-meeting), 
over  almost  four  hundred  men  of  the  first  Reserve  ;  then  I 
came  here  just  to  mount  Mousquetaire  and  ride  four  miles 
at  a  breakneck  pace,  as  a  ship  has  gone  down  beyond  Arne- 
burg,  and  in  the  efforts  to  save  the  crew  a  quarrel  with  the 
natives  ensued  on  account  of  injuries  to  the  dyke.  Now  I 
am  indeed  rather  hipped,  broken  down,  but,  as  you  may 
infer  from  the  foregoing,  very  well — which  I  assure  you 
hereby,  as  also  that  I  have  read  the  last  word  of  your  letter, 
foi  de  gentilhomme,  at  the  risk  that  this  letter  will  smell  as 
strongly  of  horse  as  the  previous  one  did  of  musk.  The 
musk  came,  by  the  way,  from  Mecklenburg,  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  aromatics,  you  would  have  made  the  discovery 
that  it  was  the  odour  of  no  medicinal  musk,  but  of  patchouli, 
the  most  horrid  of  all  parfums,  that  all  the  letters  of  my 
friend  Dewitz  are  scented  with,  and  I  presumably  tore  a 
sheet  from  one  of  these  to  use  as  an  enveloppe  for  my  letter. 
He  who  receives  musk  into  his  house — he  who  is  so  far 
gone — he  writes  no  more.  Now  I  must  once  more  protest 
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in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  idea  that  you,  my 
darling,  have  pained  me  in  any  way.  If  anything  of  that 
sort  was  contained  in  my  previous  letter,  always  remember 
that  I  chat  with  you  just  as  I  happen  to  feel,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  a  cloud  lay  on  my  inner  self  that  day 
which  not  even  the  thought  of  you  could  quite  dispel — 
whether  it  was  business  trouble,  or  that  mysterious  distress 
which  often,  sans  rime  et  sans  raison ,  arises  in  us,  and 
which  some  lovely  poem,  perhaps  by  Lenau,  represents  as 
the  unconscious  remorse  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous 
existence. 

Writing  is  a  sad  makeshift,  and  the  cold,  black  inkmarks 
are  liable  to  so  many  misunderstandings  and  misinterpreta¬ 
tions,  giving  occasion  to  useless  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
especially  to  my  dear  Johanna,  who  examines  the  lines  with 
such  scrutinising  care,  to  see  whether  she  may  not  find  in 
them  something  to  feed  her  appetite  for  distress.  Do  you 
not  fancy  all  possible  disasters — that  I  am  sick,  have  been 
offended  by  this  thing  or  that,  have  scolded  you  in  dead 
earnest,  &c.  ?  If  you  could  only  see  how  contentedly  I 
smile,  or,  at  least,  how  contented  I  appear,  while  I  am  writing 
to  you,  chatting  with  you  without  thought  of  harm  ;  and  if 
I  make  a  campaign  against  your  fondness  for  grieving,  'tis 
only  a  sham  battle,  with  blank  cartridges,  not  designed  to 
kill  or  wound.  That  being  premised,  I  tell  you  that  the 
poem,  “  Oh,  do  not  look  so  bright  and  bless’d,”  is  a  right 
pretty  poem,  but  in  my  estimation,  like  nearly  all  poetry, 
is  not  adapted  to  be  applied  to  one’s  own  life  and  to  screen 
one’s  own  little  perversities.  It  is  a  weak-hearted  poem, 
with  which  I  contrast  the  verse  of  the  trooper’s  song,  “  Un¬ 
less  you  will  take  your  life  in  your  hand,  you  can  never  win 
the  prize  of  life  itself— Put  your  life  at  stake,  if  you  would 
know  what  it  means  to  live,”  which  I  elucidate  as  follows  in 
my  own  fashion  :  With  dutiful  trust  in  God,  digin  the  spurs, 
and  let  life,  like  a  wild  horse,  take  you  flying  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  resolved  to  break  your  neck,  and  get  fearless,  inas¬ 
much  as  you  must  some  time  part  from  all  that  is  dear  to 
you  on  earth — though  not  for  ever.  If  Grief  is  near,  well, 
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let  him  come  on,  but  until  he  arrives  do  not  merely  “  look 
bright  and  bless’d/'  but  be  it,  too  ;  and  when  sorrow  comes 
upon  you,  bear  it  with  dignity — that  is  to  say,  with  sub¬ 
mission  and  hope.  Until  that  time,  however,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Grief — nothing  more  than  is  implied 
in  submission  to  God’s  will.  If  “  fairest  things  soonest  fleet 
and  die,"  then  that  is  a  reason  the  more  for  not  spoiling  the 
time-.while  they  are  yours  by  self-torment  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  loss  :  be  thankful  for  them,  rather  and,  appre¬ 
ciative.  Moreover,  it  is  not  even  a  true  saying,  and  the  reason 
why  “  fair  things  "  appear  to  us  so  transitory  is  to  be  found 
in  our  own  insatiableness,  which,  instead  of  thanking  God 
for  the  blessing  we  have  enjoyed,  thinks  only  of  lamenting 
the  fact  that  we  have  it  no  longer,  whereas  others  never  had 
it  at  all.  Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  experience  of  young 
gentlemen  who  destroy  so-called  friendships  by  lending  and 
borrowing  money.  The  receiver,  so  soon  as  he  has  used  up 
the  loan,  invariably  ceases  to  be  grateful  for  the  complaisance 
of  the  other  who  lent  him  the  money  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  only  embittered  when  the  latter  asks  to  be  repaid,  and 
generally  becomes  his  enemy.  When  I  was  a  student,  how 
angry  I  used  to  get  over  tailors  and  bootmakers  !  When 
they  wanted  their  bills  paid,  I  considered  it  the  most  irri¬ 
tating  presumption,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  the  credit 
they  had  given. 

When  did  I  reproach  you  with  having  an  icy  heart  ?  I 
must  have  been  in  a  terribly  mendacious  mood  then.  It  is 
not  true  in  the  least :  I  love  the  temperature  of  your  heart, 
and  yet  I  shiver  so  easily  in  any  place  that  is  not  warm. 
How  can  your  mother  think  that  I  misunderstood  the 
note,  or  even  took  offence  at  it  ?  It  is  really  high  time  for 
me  to  see  you ;  otherwise  you  will  represent  me  as  a 
complete  tyrannical  monster  in  the  pictures  your  fancy 
creates. 

You  hurt  my  feelings  somewhat  in  being  so  much  surprised 
when  people  like  Lepsius  and  others  respect  and  love  you, 
&c.,  for  you  thus  indirectly  express  the  opinion  that  you 
esteem  me  a  man  devoid  of  taste,  since  I  entertain  for  you 
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much  stronger  feelings  of — respect  is  too  weak  a  word  for 
me  ;  worship  untrue  and  sacrilegious.  You  must,  on  the 
contrary,  look  with  contempt  upon  every  one  who  dpes  not 
know  enough  to  appreciate  your  merit  ;  and  to  every  one 
who  has  not  yet  proposed  to  you,  or  would  not  at  least  like 
to,  you  must  say,  “  Sir,  the  fact  is  that  Herr  von  B.  loves  me, 
and  this  proves  that  every  male  person  who  does  not  adore 
me  is  a  blockhead  without  discernment.”  Why  should 
not  Lepsius  worship  you  ?  'Tis  his  duty  and  obligation. 
Don't  be  so  insultingly  modest,  as  though  I,  after  wandering 
around  among  the  rose-gardens  of  North  Germany  for 
ten  years,  had  finally  grabbed  at  a  buttercup  with  both 
hands. 

Gather,  then,  from  this  very  instructive  letter,  1,  that  I  am 
tired  ;  2,  that  I  am  in  good  health,  very;  3,  that  last  Friday 
morning  you  did  not  write  me  silly  stuff,  but  an  amiable 
letter ;  4,  that  I  did  not  misapply  to  myself  anything  you 
said,  and  most  heartily  believe  that  you  do  care  for  me ;  5, 
that  if  we  were  together  now,  I  should  fall  at  your  feet,  seize 
both  your  hands,  and  cry,  “Jeannetke,  ich  liebe  Dir  ! "  6, 
ch'  Io  ti  voglio  ben’  assai ;  7,  that  I  love  you  ;  8,  que  je 
t’adore,  mon  ange;  9,  to-morrow  morning  I  go  to  Magde¬ 
burg,  with  Wartensleben,  of  Carow,  hold  a  long  conference 
with  Gerlach,  dine  there,  buy  little  trees  under  whose  shade 
you  shall  sometimes  wander— ditto  cigars  and  other  things. 
A  fortnight  hence,  on  Saturday,  which  is  Rupertus'  day,  I  flee 
away  to  a  remote  distance,  and  the  following  Tuesday, 
Eberhard's  (!)  day,  I  repose  on  your  heart.  Forgive  this 
unworthy  scrawl,  give  my  cordial  greeting  to  your  parents, 
and  caress  Finette  for  me,  to  keep  your  mother's  heart 
favourably  disposed.  Good-night,  beloved  ! 

How  frightfully  indistinct  the  writing  is  in  this  letter  !  I 
can  scarcely  read  it  myself ;  forgive  me,  but  I  had  to  go  to 
sleep  quickly  to-night,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry. 
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Schonhausen,  March  n,  1847. 

CzARNA  KOTKO,  MILA  DUSZO  ! — If  the  meaning  of  the  fore¬ 
going  incantation  should  not  be  clear  to  you,  in  spite  of  the 
proximity  of  the  heathen  Kassuben,  then  look  upon  it  for  the 
present  as  a  rebus  which  I  shall  explain  orally,  and  now  only 
add  the  remark  that  I  make  a  practice  of  busying  myself  with 
the  reading  of  grammars  after  dinner,  as  an  aid  to  digestion, 
and  to-day  took  up  a  Polish  one.  Excuse  this  variegated 
ink,  too;  but  I  can't  get  any  other  at  the  moment,  for 
Beilin,  who  has  charge  of  everything,  is  not  at  home.  Your 
letter  with  the  little  house  on  it,  and  the  still  smaller  people 
staring  at  the  bare  autumnal  tree,  did  not  frighten  me  at  all, 
as  I,  true  to  my  oft  expounded  principles,  never  let  myself 
take  fright  prematurely  through  apprehensions  that  I  make 
myself.  I  merely  concluded  from  the  Stolp  postmark  that 
you  had  suddenly  gone  to  Reddentin,  and  wished  to  inform 
me  of  that  in  the  improbable  event  of  my  earlier  departure. 
My  feelings  were  untroubled  and  glad  when  I  caught  sight 
of  your  little  rose  seal,  and  aired  themselves  in  an  exclama¬ 
tion  which  my  Polish  grammarian  would  translate  perhaps 
by  pilna  panna,  “  a  diligent  young  lady.”  Your  letter-bag 
was  not  empty  last  Thursday,  I  trust,  though  I  absent- 
mindedly  took  with  me  to  Magdeburg  the  hurried  letter  that 
I  wrote  on  Sunday  evening  when  very  tired,  instead  of 
posting  it  in  Genthin,  and  so  it  did  not  start  on  its  travels 
till  Tuesday  morning.  As  an  offset,  it  was  in  my  pocket 
when  I  visited  Gerlach,  and  can  tell  you  how  I  surrendered 
myself  to  sad  but  not  comfortless  memories  of  last  summer, 
both  there  and  in  the  garden  by  the  railway,  where  we  had 
supper.  In  a  business  conference  lasting  several  hours,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  Gerlach  once  more  ;  he  was 
not  merely  witty  as  ever,  but  also  the  practical  jurist,  with 
rare  knowledge  of  the  law  and  general  affairs.  My  stay 
continued,  contrary  to  my  intention,  till  the  day  before 
yesterday,  Tuesday,  as  our  session  was  protracted  until  the 
train  had  left,  so  that  I  did  not  find  your  love-token  until 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival  here.  Be  on  your  guard 
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against  Kautschlow  and  Reddis  :  I  have  great  respect  for 
scarlet  and  nervous  fevers,  and  am  only  glad  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  them,  since  fear  makes  one  more  susceptible  to 
contagion.  Take  every  precaution,  but  sans  pear  et  sans 
reproche  :  at  least,  always  be  the  former,  and  we  will  both 
strive  for  the  latter.  Fear  does  not  help  matters,  it  makes  one 
confused  and  helpless  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  is  a 
lack  of  trust  in  God’s  providence.  Very  wisely  spoken,  and 
yet  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  never  afraid. 

Farewell,  my  angel ;  may  the  others  guard  you. 

Your  faithful 

B. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  ride  Luna  ;  ride  you  must,  though, 
even  if  it  is  to  be  on  me.  In  280  hours  I  shall  be  with  you  ; 
niais  I’homme  propose,  Dieu  dispose. 

You  will  have  quite  a  different  idea  of  Moore  when  I 
bring  him  with  me.  To  certain  of  his  verses,  gloomy 
enough  to  please  you,  my  editor  appends  the  following 
judicious  observation  :  “  This  poem,  and  some  others  of  the 
same  pensive  cast,  we  may  suppose  were  the  result  of  the 
few  melancholy  moments  which  a  life  so  short  and  so 
pleasant  as  that  of  the  author  could  have  allowed.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  his  poems,  with  the  exception  of  his 
great  work  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  are  of  this  kind  : 


Oh.  nothing  in  life  can  sadden  us 

While  we  have  wine  and  good  humour  in  store; 

With  this,  and  a  little  of  love  to  madden  us, 

Show  me  the  fool  that  can  labour  for  more. 

Most  of  them  are  frivolous,  some  almost  improper.  I  find 
one  very  suitable  to  be  communicated  to  you,  and  so  send 
it  herewith  ; 

WEEPING. 

Oh,  if  your  tears  are  given  to  care, 

If  real  woe  disturbs  your  peace, 

Come  to  my  bosom,  weeping  fair, 

And  I  will  bid  your  weeping  cease. 
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But  if  with  Fancy's  vision’d  years, 

With  dreams  of  woe  your  bosom  thrill ; 

You  look  so  lovely  in  your  tears, 

That  I  must  bid  you  drop  them  still. 

So  if  you  and  your  eyes  are  none  the  worse  for  it,  continue 
to  be  oppressed  with  “  dreams  of  woe”  :  they  become  you 
very  well.  (Satirical  laughter  from  the  author,  and  farewell.) 


Schonhaosen,  March  14,  1847. 


Jeanne  la  mechante  ! — What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
A  whole  week  has  passed  since  I  heard  a  syllable  from  you, 
and  to-day  I  seized  the  confused  mass  of  letters  with  genuine 
impatience — seven  official  communications,  a  bill,  two 
invitations,  one  of  which  is  for  a  theatre  and  ball  at 
Greifenberg,  but  not  a  trace  of  Zuckers  [the  Reinfeld  post- 
office]  and  “  Hochwohlgeboren.”*  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes,  and  had  to  look  through  the  letters  twice  ;  then  I  set 
my  hat  quite  on  my  right  ear  and  took  a  two-hours  walk  on 
the  highway  in  the  rain,  without  a  cigar,  assailed  by  the 
most  conflicting  sentiments — “  a  prey  to  violent  emotions,’' 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  say  in  romances  !  I  have  got  used 
to  receiving  my  two  letters  from  you  regularly  every  week, 
and  when  once  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  a  thing,  we 
look  upon  that  as  our  well-won  right,  an  injury  to  which 
enrages  us.  If  I  only  knew  against  whom  I  should  direct 
my  wrath — against  Boge,  against  the  post-office,  or  against 
you,  la  chatte  la  plus  noire,  inside  and  out.  And  why  don’t 
you  write  ?  Are  you  so  exhausted  with  the  effort  you  made 
in  sending  two  letters  at  a  time  on  Friday  of  last  week?  Ten 
days  have  gone  by  since  then — time  enough  to  rest  yourself. 
Or  do  you  want  to  let  me  writhe,  while  you  feast  your  eyes 
on  my  anxiety,  tigress  !  after  speaking  to  me  in  your  last 
letters  about  scarlet  and  nervous  fevers,  and  after  I  had  laid 

*  "Right  honourable,”  a  common  form  of  address  on  letters.  B.  refers 
more  than  once  to  her  distinctive  way  of  writing  this  title. 
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such  stress  on  my  maxim  of  never  believing  in  anything  bad 
before  it  forces  itself  upon  me  as  incontestable  ?  We  adhere 
firmly  to  our  maxims  only  so  long  as  they  are  not  put  to  the 
test ;  when  that  happens  we  throw  them  away,  as  the  peasant 
did  his  slippers,  and  run  off  on  the  legs  that  nature  gave  us. 
If  you  have  the  inclination  to  try  the  virtue  of  my  maxims, 
I  shall  never  again  give  utterance  to  any  of  them,  lest  I 
be  caught  lying  ;  for  the  fact  is  that  I  do  really  feel  some¬ 
what  anxious.  With  fevers  in  Reddis,  to  let  ten  days  pass 
without  writing  is  very  horrible  of  you,  if  you  are  well.  Or 
can  it  be  that  you  did  not  receive,  on  Thursday  as  usual,  my 
letter  that  I  mailed  on  Tuesday  in  Magdeburg,  and,  in  your 
indignation  at  this,  resolved  not  to  write  to  me  for  another 
week  ?  If  that  is  the  state  of  affairs,  I  can’t  yet  make  up  my 
mind  whether  to  scold  or  laugh  at  you.  The  worst  of  it  now 
is  that,  unless  some  lucky  chance  brings  a  letter  from  you 
directly  to  Stolp,  I  shall  not  have  any  before  Thursday,  for, 
as  I  remember  it,  there  is  no  mail  leaving  you  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  I  should  have  received  Friday's  to-day.  If  you 
have  not  sworn  off  writing  altogether  and  wish  to  reply  to 
this  letter,  address  me  at  Naugard.  .  .  . 

Had  another  visitor,  and  he  stayed  to  supper  and  well 
into  the  night — my  neighbour,  the  town-councillor  Gartner, 
People  think  they  must  call  on  each  other  every  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  and  can  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Now  that  all  is  quiet 
in  the  night,  I  am  really  quite  disturbed  about  you  and  your 
silence,  and  my  imagination,  or,  if  not  that,  then  the  being 
whom  you  do  not  like  to  have  me  name,  shows  me  with 
scornful  zeal  pictures  of  everything  that  could  happen. 
Johanna,  if  you  were  to  fall  sick  now,  it  would  be  terrible 
beyond  description.  At  the  thought  of  it,  I  fully  realise  how 
deeply  I  love  you,  and  how  deeply  the  bond  that  unites  us 
has  grown  round  me.  I  understand  what  you  call  loving 
much.  When  I  think  of  the  possibility  of  separation — 
and  possible  it  is  still — I  should  never  have  been  so  lonely 
in  all  my  dreary,  lonely  life. 

What  would  Moritz’s  situation  be,  compared  with  that  ? 
— for  he  has  a  child,  a  father,  a  sister,  dear  and  intimate 
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friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  no  one  within  forty 
miles  with  whom  I  should  be  tempted  to  talk  more  than 
just  that  which  politeness  demands  ;  only  a  sister — but  a 
happily  married  one  with  children  is  really  one  no  longer, 
at  least  for  a  brother  who  is  single.  For  the  first  time  I  am 
looking  the  possibility  straight  in  the  eyes  that  you  might  be 
taken  away  from  me,  that  I  might  be  condemned  to  inhabit 
these  empty  rooms  without  a  prospect  of  your  sharing  them 
with  me,  with  not  a  soul  in  all  the  surrounding  region  who 
would  not  be  as  indifferent  to  me  as  though  I  had  never 
seen  him.  I  should,  indeed,  not  be  so  devoid  of  comfort  in 
myself  as  of  old,  but  I  should  also  have  lost  something  that 
I  used  not  to  know — a  loving  and  beloved  heart,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  separated  from  all  that  which  used  to  make  life 
easy  in  Pomerania  through  habit  and  friendship.  A  very 
egotistical  line  of  thought  and  way  of  looking  at  things  this 
discloses,  you  will  say.  Certainly,  but  Pain  and  Fear  are 
egotists,  and,  in  cases  like  that  referred  to,  I  never  think  the 
deceased,  but  only  the  survivors,  are  to  be  pitied.  But  who 
speaks  of  dying  ?  All  this  because  you  have  not  written  for  a 
week  ;  and  then  I  have  the  assurance  to  lecture  you  for 
gloomy  forebodings,  &c.  !  If  you  had  only  not  spoken  of 
the  deadly  fevers  in  your  last  letter.  In  the  evening  I 
am  always  excited  by  the  loneliness,  when  I  am  not  tired. 
To-morrow,  in  bright  daylight,  in  the  railway  carriage, 
I  shall  perhaps  grasp  your  possible  situation  with  great 
confidence. 

Be  rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  continuing 
instant  in  prayer.  All  the  angels  will  guard  you,  my  beloved 
heart,  so  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again  with  joy.  Fare¬ 
well,  and  salute  your  parents.  I  wrote  your  father  this 
morning. 


Your  faithful 


Bismarck. 
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Berlin,  i6/3/’47- 

Chere  et  Bonne, — Strange  to  say,  I  have  just  received 
at  this  place  your  dear  letter  of  Thursday,  after  it  had  gone 
astray  through  a  blunder  of  the  Genthin  post-office.  Behold 
me  now  thoroughly  ashamed  of  all  my  excitement  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  with  the  greatest  desire  to  thrash  the 
whole  postal  service  if  I  had  it  before  me  in  person  ;  with  a 
brilliant  justification,  too,  of  my  dear  Johanna  and  of  my 
principles  touching  useless  anxiety — if  these  were  only  more 
firm.  I  write  you  only  a  couple  of  lines  in  a  hurry,  so 
that  you  may  know  what  has  become  of  your  letter  and  to 
comply  with  your  pressing  request  for  an  immediate  explana¬ 
tion  of  my  surprising  expression  concerning  “  men  as  women 
friends.”  There  are  two  kinds  of  jealousy,  which  are  really 
quite  different  sensations.  The  basis  of  one  is  mistrust  in 
regard  to  the  honour  and  constancy  of  the  other  party  ; 
that  of  the  other,  is  a  certain  sense  of  being  for  the  moment 
or  constantly  put  in  the  background  by  the  preoccupation 
of  the  other  party  with  some  women  friends,  flowers,  birds, 
books,  dogs,  &c.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  words  I 
wrote,  but  presumably  I  intended  to  say  no  more  than  that 
I  am  liable  to  the  second  kind  of  jealousy,  which  I  should 
prefer  to  call  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  but  not  to  the  first, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  irreconcilable  with  true  love. 
That  I  had  really  already  had  occasion  to  feel  the  second 
kind  with  you,  I  presume  I  did  not  say,  or,  at  any  rate,  did 
not  mean  to  say.  .  .  . 

Your  faithful, 

B. 


Kniephof,  Wednesday  Evening,  28/4/’47. 

This  morning,  my  best  beloved,  I  arrived  at  this  place, 
after  spending  the  night  with  three  officers  who  knew 
me,  without  my  knowing  them,  and  with  a  pretty  young 
lady,  who,  in  reply  to  my  polite  offer  to  exchange  my  very 
comfortable  corner  for  her  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  coupe, 
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said,  in  an  irritated  tone,  “  I  cannot  ride  backwards,  and, 
besides,  this  place  was  assigned  to  me  ” — whereupon  I 
respectfully  held  my  peace.  In  Coslin  there  was  rioting — 
even  after  twelve,  the  streets  so  beset  with  crowds  that  we 
got  through  them  with  difficulty  and  only  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  some  of  the  national  guard,  which  had  been  called 
out.  Bakers  and  butchers  looted,  three  grain-dealers’  houses 
ruined,  window-smashing,  and  so  forth.  I  should  have  liked 
to  stay  there.  The  uncultivated  meadows  and  the  goose¬ 
berries  are  a  soft  green  here;  bird-cherry- trees  and  elders,  too, 
have  leaves  the  size  of  a  ducat,  and  the  ground  under  the 
trees  and  bushes  of  the  Dornberg  (park)  was  thickly  covered 
with  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flowers,  parading  in  all  the 
colours  of  my  coat-of-arms,  as  though  for  a  parting  saluta¬ 
tion.  Over  the  whole  region,  with  its  grass-green  waters  and 
oaks  without  foliage,  there  lay  the  mood  of  tenderness  and 
sadness,  as  I,  after  much  vexatious  business,  paid  my  parting 
call  about  sunset  on  the  places  which  were  dear  to  me,  and 
where  I  had  often  passed  dreamy  and  despondent  hours. 
On  the  spot  where  I  had  thought  of  building  a  new  house 
lay  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  :  by  the  very  build  of  the  bones 
I  recognised  the  remains  of  my  faithful  Caleb,  who  for  seven 
years  bore  me,  glad  or  sad,  wild  or  lazy,  many  a  mile  on  his 
back.  I  thought  of  the  heaths  and  fields,  the  lakes  and  the 
houses — and  the  people  in  them — that  we  two  flew  by  :  my 
life  unrolled  itself  before  me  back  to  the  days  when  as  a 
child  I  played  on  this  spot ;  the  rain  trickled  gently  through 
the  bushes,  and  I  stared  for  a  long  time  at  the  dull  sunset, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  sadness  and  regret  for  the  lazy 
indifference  and  blind  lust  of  pleasure  in  which  I  squandered 
all  the  rich  endowment  of  my  youth,  my  spirit,  my  property, 
my  health,  without  purpose  and  without  profit,  until  I  looked 
to  you,  my  heart,  to  receive  into  the  haven  of  your  unpro¬ 
faned  heart  the  wreck  whose  rich  cargo  I  had  wantonly  and 
lavishly  thrown  overboard  by  the  handful.  I  went  home 
much  depressed ;  every  tree  that  I  had  planted,  every  oak 
below  whose  rustling  top  I  had  lain  in  the  grass,  seemed  to 
reproach  me  for  surrendering  them  to  the  hands  of  strangers, 
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and  all  of  my  workmen  did  this  more  plainly — whom  1 
found  gathered  before  my  door,  to  complain  to  me  about 
the  present  hard  times  and  their  anxiety  for  the  future 
under  the  lessee.  “  Much  will  he  care  if  we  are  sick  and 
miserable  !  ”  and  with  that  they  represented  to  me  how  long 
they  had  served  my  father,  and  the  old  gray-beards  shed 
bright  tears,  and  I  was  not  far  from  doing  so.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  either,  by  way  of  excuse  for  myself, 
for  had  I  taken  care  of  my  property,  instead  of  letting 
strangers  manage  it  for  me,  and  had  I  been  as  careful  as  I 
was  wasteful,  then  it  would  not  have  become  a  financial 
necessity  to  lease  it  now — or  probably  at  any  time.  It 
makes  me  decidedly  uneasy  in  my  conscience  to  surrender 
these  people  whose  defence  God  intrusted  to  me  to  the 
covetousness  of  a  lessee.  Cordial  remembrances  to  our 
mother.  God  bless  you.  Our  love  is  the  bright  star  that 
shines  through  the  dreary  darkness  of  my  soul!* 

B. 


Berlin,  May  2,  ’47. 

I  have  just  had  a  thorough  talk  with  your  father  about 
our  marriage,  and  found  him  disposed  to  celebrate  it  at  the 
appointed  time,  entirely  without  display,  as  a  mere  wedding 
ceremony  ;  I  have  also  notified  my  relatives  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  on  account  of  your  mother’s  condition.  Many 
remembrances  to  her. 


Schonhausen,  May  5,  1847. 

Best  Beloved, — At  sunset  I  came  from  an  inspection 
of  the  dikes,  wet  to  the  skin  ;  found  your  letter  and  your 
mother’s,  and  was  quite  put  to  shame  by  your  love,  with 

*  English  in  the  original. 
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which  I  am  covered,  as  your  letter  is  with  yellow  sealing- 
wax  ! 

My  cordial  thanks  for  your  very  kind,  dear  letter. 

Your  adventure  with  Brunette  makes  me  anxious,  and  I 
beg  of  you  earnestly  not  to  ride  her  again  until  I  come 
back.  It  is  possible  that  Groth  has  made  her  fretful ;  still 
more  probable  that  she  finds  riding  about  the  place  tire¬ 
some,  and  will  go  more  quietly  outside.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  the  best  thing  to  do  to  send  her  to  Stolp  until  my 
return,  both  to  make  her  gentle  and  to  give  her  as  much 
exercise  as  her  health  requires.  I  shall  avoid  telling  your 
father  about  this  danger,  and  say  to  him  merely  that  she 
must  have  exercise,  and  can  get  it  nowhere  else  but  in  Stolp. 
I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  writing  a  great  deal,  not  so  much 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  only  six  hours  before  my  de¬ 
parture  as  because  my  gall  is  stirred  up  and  disturbs  my 
thoughts.  I  received  a  piece  of  news  as  I  was  writing, 
with  the  details  of  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  beyond 
observing  that  a  rather  important  pecuniary  loss  grows  out 

of - ’s  rank  faithlessness.  In  spite  of  this  confession  of 

my  wrathful  emotions,  I  must  scold  you  for  yours  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Brunette.  Allow  yourself  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
consideration  that  she  did  not  “  mean  it  badly.”  She  had 
positively  no  vicious  intention  to  vex  or  harm  you  person¬ 
ally,  but  obeyed  impulses  of  her  excited  blood  and  of  her 
impatience.  Look  upon  her  as  an  instrument  that  you  do 
not  play  in  the  right  way,  or  that  is  out  of  tune  owing  to 
the  weather. 

When  you  “  long”  for  me  too  much,  and  discontent  with 
the  short  interruption  of  our  companionship  overcomes 
you,  do  not  think  then  of  what  could  be  better  and  pleasanter 
for  the  moment,  but  of  misfortune  and  pain  which  might  be 
present,  but  are  not  :  think  that  I  might  be  dead,  instead  of 
absent,  or  might  lie  sick  for  months,  or — or,  &c. — in  short, 
think  of  everything  we  both  have  to  thank  God  for,  if  it  is 
only  that  a  friend  was  given  to  you  who  is  so  wise  in 
admonition  for  you  and  so  unwise  in  thought  and  action 
for  himself.  In  your  actions,  follow  my  words,  not  my 
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works.  Learn  to  take  grateful  pleasure,  too,  in  the  joy  you 
have  had,  and  do  not  cry,  as  little  children  do,  “  More  !" 
the  moment  it  stops.  I  found  my  sister  well,  though  still 
much  enfeebled  and  languid  in  her  way  of  holding  herself 
and  walking.  She  is  very  eager  for  you,  and  her  heart  goes 
out  towards  you.  Your  letter  has  no  inharmonious  sound 
whatever  :  it  is  so  charmingly  frank  and  confiding  that  I 
have  a  feeling  about  it  as  though  you  were  saying  all  it 
contains  to  me  in  the  sofa-corner.  This  reply  is  both  con¬ 
fused  and  hurried,  but  I  am  making  haste  to  go  to  sleep, 
as  in  this  respect  I  have  not  had  my  rightful  allowance 
for  the  last  four  nights  ;  otherwise  I  shall  sleep  too  late 
to-morrow. 

B. 


Berlin,  May  8,  1S47. 

Dearest,  Only  Beloved  Juanita  !  Better  Half  of 
Myself, — I  should  like  to  begin  my  letter  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  form  of  address  through  which  I  may  win  your  favour, 
for  I  am  in  sore  need  of  your  forgiveness.  I  will  not  leave 
you  to  guess  the  reason  why,  lest  you  should  imagine  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  that  I  have  been  elected  to  the  Landtag 
and  have  accepted.  Although  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
go  with  your  father  to  see  you  at  Whitsuntide,  this  makes, 
nevertheless,  an  essential  change  in  all  our  plans  for  our 
next  meeting.  Let  me  tell  you,  in  my  own  defence,  how 
this  came  to  pass. 

One  of  our  deputies,  Brauchitsch,  is  so  ill  that  he  can 
no  longer  attend  the  meetings.  I  have  the  first  right  to 
succeed  to  his  seat,  but  might  have  declined  it,  when  the 
next  substitute  would  have  been  called  upon.  But  the 
Magdeburg  Estates,  when  the  first  place  among  the  six 
substitutes  became  vacant,  instead  of  adopting  the  usual 
practice  and  letting  the  second,  and  so  on,  each  move  up 
one  grade,  and  filling  the  sixth  position  by  a  new  election, 
by  way  of  exception  immediately  selected  me  as  the  first 
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of  the  six,  although  I  am  quite  new  in  the  province,  and 
had  never  been  a  substitute  at  all.  They  were  moved  to 
do  this  partly  for  the  reason  that  they  had  a  quite  unusual 
degree  of  confidence  in  me,  partly  because  the  second, 
who  would  have  advanced  to  the  first  position,  was  held 
to  be  incompetent.  He  would  have  become  deputy  if  I  had 
declined.  Moreover,  the  Estates  tried  by  every  available 
means  to  put  me  into  the  Landtag  instead  of  the  first 
president.  Brauchitsch  himself,  also,  who  was  already  on 
the  road  to  recovery,  resigned  with  special  regard  to  my 
becoming  his  substitute,  and  the  other  deputies  likewise 
urged  him  to  do  so  for  the  same  reason,  and  expressly 
desired  my  election.  1  write  you  all  this  to  make  it 
clear  to  you  that  I  could  not  decline  the  call  without 
positively  offending  the  Magdeburg  Estates,  and  destroying 
every  prospect  I  have  which  is  based  upon  my  relations 
with  them.  So  I  ask  you  again  to  forgive  me  for  accepting 
the  thing,  and  in  so  doing  cancelling  the  plans  for  our 
reunion  next  week.  Think  how  entirely  possible  it  was  for 
my  election  to  have  taken  place  on  the  nth  of  April,  and 
how  many  happy  and  cherished  hours  of  companionship 
we  should  have  lost  in  that  case — hours  that  are  precious 
in  memory,  too.  Be  my  strong  Johanna,  and  thank  God 
for  all  that  has  come  to  us,  without  complaint  and  sorrow 
about  that  which  you  might  like  to  have  different.  We 
shall  often  be  obliged  to  learn  to  set  the  cup  down  when 
it  tastes  the  best ;  to  rejoice  in  what  we  have  drunk,  and 
courageously  to  renounce  what  we  must  leave. 

It  sounds  rather  hypocritical  to  speak  of  my  pain  at  the 
thought  of  our  prolonged  separation,  as  I  had  it  in  my 
power,  strictly  speaking,  to  let  the  Landtag  go  hang.  But 
you  yourself  know  best  what  to  think  of  it,  and  I  feel 
that  with  you  I  do  not  need  excuses.  Last  night  I  had 
a  disquieting  dream  about  you  and  three  horses  :  I  hope 
you  are  still  Jeanne  la  sage,  so  far  as  riding  goes. 

Your  faithful 

B. 
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Berlin,  Friday,  15.  5.  ’47. 

Dear  Heart, — Your  father  gave  me  your  letter  this 
morning  at  the  session,  and  in  consequence  I  hardly  know 
what  subject  was  discussed,  or,  at  least,  lacked  energy  to 
form  a  clear,  conscious  conception  of  it.  My  thoughts 
were  in  Reinfeld  and  my  heart  full  to  overflowing  of  care. 
I  am  submissive  in  all  that  may  happen,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  should  be  submissive  with  gladness.  The  chords  of 
my  soul  become  relaxed  and  toneless  when  I  think  of  all 
possibilities.  I  am  not,  indeed,  of  that  self-afflicting  sort 
that  carefully  and  artfully  destroys  its  own  hope  and  con¬ 
structs  fear,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  God’s  will  to 
separate  us  now — for  every  reason  I  cannot  believe  it ;  but 
I  know  that  you  are  suffering,  and  I  am  not  with  you,  and 
yet,  if  I  were  there,  I  could  perhaps  contribute  something 
to  your  tranquillity,  to  your  serenity,  were  it  only  that 
I  should  ride  with  you — for  you  have  no  one  else  for 
that.  It  is  so  contrary  to  all  my  ideas  of  chivalry,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  sentiments  for  you,  that  any  power  should 
keep  me  here  when  I  know  that  you  are  suffering  and  I 
could  help  and  relieve  you  ;  and  I  am  still  at  war  with  my¬ 
self  to  determine  what  my  duty  is  before  God  and  man. 
If  I  am  not  there  sooner,  then  it  is  fairly  certain  that  I  shall 
arrive  at  Reinfeld  with  your  father  at  Whitsuntide,  prob¬ 
ably  a  week  from  to-morrow.  The  cause  of  your  illness 
may  lie  deeper,  or  perhaps  it  is  only  that  the  odious 
Spanish  flies  have  affected  you  too  powerfully.  Who  is  this 
second  doctor  you  have  called  in  ?  The  frequent  changing 
of  doctors,  and,  on  one’s  own  authority,  using  between 
times  all  sorts  of  household  remedies,  or  remedies  pre¬ 
scribed  for  others,  I  consider  very  bad  and  wrong.  Choose 
that  one  of  the  local  doctors  in  whom  you  have  the  most 
confidence,  but  keep  to  him ;  do  what  he  prescribes  and 
nothing  else,  nothing  arbitrary ;  and,  if  you  have  not  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  of  the  local  men,  we  will  both  try  to  carry 
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out  the  plan  of  bringing  you  here,  so  that  you  may  have 
thorough  treatment  under  the  direction  of  Breiers,  or 
some  one  else.  The  conduct  of  your  parents  in  regard 
to  medical  assistance,  the  obstinate  refusal  of  your  father, 
and,  allied  to  that,  your  mother's  arbitrary  changing  and 
fixed  prejudices,  in  matters  which  neither  of  them  under¬ 
stand,  seem  to  me,  between  ourselves,  indefensible.  He 
to  whom  God  has  intrusted  a  child,  and  an  only  child  at 
that,  must  employ  for  her  preservation  all  the  means  that 
God  has  made  available,  and  not  become  careless  of  them 
through  fatalism  or  self-sufficiency.  If  writing  tires  you, 
ask  your  mother  to  send  us  news.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  to  me  very  desirable  if  one  of  your  friends  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  you  until  you  are  better.  Whether 
a  doctor  can  help  you  or  not — forgive  me,  but  you  cannot 
judge  of  that  by  your  feelings.  God’s  help  is  certainly 
decisive,  but  it  is  just  He  who  has  given  us  medicine  and 
physician  that,  through  them,  His  aid  may  reach  us;  and 
to  decline  it  in  this  form  is  to  tempt  Him,  as  though  the 
sailor  at  sea  should  deprive  himself  of  a  helmsman,  with 
the  idea  that  God  alone  can  and  will  give  aid.  If  He  does 
not  help  us  through  the  means  He  has  placed  within  our 
reach,  then  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  bow  in  silence 
under  His  hand.  If  you  should  be  able  to  come  to  Zimmer- 
hausen  after  Whitsuntide,  please  write  to  that  effect  be¬ 
forehand  if  possible.  If  your  illness  should  become  more 
serious,  I  shall  certainly  leave  the  Landtag,  and  even  if 
you  are  confined  to  your  bed,  I  shall  be  with  you.  In  such 
conditions  I  should  not  iet  myself  be  restrained  by  ques¬ 
tions  of  etiquette  —  that  is  my  fixed  resolve.  You  may 
be  sure  of  this,  that  I  have  long  been  helping  you  pray 
that  the  Lord  may  free  you  from  useless  despondency  and 
bestow  upon  you  a  heart  cheerful  and  submissive  to  God — 
and  upon  me,  also  ;  and  I  have  the  firm  confidence  that  He 
will  grant  our  requests  and  guide  us  both  in  the  paths  that 
lead  to  Him.  Even  though  yours  may  often  go  to  the  left 
around  the  mountain,  and  mine  to  the  right,  yet  they  will 
meet  beyond. 
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The  salt  water  has  already  gone  from  here.  If  you  are 
too  weak  for  riding,  then  take  a  drive  every  day.  When 
you  are  writing  to  me,  stop  immediately  if  the  exertion 
tires  you  at  all  :  only  give  me  a  short  bulletin  of  your 
health,  even  if  it  is  but  three  lines,  for,  thank  Heaven, 
words  can  be  dispensed  with  between  us — they  cannot  add 
or  take  away  anything,  since  our  hearts  look  into  each 
other,  eye  to  eye,  to  the  very  bottom,  and  though  here  and 
there,  behind  a  fold,  some  new  thing  is  discovered,  a  strange 
thing  it  is  not.  Dear  heart,  what  stuff  you  talk  (excuse 
my  rudeness)  when  you  say  I  must  not  come  if  I  would 
rather  stop  at  Zimmerhausen  or  Angermiinde  at  Whitsun¬ 
tide  !  How  can  I  take  pleasure  anywhere  while  I  know 
that  you  are  suffering,  and,  moreover,  am  uncertain  in  what 
degree  ?  With  us  two  it  is  a  question,  not  of  amusing 
and  entertaining,  but  only  of  loving  and  being  together, 
spiritually,  and,  if  possible,  corporeally  ;  and  if  you  should 
lie  speechless  for  four  weeks — asleep,  or  anything  else — 
I  would  be  nowhere  else,  if  nothing  but  my  wish  were 
to  decide.  If  I  could  only  '‘come  to  your  door,”  I  would 
still  rather  be  there  than  with  my  dear  sister,  and  the 
sadder  and  sicker  you  are,  so  much  the  more  would  I  be 
with  you.  But  the  door  shall  not  separate  me  from  you, 
however  ill  you  may  be.  In  such  a  case  the  slave  would 
mutiny  against  his  mistress. 

Your  faithful 

B. 


Berlin,  Tuesday  Morning,  18.  5.  ’47- 


Dearest, — The  last  letters  from  Reinfeld  permit  me  to 
hope  that  your  illness  is  not  so  threatening  at  the  moment 
as  I  feared  from  the  first  news,  although  I  am  continually 
beset  by  all  possible  fears  about  you,  and  thus  am  in  a 
condition  of  rather  complicated  restlessness.  My  letter 
in  which  I  told  you  of  my  election,  you  have  understood 
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somewhat,  and  your  dear  mother  altogether,  from  a  point 
of  view  differing  from  that  which  was  intended.  I  only 
wanted  to  make  my  position  exactly  clear  to  you,  and  the 
apologies  which  to  you  seemed  perhaps  dragged  in,  as  I 
infer  from  your  mother’s  letter,  you  may  regard  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  natural  outflow  of  politeness.  That  I  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  justification  with  you,  I  very  well  know  ;  but  also 
that  it  must  affect  us  both  painfully  to  see  our  fine  plans 
cancelled.  It  was  my  ardent  wish  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Landtag ;  but  that  the  Landtag  and  you  are  fifty  miles 
apart  distressed  me  in  spite  of  the  fulfilment  of  my  wish. 
You  women  are,  and  always  will  be,  unaccountable,  and  it 
is  better  to  deal  with  you  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  writing. 
I  have  ventured  on  the  tribune  once  or  twice  with  a 
few  words,  and  yesterday  raised  an  unheard-of  storm 
of  displeasure,  in  that  by  a  remark  which  was  not  ex¬ 
plained  clearly  enough  touching  the  character  of  the 
popular  uprising  of  1813,  I  wounded  the  mistaken  vanity 
of  many  of  my  own  party,  and  naturally  had  all  the  halloo 
of  the  opposition  against  me.  The  resentment  was  great, 
perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  I  told  the  truth  in  applying 
to  1813  the  metaphor  that  a  person  (the  Prussian  people) 
who  has  been  thrashed  by  another  (the  French)  until  he 
defends  himself,  can  make  no  claim  of  service  towards  a 
third  person  (our  King)  for  so  doing.  I  was  reproached 
with  my  youth  and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  Now  I  must 
go  over  before  to-day’s  session  to  see  whether,  in  printing 
my  words,  they  have  not  turned  them  into  nonsense. 

Yours  forever, 

B. 


Berlin,  Friday,  21.  5.  ’47- 


Tr£s  CHfcRE  Jeanneton,— When  you  receive  this  letter 
you  will  know  that  I  am  not  to  visit  you  in  the  holidays.  I 
shall  not  offer  “apologies,”  but  reasons  why  it  is  not  to  be 
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I  should  miss  certainly  four,  and  probably  five,  meetings  of 
the  Estates,  and,  according  to  the  announcement  we  have 
received,  the  most  important  proceedings  are  to  be  expected 
at  the  coming  meetings.  Then  it  may  depend  upon  one 
vote,  and  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  that  were  the  vote  of  an 
absentee  ;  moreover,  I  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  some 
influence  with  a  great  number,  or,  at  least,  with  some  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  so-called  court  party  and  the  other  ultra-con¬ 
servatives  from  several  provinces,  which  I  employ  in  re¬ 
straining  them  as  far  as  possible  from  bolting  and  awkward 
shying,  which  I  can  do  in  the  most  unsuspected  fashion 
when  once  I  have  plainly  expressed  my  inclination.  Then, 
too,  I  have  some  money  affairs  to  arrange,  for  which  I  must 
make  use  of  one  of  the  holidays.  The  Landtag  will  either 
be  dissolved  on  the  seventh  of  June — and  in  that  case 
I  should  stay  here  until  that  date — or  it  will  continue  in 
session  until  all  the  matters  have  been  arranged,  in  which 
event  I  should  stay  till  after  the  decision  of  the  important 
political  questions  which  are  now  imminent,  and  shall  be 
less  conscientious  about  all  the  insignificant  petitions  that 
follow  after,  and  await  their  discussion  at  Reinfeld.  It  will 
be  pleasanter  for  you  and  the  mother  not  to  have  us  both — 
the  father  and  me — with  you  at  the  same  time,  but  relieving 
each  other, so  that  you  maybe  lonely  for  a  shorter  time.  Your 
father  will  tell  you  how  I  stirred  up  the  hornet’s-nest  of  the 
volunteers  lately,  and  how  the  angry  hornets  came  buzzing 
to  attack  me  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  as  compensation 
that  many  of  the  older  and  more  intelligent  people  drew 
near  to  me — people  I  did  not  know  at  all — and  assured  me 
that  I  had  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  was  the  very 
thing  that  had  so  incensed  the  people.  But  I  must  take  the 
field  now  ;  it  is  ten  o’clock.  Please  ask  your  father  to  write 
immediately  about  your  health.  I  should  so  much  like  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  another  person  besides  your  mother. 
I  am  all  right — only  much  excited.  Farewell,  and  God 
guard  you. 

Yours  altogether  and  forever, 

B. 
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Angermunde,  2d  Holiday,  Morning,  24.  5.  ’47- 

Dear  Johanna, — The  result  has  shown  once  more  that 
you  are  always  right  :  instead  of  consoling  my  invalid 
fiancde,  as  her  righteous  father  is  doing,  I  am  amusing  my¬ 
self  here  with  my  sister.  But  we  have  a  hospital  here,  too. 
Frau  von  Derenthal  has  been  laid  up  by  an  attack  of  fever; 
Frau  von  Arnim  (without  the  dangerous  widow)  is  here, 
and  so  is  he,  Derenthal.  The  house  resounds  like  the  Rein- 
feld  one,  and  we  have  to  walk  on  tiptoe,  and  are  terrified  if 
a  door  is  slammed.  To-morrow  morning,  at  eleven,  the 
session  begins  again  at  Berlin,  and  probably  the  important 
matter  of  the  government’s  financial  report  will  come  up  at 
it— a  subject  fertile  in  strife.  I  shall  soon  be  in  the  same 
state  of  excitement  as  Thadden,  who  starts  up  restlessly  at 
night  from  dreams  that  transport  him  to  the  Landtag,  and 
by  day  forgets  his  dinner  because  of  it.  One  becomes  all 
the  more  impatient  because  one  hardly  ever  gets  a  chance 
of  expressing  an  opinion  after  listening  for  six  hours  to  all 
sorts  of  shameless  things  ;  and  if  one  does  finally  get  a 
chance,  it  is  when  twenty  other  speakers  have  already 
spoken  after  the  point  one  wishes  to  answer,  and  it  is 
forgotten.  It  fares  with  the  tribune  as  with  a  beauty  en 
vogue  at  a  ball  :  always  engaged  for  everything  beforehand. 
Don’t  let  your  father  stay  at  Reinfeld,  if  he  should  still  be 
there  after  this  reaches  you  :  he  must  to  his  post. 

Your  faithful 

B. 


Berlin,  26.  5.  ’47- 

Dearest, — If  I  were  only  through  with  the  Landtag  and 
the  giving  over  of  Kniephof,  could  embrace  you  in  health, 
and  retire  with  you  to  a  hunting-lodge  in  the  heart  of  green 
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forests  and  the  mountains,  where  I  should  see  no  human 
face  but  yours  !  That  is  my  hourly  dream  ;  the  rattling 
wheel-work  of  political  life  is  more  obnoxious  to  my  ears 
every  day.  Whether  it  is  your  absence,  sickness,  or  my 
laziness,  I  want  to  be  alone  with  you  in  contemplative 
enthusiasm  for  nature.  It  may  be  the  spirit  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  which  always  makes  me  long  for  what  I  have  not. 
And  yet,  I  have  you,  you  know,  though  not  quite  at  hand  ; 
and  still  I  long  for  you.  I  proposed  to  your  father  that  I 
would  go  with  him  ;  we  would  immediately  have  our  banns 
published  and  be  married,  and  both  come  here.  An  apart¬ 
ment  for  married  people  is  empty  in  this  house,  and  here 
you  could  have  had  sensible  physicians  and  every  mortal 
help.  It  seemed  to  him  very  unseemly.  Does  it  to  you  ? 
It  still  seems  to  me  the  most  sensible  thing  of  all,  if  you  are 
only  strong  enough  for  the  journey.  If  the  Landtag  should 
continue  longer  than  the  6th  of  June — which  I  still  hope  it 
will  not — let  us  look  at  the  plan  more  carefully. 

Your  faithful 

B. 


Schonhausen,  Friday,  28.  5.  ’47. 

My  poor  sick  Kitten, — In  regard  to  your  illness,  your 
father’s  letter  has  calmed  my  anxiety  somewhat  as  to  the 
danger,  but  yours  was  so  gloomy  and  depressed  that  it 
affected  me  deeply.  My  dear  heart,  such  sadness  as 
finds  expression  there  is  almost  more  than  submission  to 
God's  will  :  the  latter  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  cause 
of  your  giving  up  the  hope,  I  might  say  the  wish,  that  you 
may  be  better,  physically,  and  experience  God’s  blessing 
here  on  earth  as  long  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  His 
dispensation.  You  do  not  really  mean  it,  either — do  you, 
now  1 — when,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  you  say  that  nothing 
whatever  interests  you  genuinely,  and  you  neither  grieve 
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nor  rejoice.  That  smacks  of  Byron,  rather  than  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  You  have  been  ill  so  often  in  your  life,  and 
have  recovered  —  have  experienced  glad  and  sad  hours 
afterwards  ;  and  the  same  God  still  lives  who  helped  you 
then.  Your  letter  stirred  in  me  more  ardently  than  ever 
the  longing  to  be  at  your  side,  to  fondle  you,  and  talk  with 
you.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  opinion  about  July,  and 
I  would  urge  you  strongly,  too,  on  this  point  to  side  with 
me  against  your  parents.  When  a  wife,  you  are  as  likely 
to  be  ill  as  when  a  fiancee — and  will  be  often  enough,  later  ; 
so  why  not  at  the  beginning,  likewise  ?  I  shall  be  with 
you  as  often  as  I  am  free  from  pressing  engagements,  so 
whether  we  are  together  here  or  at  Reinfeld  makes  no 
difference  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  mean  to  marry  for 
the  bright  days  only :  your  ill-health  seems  to  me  an 
utterly  frivolous  impediment.  The  provisional  situation  we 
are  now  in  is  the  worst  possible  for  me.  I  scarcely  know 
at  all  whether  I  am  living  at  Schonhausen,  at  Reinfeld, 
in  Berlin,  or  on  the  train.  If  you  fall  sick,  I  shall  be 
a  sluggard  at  Reinfeld  all  the  autumn,  or  as  long  as 
our  marriage  is  postponed,  and  cannot  even  associate 
with  you  quite  unconstrainedly  before  the  ceremony. 
This  matter  of  a  betrothed  couple  seventy  miles  apart  is 
not  defensible  ;  and,  especially  when  I  know  you  are  ail¬ 
ing,  I  shall  take  the  journey  to  see  you,  of  course,  as  often 
as  my  public  and  private  affairs  permit.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  necessary  to  have  the  ceremony  at  the  time  already 
appointed ;  otherwise  I  should  be  much  distressed,  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  it.  Don’t  sell  Brunette  just  now;  you 
will  ride  her  again  soon.  I  must  be  in  Berlin  at  noon  for 
a  consultation  about  plans  for  to-morrow.  Farewell.  God 
strengthen  you  for  joy  and  hope. 


Your  most  faithful 

To-morrow  I' ll  send  you  a  hat * 


B. 


English  in  the  original. 
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Berlin,  Sunday,  30.  5.  ’47. 

Tr£s  CHfeRE  JEANNETON, — Your  letter  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  which  I  have  just  received,  has  given  me  pro¬ 
found  pleasure  and  poured  into  me  a  refreshing  and  more 
joyous  essence :  your  happier  love  of  life  is  shared  by  me 
immediately.  I  shall  begin  by  reassuring  you  about  your 
gloomy  forebodings  of  Thursday  evening.  At  the  very 
time  when  you  were  afflicted  by  them  I  was  rejoicing  in 
the  happiness  I  had  long  missed,  of  lying  once  more  in  a 
comfortable  Schonhaus  bed,  after  I  had  suffered  for  weeks 
from  my  lodging-house  couch  in  Berlin.  I  slept  very 
soundly,  although  with  bad  dreams — nightmares — that  I 
ascribed  to  a  late  and  heavy  dinner,  inasmuch  as  the  peace¬ 
ful  occupations  of  the  previous  day — consisting  in  viewing 
many  promising  crops  and  well-fed  sheep,  together  with 
going  over  all  sorts  of  police  arrangements  relating  to 
dike,  fire,  and  roads — could  not  have  occasioned  them. 
You  see  how  little  you  can  depend  upon  your  maternal 
inheritance  of  forebodings.  Also  in  regard  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  Landtag  excitement  upon  my  health,  I  can 
reassure  you.  I  have  discovered  what  I  needed — phy¬ 
sical  exercise — to  counterbalance  mental  excitement  and 
irregular  diet.  Yesterday  I  spent  in  Potsdam,  to  be  present 
at  the  water  carnival — a  lively  picture — the  great  blue 
basins  of  the  Havel,  with  the  splendid  surroundings  of 
castles,  bridges,  churches,  enlivened  with  several  hundred 
gaily  decorated  boats,  whose  occupants,  elegantly  dressed 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  bombard  each  other  lavishly  with 
bouquets  when  they  can  reach  each  other  in  passing  or  draw- 
ing  up  alongside.  The  royal  pair,  the  whole  court,  Pots¬ 
dam’s  fashionable  people,  and  half  of  Berlin  whirled  in  the 
skein  of  boats  merrily,  pell-mell  ;  royalists  and  liberals  all 
threw  dry  or  wet  flowers  at  their  neighbours  within  reach. 
Three  steamboats  at  anchor,  with  musical  choruses,  con¬ 
stituted  the  centre  of  the  ever-changing  groups.  I  had  an 
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opportunity  of  hurriedly  saluting,  and  of  throwing  flowers 
at,  many  acquaintances  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  very 
long  time.  My  friend  Schaffgotsch  is  passionately  fond 
of  walking,  and  he  was  responsible  for  our  returning 
to  the  railway  station  on  foot — a  distance  of  almost  three 
miles — at  such  a  pace  as  I  had  not  kept  up  for  a  long  while. 
After  that  I  slept  splendidly  until  nine,  and  am  in  a  state 
of  physical  equilibrium  to-day  such  as  I  have  not  enjoyed 
for  some  time.  As  the  rather  dusty  promenades  in  the 
Thiergarten  do  not  give  me  enough  of  a  shaking-up  in  the 
time  that  I  have  available  for  that  purpose,  Mousquetaire 
will  arrive  here  to-morrow,  so  that  he,  with  his  lively 
gallop,  may  counteract  that  which  politics  is  dancing  in 
my  head.  My  plan  about  Berlin  and  the  wedding  imme¬ 
diately,  &c.,  certainly  was  somewhat  adventurous  when 
you  look  at  it  in  cold  blood,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
change  from  July.  If  I  am  to  be  tormented,  as  you  say, 
with  an  “  unendurable,  dispirited,  nervous  being,”  it  is  all 
the  same  in  the  end  whether  this  torment  will  be  imposed 
upon  me  by  my  fiancee  or — forgive  the  expression — by  my 
wife.  In  either  case  I  shall  try  to  bear  the  misfortune  with 
philosophical  steadfastness ;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  so  bad  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dig  deeper, 
and  seek  Christian  consolation  for  it. 

Your  very  faithful 

B. 


8.  6.  ’47. 

Dear  Heart, — Your  last  letter,  which  I  received  on 
Sunday  evening  when  coming  from  Angermiinde,  was 
once  more  very  sad,  very  suffering — a  song  of  pain.  I 
wanted  to  answer  immediately,  but  there  was  no  one  awake 
to  whom  I  could  deliver  the  letter  so  as  to  send  it  to  the 
post-office  on  Monday  morning.  Yesterday  I  made  the 
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acquaintance  of  Laura,*  who  has  beautiful  eyes,  and  also 
saw  Petronio,  who  won  my  friendship  entirely  by  giving  me 
the  most  comforting  assurances  in  regard  to  the  probable 
course  of  your  illness.  He  thought  that  it  was  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  you  to  have  company,  agreeable  company, 
near  you.  Should  I  not  then  come  to  you  immediately  ? 
I  hope  you  have  Hedwig  now.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
Carl  Woedtke  speak  French  quite  fluently.  Where  in  the 
world  did  he  learn  it  ?  This  all  occurred  at  a  concert  of 
Gungl’s,  the  same  place  in  which  we  devoured  ices  and  music 
that  time  after  the  Harz,  and  which  I  made  the  terminus  of 
my  usual  evening  ride.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  my  heart,  and 
give  you  rest  and  fresh  love  of  life  :  I  beseech  Him  daily 
for  that.  My  compliments  to  the  mother.  I  must  to  the 
fray. 

Your  faithful 

B. 

Berlin,  Tuesday. 


Berlin,  Sunday,  13.  6.  ’47. 

My  dear  Heart, — I  have  been  at  Kniephof ;  half  the 
way  to  you  I  had  behind  me,  and  yet  I  could  not  make  the 
other  half  :  it  was  hard  enough  for  me  to  get  away  from 
here  for  two  days,  and,  owing  to  the  irresponsible  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  lessee,  who  came  a  day  later  than  we  had 
agreed,  as  well  as  to  financial  arrangements  at  the  Stettin 
bank,  it  took  three  days.  .  .  .  The  transactions  at  Kniephof 
were  made  disagreeable,  in  part  provoking,  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  my  lessee,  who  is  himself  the  most  harmless, 
good-natured  person  in  the  world,  had  brought  with  him 
an  assistant  whom  all  the  country-side  knows  as  the  most 
disagreeable,  malicious,  litigious  fellow,  and  who  was  em¬ 
bittered  because  he  had  offered  me  his  assistance  in  this 
matter  and  I  had  refused  him.  Towards  evening,  after 

*  Frau  Lasius,  nee  v.  Tuttkamer. 
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everybody,  even  the  judge,  had  ordered  their  carriages,  and 
all  our  amicable  agreement,  brought  about  with  difficulty, 
threatened  to  fall  to  pieces,  I  hit  upon  the  lucky  expedient 
of  being  so  rude  to  the  assistant,  without  quite  giving  him 
cause  for  action,  that  he  left  the  room  forthwith  and  drove 
away.  Thereupon  I  came  to  terms  with  the  lessee  in  five 
minutes,  and  the  signatures  were  exchanged  after  sunset. 
Taking  leave  of  the  place  was  very  melancholy  for  me, 
when  I  thought  how  the  rooms  in  which  I  had  played  as  a 
child  will  be  occupied  by  strangers,  how  all  my  plantations 
and  pleasure-grounds  will  run  riot  and  be  overgrown,  the 
white  bridges  and  benches  fall  in  pieces.  It  is  the  first  time 
since  Kniephof  has  been  in  the  possession  of  our  family 
that  strangers  have  lived  there,  that  it  has  been  let.  But  let 
bygones  be  bygones  ;  let  us  look  to  the  future.  Although 
the  report  that  your  father  has  from  you  about  your  condi¬ 
tion  sounds  less  reassuring  than  Costetti’s,  still  I  share  your 
mother’s  hope  that  the  dear  God  will  soon  make  you 
stronger  in  body  and  spirit.  As  soon  as  I  but  hold  you 
again  in  these  arms  I  will  be  your  physician,  and  you  shall 
get  well,  though  you  do  it  but  for  love  of  me.  On  the  19th 
the  Landtag  will  be  closed  :  the  King  has  directed  it,  and 
we  ourselves  have  moved  for  adjournment  on  the  19th. 
Then  I  go  for  a  day  or  two  to  Schonhausen,  and  thence  to 
Kniephof  to  make  the  final  reckoning  with  my  tenant ;  so 
that  I  believe  I  can  be  at  Reinfeld  a  day  or  two  after  mid¬ 
summer.  F our  weeks  later  Sauer  is  to  give  us  his  blessing 
under  the  wooden  roof  of  the  Kolziglower  church  ;  then 
we  shall  set  out,  stopping,  if  you  like,  at  Naugard  and  Anger- 
miinde  as  long  as  agreeable ;  the  same  in  Berlin  and 
Schonhausen,  and  thence  go  to  Vienna,  Salzburg  and  the 
Tyrol,  unless  you  have  other  requirements.  For  the 
narrow-minded  idea  of  taking  no  journey  this  year  I  have 
utterly  dismissed  from  my  mind.  So  far  as  expenses  are 
concerned,  it  would  cost  exactly  as  much  next  year  as  this, 
and  it  makes  practically  not  the  least  difference,  if  we  have 
decided  to  travel,  anyway,  whether  it  takes  place  this  year 
or  later.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  next  year  you  will 
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not  be  quite  so  much  in  the  humour  and  the  condition  for 
travelling  as  you  are  this,  even  if  I  have  the  time  and  disposi¬ 
tion  for  it,  if  we  are  both  alive  still,  and  if — who  knows 
what  else  ?  So,  then,  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  we  are  to 
be  married  on  the  24th,  whether  you  are  ill  or  well,  and 
that,  if  the  former  is  not  the  case  to  a  greater  degree  than 
at  present,  we  shall  view  the  Alps  from  near  by. 

Qu'en  dis-tu  ? 

B. 


Berlin,  Friday,  18.  6.  ’47. 


MON  Amie, — ( That  sounds  rather  a  little  cold,  but  there 
is  a  member  sitting  next  to  me  that  looks  over  my  arm,  and 
reads  what  I  write :  *  g a  me  gene  !)  I  am  writing  to  you, 
not  with  blood,  but  with  the  red  ink  we  use  to  correct  the 
wantonnesses  of  stenographers  out  of  our  speeches,  and  am 
just  hearing  Herr  von  Auerswald  speak  with  great  ardour 
in  favour  of  the  proposition  that  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Christians  shall  be  permitted.  I  did  not  get  your  last 
letter  till  Tuesday  evening.  It  really  gave  me  pleasure, 
although  from  beginning  to  end  it  contained  a  litany  of 
discontent ;  but  there  spoke  a  certain  wholesome  resent¬ 
ment  in  all  these  complaints,  which  reassures  me  as  to  your 
condition  much  more  than  the  soft,  faded,  broken  melan¬ 
choly  that  found  expression  in  a  previous  letter.  It  sounded 
nearly  like  your  peevish  “Na-a!”  that  always  amuses  me 
so.  Only  do  not  suspect  me  also,  as  you  do  poor  Cos- 
tetti,  of  regarding  you  as  not  really  ill,  but  as  a  malade 
imaginaire:  moreover,  that  was  not  at  all  Petronio’s 
opinion ;  he  only  said  that  your  mental  and  physical 
conditions  were  interdependent,  each  affecting  the  other 
unfavourably.  Petronio  did  not  make  the  impression  on 
me  that  you  had  led  me  to  expect  by  your  descriptions. 
He  is  very  polite  and  well-bred,  save  that  his  appearance 

*  English  in  the  original. 
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lacks  the  note  of  the  gentleman ,  which  the  Frenchman  ex¬ 
presses  by  distingue ,  the  German  by  vornehm — an  expression 
that  is  not  quite  exact.  .  .  . 

It  is  quite  pleasant  writing  here  :  I  am  sitting  in  a  portico 
of  the  white  hall,  the  hum  of  the  assembly  behind  me,  and 
before  me  the  view  of  the  pleasure-garden,  museum,  ar¬ 
senal,  &c.  At  the  moment  a  great  tumult,  ringing  of  the 
marshal’s  bell,  calling  of  the  roll  upon  the  Je wish-marriage 
matter.  That  does  not  interest  me  ;  I  must  go  to  the  wool 
market.  The  prices  have  become  worse  than  they  were 
in  Breslau  and  Stettin,  but  we  shall  travel,  nevertheless. 
Farewell. 

Your  very  faithful 

B. 


22.  6.  ’47. 

Dearest, — Again  a  very  short,  blustering  letter,  just 
to  let  you  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  you  and  still  love 
you  a  little  bit.  The  day  before  yesterday  we  were  at  our 
friend  the  King’s,  and  I  was  quite  spoiled  by  the  noble 
company,  and  am  now  so  proud  that  I  shall  always  look 
over  your  head,  and  only  in  rare  moments  of  condescension 
abase  my  eyes  to  your  black-gray-blue  ones.  With  me 
and  your  father,  for  the  rest,  it  is  well.  The  bracelet  has 
been  mended.  Farewell,  Jeanne  la  noire ,  la  chatte  ! 

B. 


Magdeburg,  July  1,  1847. 

My  dear  Heart,— Must  I  prostrate  myself  before  you, 
too,  and  beg  forgiveness  for  not  having  written  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  ?  I  do  not  know  when  the  last  time  was ;  the  time 
seems  to  me  so  tremendously  long  when  I  look  back  that  I 
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shall  certainly  be  ten  years  older  when  you  see  me  again. 
No  velvet  coat,  no  Jean  Paul,  only  law,  politics,  party- 
passion,  fill  my  head,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps,  with 
its  lakes,  will  not  entice  a  glance  from  me  if  the  Prussian 
general  assembly  is  anywhere  near.  It  looks  so  dusty,  inky, 
and  papery  in  my  head  that  I  can’t  begin  to  fathom  such  a 
chaos.  Still,  that  is  in  my  head ;  now  my  heart  shall  pre¬ 
vail  once  more,  and  you  in  it,  and  I  will  have  no  other  gods 
but  you.  Forgive  the  blasphemy  :  I  speak  figuratively — 
must  I  tell  you  that,  you  Pomeranian  ?  .  .  . 

Now  I  have  breakfasted,  am  rather  sleepy,  must  dine  at 
two  with  Gerlach  to  talk  over  newspaper  projects,  and  at 
six  take  a  train,  so  as  to  reach  Schonhausen  finally,  which 
I  have  not  seen  since  I  was  there  with  your  father.  There  I 
must  stay  till  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  to-morrow  evening; 
it  depends  on  the  matters  that  have  to  be  attended  to,  whose 
nature  I  do  not  yet  know  ;  I  shall  be  back  in  Berlin  on 
Saturday  evening  at  the  latest.  There,  too,  I  shall  be  busy 
with  matters  relating  to  founding  a  new  paper  until,  on 
Monday,  the  5th,  at  latest,  I  go  to  Angermiinde  ;  Tuesday, 
from  thence  to  Kniephof  ;  Wednesday,  the  7th  onwards — so 
that  I  request  your  father,  if  I  do  not  write  to  the  contrary, 
to  send  horses  to  Schlawe  for  me  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  8th.  It  may  be  a  day  later,  but  then  I  shall  write  before¬ 
hand.  Shall  I  then,  in  black  velvet,  with  a  waving  ostrich- 
feather,  sing  under  your  window  on  a  lukewarm  evening,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  cithern,  "Oh,  fly,”  &c.  (which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  I  can  sing  very  well  now, 
with  special  feeling  in  the  words,  “  and  rest  upon  my  ” — 
&c.),  or  shall  I  appear  at  bright  noon  in  a  green  riding-coat 
and  reddish-brown  gloves,  and  embrace  you  without  singing 
or  speaking  ?  Gerlach  has  a  plan  for  a  trip  to  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland  in  the  middle  of  August,  by  himself,  or,  if 
possible,  with  Thadden,  Moritz,  and,  perhaps,  others,  not  to 
see  regions,  but  persons  (famous  people).  What  a  splendid 
thing  that  would  be  for  our  little  Marie  !  I  can  hardly 
doubt  that  you  will  wish  to  join  them,  if  anything  comes  of 
the  design  on  the  scale  that  Gerlach  wishes,  though  I  do  not 
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like  to  give  up  our  plan  about  Vienna  and  the  1  yrol,  and 
am  rather  tired  of  seeing  people  and  contending  about 
politics  and  religion.  We  may  perhaps  agree  to  meet  in 
Munich,  and,  if  our  funds  suffice,  go  with  them  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  down  the  Rhine.  But  if  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  two,  I  prefer  Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol  to  Swit¬ 
zerland — and  then  back  byway  of  Munich  and  Nuremberg. 
Besides,  paying  visits  to  great  geniuses  is  not  always  practi¬ 
cable  for  you,  being  a  woman,  and  even  if  it  were,  you, 
whose  interests  are  more  remote  from  the  movements  of 
the  day,  will  not  always  find,  in  looking  at  and  listening  to 
them,  adequate  compensation  for  tiresome  journeys  and 
towns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  travelling  companionship 
is  not  to  be  despised,  though  we  two  should  feel  it  a  little 
irksome  at  times.  Nous  en  parlerons  plus  tard.  .  .  .  God 
guard  you. 

Your  own 

B. 


Berlin,  July  4,  ’47. 

Juaninina, — Happily,  I  have  left  Schonhausen  behind 
me,  and  do  not  expect  to  enter  it  again  without  you,  mon 
ange.  Only  some  business  matters  detain  me  here,  which 
I  cannot  attend  to-day  because  it  is  Sunday  ;  but  I  con¬ 
fidently  anticipate  starting  for  Angermiinde  to-morrow  at 
four,  and  accordingly,  unless  the  very  improbable  event 
occurs  that  1  am  detained  outrageously  at  Kniephof,  shall 
arrive  in  Schlawe  on  Thursday.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  heart. 
This  is  probably  the  last  post-marked  paper  that  you  will 
receive  from  your  Brdutigam  *  (I  hate  the  expression). 
Our  banns  were  read  to-day  for  the  first  time  at  Schon¬ 
hausen.  Does  that  not  seem  strange  to  you  ?  But  I  had 
learned  your  Christian  names  so  badly  that  I  could  mention 
only  Johanna  Eleonore  :  the  other  six  you  must  teach  me 
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better.  Farewell,  my  heart.  Many  salutations  to  the 
parents. 

Your  very  faithful 

B. 


Salzburg,  August  25  or  26,  ’47. 

Dear  Parents, — As  Johanna  gave  you  full  particulars 
of  our  experiences  during  my  slumber  that  dates  back 
to  the  Schafberg,  I  will  offer  you  merely  a  token  of  life 
and  remembrance  on  my  part :  otherwise  you  might 
believe  I  slept  all  the  time,  and  not  simply  when  Johanna 
was  writing.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  I  did  not  act  in 
accordance  with  the  affectionate  letter  in  which  mother 
warned  us  so  strongly  against  the  journey,  for,  besides 
the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  these  things  myself,  and  to 
see  Johanna’s  delight,  I  find  that  her  health  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  grow  greater  day  by  day,  not  only  from  the  pure 
mountain  air  but  especially  from  vigorous  physical  exer¬ 
tion,  like  the  ascent  of  Schafberg,  from  which  all  my 
muscles  still  ache,  but  which  she  has  already  slept  off 
better  than  I  have.  In  order  to  reassure  you  somewhat, 
my  dear  mother,  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  I  will 
tell  you  exactly  to  what  they  will  mount  up.  We  have 
now  been  fifteen  days  on  the  way — to-day  being  the  16th 
— and  have  spent  170  thalers  ;  withal  we  were  sometimes  at 
very  expensive  places — Vienna,  steamboat,  Linz.  I  fancy 
now  we  shall  stay  away  three  to  four  weeks  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  whole  thing  is  likely  to  cost  not  much 
over  400  thalers,  and  will  give  us  a  fund  of  pleasure  for 
life.  Johanna  has  just  looked  at  this  letter,  and  is  dancing 
with  amazement  at  my  calling  my  mother  “Thou.”  What 
is  there  surprising  in  that  ?  She  calms  herself  by  antici¬ 
pation  of  her  beloved  plums,  pears,  peaches,  her  daily 
experiments  with  which  attest  the  excellence  of  her  stomach. 
Grapes  we  have  had,  too,  in  abundance.  If  the  weather 
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continues  to  be  as  dull  as  it  has  been  since  yesterday,  we 
shall  travel  without  pause  to  Milan  and  Genoa,  and  see  if  it 
is  better  there,  for  in  the  mountains  one  sees  nothing  what¬ 
ever  at  present.  We  want  to  ascend  the  Capuzinerberg 
now.  Please  address  letters  to  Meran  in  the  Tyrol,  where 
we  shall  leave  directions  for  forwarding.  Good-bye,  dear 
parents. 

Your  loyal  son, 

Bismarck. 


To  Frau  von  Bismarck, 

Schonhausen,  near  Jerichow. 

I  am  well  and  cheerful  ;  am  living  with  Werdeck,  18 
Leipziger  Platz.  Berlin  is  very  quiet.  Silesia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  near  a  complete  break-up.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
preliminary  conference  of  the  whole  Landtag  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  This  body  is  in  such  terror,  not  of  the  Berliners,  but 
of  the  whole  European  situation,  that  it  unanimously  wishes 
to  avoid  everything — even  the  merest  trifle — that  might 
oppose  the  present  ministry,  wishing  to  sustain  and  rein¬ 
force  it  by  every  possible  means.  An  address  was  debated 
yesterday,  from  which  we  with  difficulty  excluded  the 
praise  of  the  barricade-fighters,  but  as  an  offset  dropped 
out  our  demonstration  on  behalf  of  the  troops  also.  Good¬ 
bye  and  salutations. 

Your  most  faithful 

B. 

Berlin,  April  2,  ’48. 


My  Love, — I  believe  I  can  now  reassure  you  most  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  the  safety  of  the  members  of  the  Landtag. 
The  Landtag  was  opened  to-day  with  quite  a  calm  dis¬ 
cussion,  minus  King  and  minus  cheers.  In  a  few  words 
I  uttered  my  protest  against  the  thanks  that  were  voted 
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to  the  King,  without  any  manifestation  of  hostility.  Ten 
thousand  men  of  the  city  militia  were  posted  for  our  pro¬ 
tection,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  at  the 
palace.  I  could  be  with  you  to-morrow,  as  there  is  no 
session,  if  I  had  ordered  a  carriage  to  meet  me  at  Genthin 
this  evening.  But  as  the  whole  affair  apparently  will  come 
to  an  end  this  week,  perhaps  as  early  as  Thursday,  I  was 
too  stingy  to  hire  one.  Brauchitsch  was  taken  violently 
ill  again  last  evening.  .  .  .  Give  cordial  remembrances  to 
your  mother,  and  be  of  good  courage.  I  am  much  calmer 
than  I  was  :  heart  and  soul  with  Vincke. 

Your  faithful 

B. 

April  2,  ’48)  Sunday  Evening. 


I  fear,  my  dear  heart,  the  letter  I  wrote  you  last  evening 
reached  the  post-office  so  late,  through  an  oversight,  that 
you  will  not  receive  it  to-day,  and  not  before  to-morrow 
with  this  ;  it  pains  me  to  think  that  you  were  disappointed 
in  your  hope  when  the  mail  was  delivered,  and  now  (9 
o’clock  in  the  evening)  are  perhaps  troubled  about  me.  I 
have  spent  a  tiresome  day,  tramping  the  pavement,  smok¬ 
ing  and  intriguing.  Do  not  judge  of  the  few  words  I  spoke 
yesterday  from  the  report  in  the  Berlin  paper.  I  shall 
manage  to  bring  you  a  copy  of  the  speech,  which  has  no 
significance  except  as  showing  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
included  in  the  category  of  venal  bureaucrats  who  turned 
their  coats  with  contemptible  shamelessness  to  suit  the 
wind.  The  impression  it  made  was  lamentable,  while  even 
my  most  zealous  opponents  shook  my  hand  with  greater 
warmth  after  my  declaration.  ...  I  have  just  come  from 
a  great  civic  meeting,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  people,  in 
the  Milenz  Hall,  where  the  Polish  question  was  debated 
very  decorously,  very  good  speeches  were  made,  and  on 
the  whole  the  sentiment  seemed  to  turn  against  the  Poles, 
especially  after  a  disconsolate  Jew  had  arrived,  straight 
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from  Samter,  who  told  terrible  stories  about  the  lawless 
excesses  of  the  Poles  against  the  Germans  :  he  himself 
had  been  soundly  beaten.  .  .  . 

Just  for  my  sake  do  not  alarm  yourself  if  each  mail  does 
not  bring  you  a  letter  from  me.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  a  hair  of  our  heads  will  be  touched,  and 
friends  of  all  kinds  overrun  me,  to  share  their  political 
wisdom  with  me,  so  that  I  began  a  letter  of  a  quarter  sheet 
to  Malle  this  morning  at  9,  and  could  not  finish  before  3. 
I  am  living  in  comfort  and  economy  with  Werdeck,  only  I 
am  rather  far  away,  in  consequence  of  which  I  already  feel 
the  pavement  through  my  soles.  Cordial  remembrances 
to  the  mother  and  the  Beilins.  I  am  writing  on  the  dinner 
table  of  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  and  a  small  salad  has  just 
been  brought  for  my  supper. 

Your  very  faithful 

B. 

April  3,  ’48. 


Schonhausen,  August  2i,  ’48. 

8.30  P.M. 

To  Herr  von  Puttkamer, 

at  Reinfeld}  near  Zuckers ,  Pomerania. 

Dear  Father, — You  have  just  become,  with  God’s 
gracious  help,  the  grandfather  of  a  healthy,  well-formed 
girl  that  Johanna  has  presented  to  me  after  a  hard  but 
short  labour.  At  the  moment  mother  and  child  are 
doing  as  well  as  one  could  wish.  Johanna  lies  still  and 
tired,  yet  cheerful  and  composed,  behind  the  curtain  ;  the 
little  creature,  for  the  time,  under  coverlets  on  the  sofa, 
squalling  off  and  on.  I  am  quite  glad  that  the  first  is  a 
daughter,  but  if  it  had  been  a  cat  I  should  have  thanked 
God  on  my  knees  the  moment  Johanna  was  rid  of  it :  it  is 
really  a  desperate  business.  I  came  from  Berlin  last  night, 
and  early  this  morning  we  had  no  premonition  of  what 
was  to  come.  At  10  Johanna  was  seized  with  severe  pains 
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after  eating  a  grape,  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  led 
me  to  put  her  at  once  to  bed,  and  to  send  in  haste  to 
Tangermiinde,  whence,  in  spite  of  the  Elbe,  Dr.  Fricke 
arrived  soon  after  12.  At  8  my  daughter’s  sonorous  voice 
was  audible.  This  afternoon  I  sent  Hildebrand  off  to 
fetch  nurse  Boldt  from  Berlin  in  a  great  hurry.  I  hope 
you  will  not  postpone  your  journey  now ;  but  earnestly 
beg  dear  mother  not  to  make  it  in  an  exhausting  manner. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  she  has  little  regard  for  her  own 
health,  but  just  for  Johanna’s  sake  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself,  dear  mother,  so  that  she  may  not  be  anxious  on 
your  account.  Fricke  pleases  us  very  much — experienced 
and  careful.  I  do  not  admit  visits :  Beilin’s  wife,  the 
doctor,  and  I  attend  to  everything.  Fricke  thinks  the 
little  one  is  about  nine  pounds  in  weight.  Up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  then,  everything  has  gone  according  to  rule,  and 
for  that  praise  and  thanks  be  to  the  Lord.  If  you  could 
bring  Annchen  with  you  it  would  make  Johanna  very  happy. 

22.  Morning. — All  is  going  very  well,  only  the  cradle  is 
still  lacking,  and  the  little  miss  must  camp  meanwhile  in 
a  corn-basket.  May  God  have  you  and  us  in  his  keep¬ 
ing,  dear  parents.  Until  we  meet  again,  presently. 

B. 

Have  the  kindness  to  attend  to  the  announcements  in 
your  neighbourhood  :  at  Seehof,  Satz,  and  so  forth,  but 
not  Berlin  and  Reddentin.  Johanna  sends  cordial  greet¬ 
ings.  She  laments  her  daughter's  thick  nose.  I  think  it 
no  larger  than  it  has  a  right  to  be. 


ScHONHAUSEN,  August  24,  ’48- 

To  Frau  von  Puttkamer,  nee  von  Glasenap, 

Reinfeld)  near  Zuckers. 

Dear  Mother, — I  am  uncertain  whether  this  letter  will 
find  you  still  at  Reinfeld,  and  write  at  a  venture ;  but  I 
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want  to  convey  the  comforting  assurance  that  Johanna’s 
condition  is  still  good.  Only  a  cough  that  she  contracted 
several  days  before  the  child’s  birth  troubles  her  some¬ 
what  in  her  feebleness,  especially  this  morning.  The  little 
creature  bellows  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
in  general  has  no  misgivings  about  letting  its  voice  resound 
mightily  when  it  wakes  up  and  does  not  find  everything  in 
order.  In  regard  to  nourishment,  things  are  going  badly 
still.  The  brat,  with  an  obstinacy  which  she  cannot  in¬ 
herit  from  me,  positively  refuses  to  take  the  breast,  like  a 
bad  leech,  save  that  she  makes  her  aversion  very  clearly 
understood.  Till  now  Boldt  has  been  sleeping  in  your 
room,  and  I  still  behind  the  curtain,  so  that,  at  least  at  the 
first,  I  may  be  near  her,  for  she  has  most  confidence  in 
me,  and  I  am  the  most  cautious,  too.  So  I  alternate  all 
day  long,  like  Schiller’s  knight  of  St.  John,  between  politi¬ 
cal  battles  and  plans  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the  nurse's 
apron  at  the  sick-bed.  The  comparison  gives  me  a  good 
conceit  of  myself.  Post  time  is  at  hand.  A  cordial  good¬ 
bye,  dear  mother. 

Your  faithful  son, 

B. 


Berlin,  Saturday,  n  p.m.,  September  23,  ’48. 

To  Frau  von  Bismarck, 

Schonhausen ,  near  Jerichozv. 

My  little  Love  ! — To-day  at  last  I  have  news  of  your 
condition,  and  am  very  grateful  to  mother  for  the  letter. 
...  I  am  beginning  to  be  really  homesick  for  you,  my  heart, 
and  mother’s  letter  to-day  threw  me  into  a  mood  utterly 
sad  and  crippling  :  a  husband’s  heart,  and  a  father’s — at 
any  rate,  mine  in  the  present  circumstances — is  ill  fitted  for 
the  whirl  of  politics  and  intrigue.  On  Monday,  probably^ 
the  die  will  be  cast  here.  Either  the  ministry  will  be 
shown  to  be  weak,  like  its  predecessors,  and  will  yield — 
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and  against  this  I  shall  struggle  to  the  last — or  it  will  do 
its  duty,  and  then  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  blood 
will  flow  on  Monday  evening  or  on  Tuesday.  I  should 
not  have  believed  that  the  democrats  would  be  bold  enough 
to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle,  but  all  their  behaviour  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  are  bent  on  it.  Poles,  Frankfort  loafers, 
volunteers — all  sorts  of  riffraff  are  again  to  the  fore.  They 
count  on  the  defection  of  the  troops,  apparently  misled  by 
the  talk  of  individual  discontented  gabblers  among  the 
soldiers ;  but  I  think  they  make  a  great  mistake  here.  I 
personally  have  no  occasion  to  await  the  event  here,  and 
so  to  tempt  God  by  asking  Him  to  protect  me  in  perils 
that  I  have  no  call  to  seek.  Accordingly,  I  shall  betake 
my  person  to  a  place  of  safety  not  later  than  to-morrow. 
If  nothing  important  occurs  on  Monday,  on  Tuesday  I 
shall  be  with  you  ;  but  if  the  troubles  begin  I  should  like 
to  stay  near  the  King.  But  there  you  may  (in  an  aside  I 
say  "unfortunately”)  assume  with  confidence  that  there 
will  be  no  danger.  You  received  no  letter  from  me  to-day, 
because  I  sent  a  report  about  the  Union  to  Gartner,  and 
you  will  learn  from  him  that  I  am  all  right.  You  will 
receive  this  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  write  again  on  Monday. 
Send  horses  for  me  on  Tuesday.  God  bless  and  guard  my 
sweetheart. 

Your  faithful 

B. 


Sunday,  November  4,  ’48. 

My  Sweetheart, — I  did  not  write  to  you  yesterday 
because  Hans  had  faithfully  promised  me  to  go  from 
Potsdam  to  Schonhausen  at  ten  o’clock.  I  hope  he  is  with 
you.  I  was  absent  all  day  yesterday  on  State  affairs ;  did 
not  reach  home  till  late  at  night,  and  am  still  in  bed — 
chiefly  because  I  have  nothing  to  put  on  yet.  Perhaps  I 
shall  find  news  from  you  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes  (I  am 
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still  living  with  Goltz).  I  am  very  homesick  and  much  dis¬ 
turbed  about  you,  my  beloved  ;  your  image  is  ever  before 
me,  so  pale  and  large-eyed  that  I  fairly  long  to  lay  hold  on 
you  as  substantial  flesh  and  bone,  and  reassure  myself.  I 
will  come  to-morrow  without  fail ;  send  horses  for  me  at 
noon,  though  I  shall  not  come  before  evening,  perhaps. 
Do  not  scold  me  ;  be  not  angry,  my  heart,  for  I  could  not 
leave  before.  My  love  to  M.  It  is  high  time  to  close. 

Your 

B. 


(Postmark,  Berlin,  November  9,  ’48.) 

My  Dearest, — Although  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  person  a  few  hours  after  this  letter,  I  want  to 
inform  you  immediately  that  everything  is  quiet  so  far.  I 
go  to  Potsdam  at  nine,  but  must  post  my  letter  here,  as 
otherwise  it  will  not  reach  you  to-day.  Our  friends  have 
been  steadfast  till  now,  but  I  cannot  take  courage  yet  to 
believe  in  anything  energetic.  I  still  fear,  fear,  and  the 
weather  is  unfavourable,  too.  Above  all,  you  must  not  be 
anxious,  if  I  should  stay  away  to-day  by  any  chance.  The 
K.  may  send  for  me,  or  some  one  else  in  Potsdam  earnestly 
wish  that  I  should  stay  there  to  advise  upon  further  meas¬ 
ures,  the  trains  may  be  delayed  because  the  carriages  are 
required  for  soldiers,  and  other  things  of  the  sort.  So 
courage  and  patience,  my  heart,  in  any  event.  The  God 
who  makes  worlds  go  round  can  also  cover  me  with  His 
wings.  And  in  P.  there  is  no  danger  anyhow.  So  expect 
me  in  the  evening ;  if  I  happen  not  to  come,  I  shall  be  all 
right  nevertheless.  Cordial  remembrances  to  our  angry 
little  mother. 

Your  most  faithful 

B. 
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Potsdam,  November  10,  ’48. 

My  Angel, — Please,  please  do  not  scold  me  for  not 
coming  to-day  either  ;  I  must  try  to  put  through  some  more 
matters  in  preparation  for  the  immediate  future.  At  two  this 
afternoon  all  Wrangel's  troops  will  reach  Berlin,  disarm 
the  flying  corps,  maybe,  evict  the  disaffected  deputies  from 
the  Concertsaal,  and  make  the  city  again  a  royal  Prussian 
one.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  come  to  blows  in 
the  process.  Contrary  to  our  expectations,  everything 
remained  quiet  yesterday  ;  the  democrats  seem  to  be  much 
discouraged.  .  .  . 

Your 

v.  B. 


Potsdam.  November  14,  ’48. 

My  dear  Pet, — Sound  sleep  may  certainly  become  a 
vice.  Senfft  has  just  waked  me  at  nine  o’clock,  and  I  can¬ 
not  yet  get  the  sand  out  of  my  eyes.  It  is  quiet  here. 
Yesterday  it  was  said  to  be  the  intention  to  serenade  the 
Queen  (on  her  birthday)  with  mock  music  ;  one  company 
sufficed  to  make  the  audacious  rascals  withdraw  in  silence. 
Berlin  in  a  state  of  siege,  but  as  yet  not  a  shot  has  been 
fired.  The  disarming  of  the  city  militia  goes  on  forcibly 
and  very  gradually.  The  meeting  in  the  Schiitzenhaus 
was  dispersed  by  soldiers  yesterday;  six  men  who  were 
unwilling  to  go  were  thrown  out  at  the  door.  Martial  law 
will  be  proclaimed  over  in  that  quarter  to-day.  My  friend 
Schramm  has  been  arrested.  That  Rob.  Blum,  Frobel,  and 
Messenhauser  have  been  shot  in  Vienna,  you  already  know 
from  the  newspapers.  Good-bye,  you  angel ;  I  must  close. 
Many  remembrances  to  all.  The  peasants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  have  declared  to  the  King  that  if  he  has  need 
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of  them  he  has  only  to  summon  them  :  that  they  would 
come  with  weapons  and  supplies  to  aid  his  troops,  from  the 
Zauch,  Belzig,  Teltow,  the  Havelland,  and  other  districts. 
Mention  this  in  Schonhausen,  please,  so  that  it  may  go  the 
rounds. 

Your 

v.  B. 


Potsdam,  Thursday  Morning, 
November  16,  '48. 

Dear  Nanne, — I  did  not  get  your  very  dear,  nice  letter 
of  Tuesday  morning  until  yesterday  afternoon,  but  none 
the  less  did  I  right  fervently  rejoice  and  take  comfort  in  it, 
because  you  are  well,  after  your  fashion,  and  you  love  me. 
There  is  no  news  from  here  except  that  Potsdam  and 
Berlin  are  as  quiet  as  under  the  former  King,  and  the 
surrender  of  arms  in  B.  continues  without  interruption, 
with  searching  of  houses,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  scenes  of  violence  incidentally — the  troops  secretly 
long  for  them — but  on  the  whole  the  “passive  resistance” 
of  the  democrats  seems  to  me  only  a  seasonable  expression 
for  what  is  usually  called  fear.  Yesterday  I  dined  with 
the  King.  The  Queen  was  angelically  sweet !  The  enclosed 
twig  of  erica  I  picked  from  her  work-table,  and  send  it  to 
keep  you  from  being  jealous.  .  .  . 

If  a  letter  from  the  Stettin  bank  has  arrived,  send  it 
to  me  immediately,  please,  marked,  “To  be  delivered 
promptly.”  If  I  do  not  receive  it  before  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  I  shall  return  home,  but  must  then  go  to 
Stettin  at  the  beginning  of  next  week.  So  let  horses  be 
sent  for  me  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  this  evening  I  cannot 
go  to  Gentliin  unfortunately,  because  I  expect  Manteuffel 
here.  .  .  . 

The  democrats  are  springing  all  their  mines  in  order  to 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  “  people  ”  as  hostile  to  the 
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King ;  hundreds  of  bogus  signatures  to  the  addresses. 
Please  ask  the  town-councillor  whether  there  are  not  some 
sensible  people  in  Magdeburg,  who  care  more  for  their 
necks,  with  quiet  and  order,  than  for  this  outcry  of  street 
politicians,  and  who  will  send  the  King  a  counter-address 
from  Magdeburg.  I  must  close.  Give  my  best  love  to 
mamma,  and  kiss  the  little  one  for  me  on  the  left  eye.  The 
day  after  to-morrow,  then,  if  I  do  not  get  the  Stettin  letter 
sooner.  Good-bye,  my  sweet  angel. 

Yours  for  ever, 

v.  B. 


Friday  Evening,  November  17,  ’48. 

My  Darling, — I  have  a  real  heart’s  need  to  be  with  you, 
and  I  wander  around  impatiently,  not  because  I  fear  lest 
you  should  grieve  and  fret  and  be  angry  with  me  for 
remaining  away,  but  because  of  my  own  egotism  :  the 
restless,  vagabond  life,  the  solitariness  in  all  this  trouble, 
oppresses  me  beyond  measure,  and  I  just  long  to  be  sitting 
with  you  by  our  own  fireside.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  perhaps  not  be  able  to  travel  to-morrow. 
Politically,  all  goes  according  to  my  wish  so  far,  and  I  am 
very  thankful  to  God  that  He  has  deemed  me  worthy  of 
rendering  important  services  to  the  good  cause  on  several 
occasions,  and  again  to-day.  For  the  moment  I  am  still  in 
Berlin,  at  Savigny’s,  but  in  half-an-hour  I  go  to  Potsdam, 
whence  I  shall  forward  this  letter  to-morrow.  Here  all  is 
quiet  ;  the  aspect  of  the  streets  has  become  much  more 
cheerful,  and  the  troops  are  disarming  steadily. 

Potsdam. — What  with  writing  and  speaking,  one  o'clock 
has  come  round  again,  and  I  would  rather  finish  this  to-day 
and  sleep  late  to-morrow.  My  sincere  thanks  for  both 
your  letters,  which  have  given  me  great  pleasure  in  my 
wretched  homesickness.  But  do  not  ruin  your  eyes  utterly, 
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my  sweet  angel,  so  that  the  little  stars  may  be  quite  wide 
and  dark  when  I  come.  But  to-morrow  I  cannot,  my  dear, 
as  I  have  another  conference  here  on  Sunday  morning.  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  settle  the  money  matter  in  Berlin 
without  going  to  Stettin.  .  .  . 

A  cordial  good-bye.  I  kiss  your  hands,  my  sweet,  and 
will  go  to  sleep.  Finkenstein  is  snoring  near  me  like  a 
tiger.  Good-night.  God  protect  you,  and  our  mother  and 
daughter. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Brandenburg,  Friday, 
February  2,  ’49- 

My  Dear  ! — Again  I  am  sitting  at  Franziska’s  little  table, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  straight  into  my  face  so  that  I  can 
scarcely  see.  There  is  a  very  nice  pastor  here  whom 
Barschall  *  brought  with  him  from  Genthin.  He  lives  not 
far  from  Briest — a  strong,  devout  nature,  reminding  me  of 
Wagner  somewhat.  .  .  . 

My  angel,  is  it  well  with  you  ?  Do  you  not  write  at  all  ? 
Are  there  no  letters  for  me  ?  Last  night  I  felt  somehow 
very  anxious  on  your  account  as  I  lay  in  bed,  and  I  was 
really  homesick ;  besought  the  dear  God  very  earnestly 
that  He  would  be  pleased  to  guard  you.  I  hope  He  has 
done  so,  even  if  I  do  not  deserve  it  at  His  hands.  You 
received  my  letter  yesterday,  of  course.  I  took  it  myself  to 
the  station,  and  was  assured  that  it  would  leave  at  nine. 
Now  I  take  this  there,  too  ;  it  is  half-past  nine,  and  the 
train  goes  in  an  hour.  My  love  to  mother  and  daughter. 

Your  faithful 

v.  B. 

*  Governor  of  a  house  of  correction  in  Brandenburg,  and  husband  of  Franziska 
von  Putlkamer-Versin. 
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Brandenburg,  February  5,  ’49. 

Beloved  Heart, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  which 
I  received  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  the  steam  and  noise  of 
four  hundred  people,  to  whom  I  had,  with  God’s  help,  just 
delivered  a  speech  which  was  received  with  stormy  approval. 
Barschall  brought  it,  and  I  read  it  under  a  stinking  lamp. 

Wenn  aus  dem  schrecklichen  Gewuhle 
Ein  suss  bekannter  Ton  mich  zog  :  * 

I  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from  the  disorder,  and 
with  you  in  a  cosy  little  room,  with  the  child  and  our 
mother,  with  water  boiling  for  tea  and  nice  eggs.  It  will 
be  a  hard  thing,  if  I  should  be  elected — this  life  without 
peace  of  heart.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  at  the  polling  137  electors  remained  in  the 
hall,  as  our  declared  partisans.  They  have  chosen  me  for 
their  candidate.  The  Ziegler  party  are  said  to  have  been 
125  strong  yesterday  ;  about  30  electors  have  now  arrived 
in  town,  and  these  will  decide  the  issue  to-day.  They  are 
voting  now.  I  have  placed  it  all  in  God's  hands,  and  now 
await  the  result  with  calm  as  great  as  was  the  feverish 
excitement  I  felt  during  the  hurly-burly.  You  will,  then, 
see  me  by  to-morrow  noon,  either  elected,  and  with  a 
headache,  or  not  elected,  and  then  presumably  without 
one.  Yesterday,  already  rejoicing  over  the  result,  at  least 
fifty  healths  were  drunk — mine  also,  of  course  ;  there  were 
over  two  hundred  guests  —  peasants,  townspeople,  and 
“  von  Adel,”  f  as  Luther  used  to  say.  They  sang,  “  Heil  Dir 
im  Siegerkranz  !  ”  (Hail  to  Thee  !)  and  “Ich  bin  ein  Preusse” 
(I  am  a  Prussian).  How  will  it  be  to-day,  if  they  should 
elect  me  ?  Democrats  and  Republicans  also  listened  to  my 
speech ;  even  the  worst  of  them  kept  so  scrupulously  quiet 
that  one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  and  some  of  them 
came  up  afterwards  to  shake  hands  with  me.  All  refrained 

*  “When  a  sweet,  familiar  tone  drew  me  from  the  awful  turmoil.” 
t  Of  noble  birth. 

VOL.  I. 


G 
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very  decorously  from  vulgar  demonstrations.  Cordial  re¬ 
membrances  to  mother,  and  may  God  protect  you  and  your 
little  one.  I  must  close  to  take  this  to  the  station. 

Your  most  faithful  and  dearest 

v.  B. 


Friday  Evening. 

(Postmark,  Berlin,  March  3,  ’49.) 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  my  angel, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  again  had  so  much 
trouble  with  the  dear  little  one.  If  you  are  in  anywise  dis¬ 
tressed  about  the  conduct  of  the  nurse,  I  advise  you  again 
to  dismiss  her  instantly  and  take  another.  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  change  can  do  so  much  harm  as  her 
mental  agitation  and  other  possible  bad  qualities.  If  the 
child  should  begin  to  suffer  in  health  with  her,  this  must 
certainly  be  done.  .  .  . 

We  have  no  domicile  as  yet,  but  an  agent  is  looking  for 
one,  and  we  shall  find  it  easily.  ...  I  regard  it  as  posi¬ 
tively  settled,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  you  are  to 
come,  only  we  will  wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  debate  on 
our  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  ;  that  must  be  over 
next  week,  and  then  there  will  be  something  of  a  respite, 
whether  the  matter  is  lasting  or  not.  I  must  write  other 
letters  to-night,  and  so  take  leave  of  you.  I  have  just  re-read 
the  138th  Psalm,  and  last  evening  the  64th,  which  is 
similar.  I  haven't  Isaiah  !  I  pray  God  very  fervently  that 
He  may  defend  and  sustain  you,  my  sweetheart,  and  give 
you  peace  and  confidence  in  His  strong  and  loving  hand. 
Give  my  love  to  M.  and  Baby,  and  farewell,  my  beloved. 

Your  very  faithful 

v.  B. 

Take  good  care  of  your  eyes,  too.  Don’t  you  notice 
any  effect  from  Bucking’s  belladonna  ?  Write  to  him  more 
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precisely  about  your  condition,  and  I  will  look  after  the 
letter.  How  about  your  throat  ?  I  cannot  count  my  wash 
now — I  have  to  bend  over  too  much.  It  lies  like  cabbages 
and  turnips  in  my  portmanteau.  Excuse  me  ;  perhaps  I 
shall  do  it  on  Sunday.  The  little  doctor  may  still  get  his 
appointment,  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  certain. 


Berlin,  Sunday. 

(Postmark,  March  18,  ’49.) 

My  Love, — It  is  very  solitary  here  in  my  little  room 
when  I  have  to  drink  my  coffee  all  alone,  and  your  little 
bed  is  once  more  so  littered  with  clothing  and  papers  that 
it  is  in  extreme  disorder.  Immediately  after  your  de¬ 
parture  I  received  a  few  dear  lines  from  mother,  telling 
me  all  was  going  well  in  Schonhausen.  With  God’s  help, 
nothing,  I  trust,  will  have  changed  there.  Since  this  I  have 
had  two  very  tiresome  division  meetings,  and  a  big  dinner 
yesterday  of  four  hundred  persons,  in  which  all  the  veterans 
of  1813,  the  Berlin  militia  officers,  and  those  officers  who 
are  in  the  Chambers  took  part.  We  had  to  drink  a  great 
deal  of  wine,  sing,  shout  “  Hurrah,”  &c.,  and  my  head  is 
rather  confused  to-day.  I  slept  beyond  church  time,  too, 
and  have  no  desire  whatever  to  dress  to  attend  a  tiresome 
conference  on  regulating  congregations.  Please  send  back 
Malle’s  foot-muff  soon,  when  you  have  an  opportunity,  or  by 
post ;  she  might  need  it.  She  has  an  agreement  with  Arnim 
now  for  three  games  of  whist  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  she  is 
expected  sometimes  to  play  six,  and  then  she  is  in  a  very 
bad  humour.  I  wish  she  would  both  manage  and  take  it 
differently.  To-day  I  am  to  dine  with  Beps  in  the  barracks,  a. 
thing  I  do  unwillingly:  there  again  one  is  forced  to  drink  wine 
all  days  alike.  There  seems  to  be  no  thought  of  celebrating 
the  18th  of  March  here;  the  town  has  an  everyday  appear¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  that  in  other  places,  Cologne,  and  so 
forth,  there  is  something  going  on — here  there  are  too 
many  troops  for  that.  To-morrow  the  debates  on  the 
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address  begin,  and  from  their  course  one  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  Chamber ;  by  the  end 
of  the  week  we  may,  therefore,  decide  about  our  lodging.  .  .  . 

Your  very  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Thursday. 

(Postmark,  March  29,  ’49. ) 

Dear  Nanne, — I  received  your  little  letter,  thank  God, 
apparently  forwarded  by  the  Gartners,  and  drew  fresh  hope 
from  it  that  God  will  protect  our  little  one  from  evil.  We 
have  at  last  taken  an  apartment.  .  .  .  The  Arnims  have 
an  entrance  from  the  stairway ;  we  are,  therefore,  quite 
separate,  and  have  our  own  home  to  ourselves.  .  .  .  The 
arrangement  seems  to  me  to  meet  all  your  wishes,  and  yet 
it  is  the  dreaded  Antonin  quarter,  Wilhelmstrasse,  corner 
of  Behrenstrasse.  I  fancy  your  dislike  of  it  was  due  merely 
to  the  division  proposed  by  Malle ;  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  is  my  work,  which  I  have  struggled  through  with 
difficulty.  Do  you  approve  ?  It  costs  fifty-eight  Reichs- 
thaler  per  month  (seven  hundred  yearly),  to  which  must  be 
added  the  furniture,  which  I  estimate  at  fifteen  to  eighteen, 
altogether  about  one-third  of  my  allowances.  I  do  not 
think  it  dear.  It  can  be  occupied  on  Monday,  and  the 
Arnims  move  in  immediately.  We  shall  probably  have  a 
week’s  Easter  vacation  from  next  Wednesday.  This  week 
we  may  spend  either  here  or  in  Schonhausen,  according  to 
your  choice  :  Schonhausen  seems  best  to  me,  because  of 
the  child.  What  does  the  little  mother  say  about  it  ?  In 
any  event,  we  will  and  must  spend  the  holiday  with  her  : 
that  will  please  God  better.  We  have  passed  through  our 
time  of  trouble  together,  and  we  will  also  thank  God  to¬ 
gether  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  for  bringing  us  so 
far  on  our  way.  Church  privileges,  however,  are  greater 
here.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your  will  and  God’s  ;  the  health 
of  our  child  must  be  considered,  of  course.  .  .  . 
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Forgive  me,  my  love,  for  not  having  written  to  you  for 
three  days.  In  the  few  hours  that  we  had  free  I  was  beset 
with  callers — friends  from  Mecklenburg,  Silesia,  and  from 
the  Rhine — and  so  tired  was  I  that  I  went  to  sleep  at  the 
meetings.  In  Genthin,  on  Monday  morning,  Unruh  met 
me,  and  his  first  question  was  about  the  child.  He  is  very 
sympathetic.  I  hope  I  told  him  the  truth  in  saying  that  the 
danger  was  past.  I  pray  God  not  to  punish  me  in  this  way 
for  my  sins,  and  not  to  make  you  pay  for  my  abundant 
demerits.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  to  His  mercy.  Much 
love  to  M.  A  cordial  good-bye,  and  send  me  news  of 
Baby ;  do  not  be  angry  about  the  apartment,  if  it  does  not 
please  you.  The  others  were  all  unsuitable,  or  were  already 
taken. 

Your  very  faithful 

v.  B. 

I  have  found  the  ribbon  for  mother.  My  sweetheart, 
you,  do  come  on  Sunday,  or,  if  you  are  not  coming,  write 
that  I  may  come. 


Berlin,  July  16,  ’49. 

To  Frau  von  Bismarck,  Reinfeld: 

My  dearest  Nanne, — I  arrived  here  safely,  and  have  in 
some  degree  slept  off  my  fatigue.  We  have  been  parted 
but  forty-two  hours,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  week  has 
passed  since  I  saw  you  standing  among  the  pines  on  the 
hill  and  waving  a  farewell ;  I  looked  towards  the  blue  hills 
of  Viartlum  on  the  left,  and  our  silent  cousin  considerately 
turned  his  head  to  the  right,  so  as  not  to  see  that  some 
salt-water  ran  down  into  my  beard.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  time  since  my  school  time  that  a  leave-taking  cost  me 
tears,  and  in  those  days  they  fell  for  the  end  of  freedom 
and  the  return  to  school  servitude  quite  as  much  as  for  the 
separation  from  loved  ones.  This  retrospect,  in  sight  of 
the  melancholy  fields  of  Neu-Kolziglow,  made  me  thank 
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God  ardently  that  I  again  have  something  from  which  it  is 
hard  to  part,  and  I  besought  Him  that  He  would  be  pleased 
to  bless  our  marriage  still  further  with  true  love.  It  was 
very  disagreeable  at  Schlawe  :  many  strange  people  in  the 
room  and  no  light,  bad  beer,  and  smoky  soup.  My  com¬ 
panion  as  far  as  Coslin  was  a  very  talkative  Herr  von  Loper, 
brother  of  the  Lietzow  Eisenhart,  and  later,  as  far  as  Stettin, 
Schwerin,  our  revolutionary  Minister  of  Education,  who 
slept  until  we  reached  Naugard,  and  then  argued  very 
zealously  with  me  all  the  way  to  Stettin.  He  is  a  good, 
honourable  man,  but  an  incorrigible  constitutionalist.  At 
Naugard  I  saw  Bernhard  at  the  post-office.  From  Stettin 
I  travelled  with  two  German-Polish  ladies,  mother  and 
daughter,  who  told  me  much  about  the  excesses  of  the 
Poles  in  Wreschen,  and  the  continued  reign  of  terror  under 
which  the  Germans  there  are  living  :  they  dare  not  even 
demand  that  what  is  left  of  the  property  stolen  from  them 
during  the  outbreak  be  returned  by  the  notorious  robbers 
and  thieves,  who  strut  about  in  it  before  their  eyes,  and 
Wreschen  townswomen  are  wearing  shawls  worth  sixty  and 
eighty  Reichsthaler  in  the  presence  of  the  German  owners 
from  whom  they  were  taken.  My  gallantry  once  more 
served  me  a  bad  turn.  The  ladies  had  never  been  in 
Berlin,  had  not,  of  course,  ordered  a  carriage  to  meet  them, 
and  I  had  to  take  them  with  me  in  mine,  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  one,  as  far  as  Meinhard’s  Hotel.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  I  had  paid  their  luggage-porter,  and  when  we  drew 
up  in  front  of  Meinhard’s  the  mother  protested  very  ener¬ 
getically  against  my  having  paid  for  the  carriage  alone, 
misunderstood  my  response  that  the  driver  had  not  yet 
been  paid  at  all,  and  vanished  into  the  hotel  with  most 
gracious  regrets  that  I  had  been  put  to  trouble  and  expense 
on  their  account,  so  that  I  finally,  half  amused  and  halt 
vexed  at  the  naivete  of  the  provincials,  found  myself  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  driver  double  for  the  fair  sex  and  its 
incredible  impedimenta.  I  went  to  bed  with  the  reassuring 
consciousness,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  ten  groschen,  that  I 
had  behaved  like  a  polite  aristocrat. 
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I  went  to  Arnim’s  yesterday,  late  as  it  was,  a  little  before 
ten  o’clock.  Malle  was  very  well,  according  to  Sade- 
wasser’s  report;  Arnim  had  already  been  asleep  for  an 
hour.  I  waked  him,  as  he  was  going  to  Angermiinde  early 
this  morning  ;  but,  in  spite  of  manifold  expectorations, 
could  not  get  him  to  understand  clearly  that  I  no  longer 
lived  in  the  apartment,  so  drunk  with  sleep  was  he.  He 
.  .  .  asked,  with  an  exhausted  look,  "Where  were  you 
yesterday,  and  what  is  Johanna  doing?”  and  went  off 
gently  to  sleep  again  on  my  hands.  .  .  . 

God  defend  you  all,  and  the  little  one,  too.  Do  not 
wear  your  clothes  too  tight,  and  take  care  of  your  eyes, 
my  pet.  Good-bye. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  Bismarck. 


Schonhausen,  July  1 8,  ’49. 

My  Love, — .  .  .  I  meant  to  write  to  you  yesterday  even¬ 
ing,  but  the  air  was  so  heavenly  that  I  sat  for  two  hours  or 
so  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  summer-house,  smoked  and 
looked  at  the  bats  flying,  just  as  with  you  two  years  ago, 
my  darling,  before  we  started  on  our  journey.  The  trees 
stood  so  still  and  high  near  me,  the  air  was  fragrant  with 
lime-blossom  ;  in  the  garden  a  quail  whistled  and  par¬ 
tridges  called,  and  over  beyond  Arneburg  lay  the  last  pink 
stripe  of  the  sunset.  I  was  truly  filled  with  gratitude  to 
God,  and  there  arose  before  my  soul  the  quiet  happiness 
of  a  family  life  filled  with  love,  a  peaceful  haven,  where, 
though  a  gust  of  wind  perchance  forces  its  way  from  the 
storms  of  the  world-ocean  and  ruffles  the  surface,  the 
warm  depths  remain  clear  and  still  so  long  as  the  cross  of 
the  Lord  is  reflected  in  them.  Though  the  reflected  image 
be  often  faint  and  distorted,  God  knows  His  sign  still.  Do 
you  give  thanks  to  Him,  too,  my  angel ;  think  of  the  many 
blessings  He. has  conferred  upon  us,  and  the  many  dangers 
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against  which  He  has  protected  us,  and,  with  firm  reliance 
on  His  strong  hand,  confront  the  evil  spirits  with  that 
image  when  they  try  to  affright  your  sick  fancy  with  all 
sorts  of  visions  of  fear.  ...  I  saw  Malwine  for  a  minute  ; 
she  was  blooming  as  a  rose,  and  feels  perfectly  well.  Old 
Arnim,  however,  who  is  attending  her,  is  very  cautious 
notwithstanding,  and  I  think  he  is  quite  right.  The  baby 
is  a  fat  fellow  with  a  big  mouth.  He  was  fast  asleep,  but 
pulled  away  his  little  hand  quickly  and  obstinately  when  I 
took  it  in  mine.  Please  God,  all  will  go  equally  well  with 
you.  The  post  does  not  go  now  before  12.30,  but  I  have 
slept  so  late  that  I  must  stop.  Dear  love  to  Father  and 
Mother.  I  will  do  your  commission  to-day  with  Frau 
Beilin. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Brandenburg,  July  23,  ’49- 

My  BELOVED  Nanne  ! — I  have  just  received  your  short 
letter  of  Friday,  which  reassures  me  somewhat,  as  I  infer 
from  it  that  our  little  one  has  not  croup,  but  whooping- 
cough,  which  is,  indeed,  bad,  but  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
other.  You,  poor  dear,  must  have  worried  yourself  ill. 
It  is  very  fortunate  that  you  have  such  good  assistance 
from  our  people  and  the  pastor’s,  yet  you  are  all  somewhat 
lacking  in  confidence,  and  increase  each  other’s  anxiety 
instead  of  comforting  one  another.  Barschall  has  just 
told  me  that  all  of  his  children  have  had  this  croupy  cough 
— that  it  was  endemic  in  Posen  in  his  time  ;  his  own  and 
other  children  were  attacked  by  it  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  ;  that  every  family  had  an  emetic  of  a  certain 
kind  on  hand  in  the  house,  and  by  that  means  overcame 
the  enemy  easily  every  time,  and  without  permanent  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  child.  Be  comforted,  then,  and  trust  in 
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the  Lord  God ;  He  does,  indeed,  show  us  the  rod  that  He 
has  ready  for  us,  but  I  have  the  firm  belief  that  He  will 
put  it  back  behind  the  mirror.  As  a  child  I,  too,  suffered 
from  whooping-cough  that  ended  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  yet  I  grew  up  hale  and  hearty.  I  have  the 
greatest  longing  to  be  with  you,  my  angel,  and  think  day 
and  night  about  you  and  your  distress,  and  about  the  little 
creature,  during  all  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  elections.  .  .  . 

Here  in  Brandenburg  the  party  of  the  centre  is  decidedly 
stronger  than  ours  ;  in  the  country  districts  I  hope  it  is  the 
other  way  about,  yet  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is 
incredible  what  cock-and-bull  stories  the  democrats  tell  the 
peasants  about  me  ;  in  fact,  one  from  the  Schonhausen 
district,  three  miles  from  us,  confided  to  me  yesterday  that, 
when  my  name  is  mentioned  among  them,  a  regular  shudder 
goes  through  them  from  head  to  foot,  as  though  they 
should  get  a  couple  of  “  old- Prussian  broadsword  strokes” 
laid  across  their  shoulders.  As  an  opponent  said  recently 
at  a  meeting,  “  Do  you  mean  to  elect  Bismarck- Schon¬ 
hausen,  the  man 

der  in  des  Landmanns  Nachtgebet 
Hart  neben  an  dem  Teufel  steht  ?  ”  * 

And  yet  I  am  the  most  soft-hearted  person  in  the 
world  towards  the  common  people.  On  the  whole, 
my  election  here  in  these  circumstances  seems  very 
doubtful  to  me ;  and  as  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be 
elected  in  the  other  place  either,  when  I  am  not  there 
in  person,  we  may  live  together  quietly  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  if  it  be  God’s  will,  and  I  will  soothe  you  into 
recovery  from  your  fright  about  the  child,  my  darling. 
Have  no  anxiety  whatever  about  my  personal  safety  ;  one 
hears  nothing  of  the  cholera  here  except  in  letters  from. 
Reinfeld!  The  first  rule  to  observe,  if  it  should  come  nearer 
to  you,  is  to  speak  of  it  as  little  as  possible  ;  by  speaking, 
one  always  augments  the  fear  of  others,  and  fear  of  it  is  the 
easiest  bridge  on  which  it  can  enter  the  human  body.  .  .  . 

*  “  Who,  in  the  countryman’s  evening  prayer,  stands  hard  by  the  devil  ?  ” 
(Grillparzer’s  Ahti/rau.)  , 
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I  am  well,  but  bored  to  death  with  this  wretched  election¬ 
eering  work,  in  which  one  never  has  to  combat  political 
convictions,  but  is  always  fighting  against  the  most 
miserable  personal  vanities  and  intrigues. 

God  guard  you  and  your  child,  and  all  our  house. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

It  is  better  not  to  leave  the  doors  all  open  constantly, 
for  the  child  may  get  a  chill  from  the  draught  before  you 
can  prevent  it. 


Berltn,  August  8,  ’49. 

My  pretty  Darling, — I  arrived  here  the  day  before 
yesterday  evening,  rather  tired — from  Schlawe  to  Stettin  by 
the  extra  post  again,  changing,  therefore,  at  each  station, 
but  less  uncomfortable.  The  conductor  was  my  only  com¬ 
pany  as  far  as  Naugard,  and  happily  was  silent.  .  .  . 

Hans  lives  here  in  the  hotel,  too.  I  am  still  undecided 
whether  I  shall  live  with  him  in  a  chambre  garnie.  He  is 
somewhat  too  tyrannical  for  me,  with  my  habits  ;  wakes 
me  every  morning  before  I  want  to  get  up,  and  orders  my 
coffee  so  that  it  gets  cold ;  then  suddenly  pulls  Gossner’s 
little  jewel-box  out  of  his  pocket,  and  grants  me  as  a 
privilege  a  morning  devotion  with  a  hymn,  which  he  reads 
aloud.  That  is  all  very  fine,  but  for  me  often  untimely. 
Nothing  must  be  said  to  him  about  it,  however,  or  he  will 
get  skittish  again  ;  he  is  much  more  affectionate  at  present. 
I  went  to  see  Malle  yesterday  ;  you  will  have  received  her 
letter  meanwhile.  The  wet  nurse’s  sister  wished  to  have 
the  news  of  the  child’s  death  kept  from  her,  as  otherwise 
her  milk  might  fail.  I  am  only  afraid  she  will  somehow 
hear  of  it,  nevertheless,  and  then  will  be  still  more  shocked. 
Follow  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  I  cannot  decide 
upon  it  at  this  distance.  If  it  affects  her  very  much,  you 
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must  send  her  away.  For  the  rest,  the  child  had  every 
assistance  and  care,  and  its  father  had  acknowledged  it 
very  affectionately.  .  .  . 

Your  very  faithful 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  BERLIN,  August  8,  ’49-) 


My  Love, — I  sent  you  a  letter  this  morning,  and  have 
just  received  yours,  in  reply  to  which  I  will  add  a  few  more 
words  touching  the  wet-nurse.  If  any  one  besides  you  and 
father  and  mother  already  knows  about  the  matter,  in  the 
house  or  outside,  then  tell  her  the  truth  unhesitatingly,  for 
in  that  case  it  cannot  long  be  hidden.  If  the  matter  is  still 
known  only  to  yourselves,  let  it  continue  so,  but  then  keep 
watch  on  the  mail-bag,  lest  she  learn  it  unexpectedly.  The 
wet-nurse’s  sister  here  is  unwilling  to  have  her  told.  I  shall 
look  her  up  to-day  and  speak  with  her.  But  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  keep  it  secret  any  longer,  when  the  child  is  rid  of 
its  cough,  you  should  at  once  look  about  for  a  wet-nurse 
or  woman  who,  in  case  of  necessity,  can  take  Friederike’s 
place  immediately,  if  the  effect  is  such  that  the  child  cannot 
stay  with  her.  I  shall  get  the  sister  to  give  me  a  letter  to  her, 
in  which  the  story  will  be  told  carefully  and  soothingly  ;  this 
I  shall  send  to  you,  so  that  you  may  make  use  of  it  in  case 
of  need  ;  that,  I  think,  is  the  best  way  she  can  learn  it.  To 
tell  her  first  that  her  child  is  ill,  and  so  forth,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  a  good  plan,  for  anxiety  has  a  worse  effect  than  the 
truth.  God  will  graciously  bring  us  out  of  this  trouble. 
He  holds  us  with  a  short  rein  lest  we  should  become  self- 
confident,  but  He  will  not  let  us  fall.  Good-bye,  my  best 
one  ;  pray  and  keep  your  head  up. 

Your  very  faithful 


v.  B. 
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Berlin,  August  ii,  ’49. 


Mon  Ange, — I  went  to  see  the  nurse’s  kinsfolk,  and  there 
learned  that  her  lover  had  written  to  her  last  Wednesday 
and  revealed  all  to  her  ;  so  the  matter  will  go  as  God 
directs.  If  you  chanced  to  intercept  the  letter,  and  on 
receipt  of  this  have  not  yet  delivered  it,  please  keep  it  back 
until  my  next  arrives.  I  could  not  find  the  man  himself,  so 
directed  that  he  should  come  to  me  this  evening,  and  I  will 
write  you  what  I  learn  from  him.  If  Friederike  knows 
everything  already,  my  wishes  will  reach  you  too  late ; 
otherwise  I  should  like,  if  in  accordance  with  medical 
opinion,  not  to  have  the  wet-nurse  sent  away  altogether, 
but  only  relieved  from  duty  for  a  few  hours  or  days  ;  if, 
however,  there  are  scruples  on  that  point,  it  can’t  be  done, 
of  course.  From  my  many  doubts,  you  will  see  that  I 
cannot  decide  the  matter  very  well  at  this  distance.  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  your  mother  and  your  other 
experienced  friends.  I  give  you  my  views,  merely,  not 
commands.  ...  Be  content  with  these  lines  for  to-day  ;  be 
courageous  and  submissive  to  God’s  will,  my  darling;  all 
will  surely  go  well.  Cordial  remembrances  to  the  parents. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Friday. 

(Postmark,  August  17,  ’49.) 

Dearest  Nanne, —  .  .  .  Your  last  letter,  in  which  you 
inform  me  of  the  happy  solution  of  the  wet-nurse  difficulty, 
took  a  real  load  off  my  heart ;  I  thanked  God  for  His 
mercy,  and  could  almost  have  got  drunk  from  pure  cheer¬ 
fulness.  May  His  protection  continue  henceforward  to 
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guard  you  and  the  little  darling.  I  am  living  with  Hans 
here  at  the  corner  of  the  Taubenstrasse,  three  rooms  and 
an  alcove,  quite  elegant,  but  narrow  little  holes  ;  Hans's 
bed  full  of  bugs,  but  mine  not  as  yet — I  seem  not  to  be 
to  their  taste.  We  pay  twenty-five  Reichsthaler  a  month 
between  us.  If  there  were  one  additional  small  room,  and 
not  two  flights  of  stairs,  I  could  live  with  you  here,  and 
Hans  could  get  another  apartment  below  in  this  house. 
But  as  it  is,  it  would  be  too  cramped  for  us.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  wet-nurse’s  lover,  a  decent-looking  person.  He  spoke 
of  her  very  affectionately,  and  declared  in  reply  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  certainly  is  willing  to  marry  her.  What  he 
wrote  about  the  “  white  pestilence  ”  is  nonsense  ;  no  such 
sickness  exists,  least  of  all  in  Berlin.  The  cholera  is  fast 
disappearing.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  more  about  it  since 
I  came  here  ;  one  sees  it  only  in  newspaper  reports.  Isn’t 
our  little  mother  jealous  because,  according  to  the  paper,  I 
have  been  in  company  with  “  strikingly  handsome  ”  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  ?  Lady  Jersey  was  really  something  uncommon, 
such  as  is  usually  seen  only  in  Keepsakes.  I  would  have 
paid  a  Reichsthaler  admission  if  she  had  been  exhibited  for 
money.  She  is  now  in  Vienna.  For  the  rest,  I  have  not 
had  a  letter  from  you  this  long  time  ;  my  last  news  comes 
from  Bernhard,  who  left  you  well  a  week  ago  to-day.  May 
God  have  kept  you  so,  my  angel.  It  is  possible  that  there 
is  a  letter  from  you  here.  The  delivery  is  always  rather 
irregular  :  sometimes  the  postman  brings  letters,  sometimes 
they  are  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Chamber.  I  will  go 
immediately  and  inquire  if  anything  is  there  ;  then  I  will 
take  a  bath,  and  return  at  least  ten  calls  that  have  been  paid 
me.  It  is  a  nuisance  that  now  the  people  always  receive  one 
— one  wastes  a  terrible  amount  of  time.  My  things  are  all 
lying  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  I  have  no  one  to  put  them 
away  in  the  drawers.  When  shall  we  be  sleeping  quietly 
again  behind  the  red  curtain,  my  darling,  and  drinking  tea 
together  ?  The  Arnim  christening  takes  place  to-day  ;  he 
himself  is  not  back  from  Prenzlau  yet,  where  he  is  busy 
handing  over  Mittenwalde  to  the  new  tenants.  I  am  very 
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glad  he  has  let  it.  Malle  is  well,  Det*  is  certainly  much 
better  behaved  with  the  new  nurse.  Hans  is  still  inclined 
to  treat  me  tyrannically,  but  I  resist,  and  have  been  so  far 
successful  that  I  sleep  as  long  as  I  please,  whereby  the 
coffee  grows  cold,  however,  as  he  is  obstinately  bent  on 
not  breakfasting  alone.  So,  too,  he  will  not  go  to  bed  if  I 
do  not  go  at  the  same  time,  but  sleeps,  just  like  my  little 
Nanne,  on  the  sofa.  .  .  .  Now,  good-bye,  my  beloved.  I 
am  very  anxious  on  your  account,  and  often  am  quite  tear¬ 
ful  in  consequence.  Best  love  to  the  parents. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Wednesday. 

(Postmark,  August  22,  ’49.) 

My  dearest  Nanne, — As  I  wrote  last  Friday,  at  the 
very  moment  of  posting  my  letter  I  came  upon  your  nice 
one,  which  was  a  real  pleasure  and  a  tonic  to  me,  because 
everything  is  going  on  well  with  you,  and  you  love  me,  my 
angel.  I  fear,  however,  that  my  thanks  to  God  for  this  were 
not  exactly  in  His  spirit,  for  I  went  off  and  drank  a  good 
deal  of  champagne  in  my  delight.  .  .  .  Hans  went  out  long 
ago,  and  I,  just  out  of  bed,  am  sitting  on  a  red  plush  sofa 
and  drinking  in  solitude  the  tea  I  have  made  myself,  for 
which  Malle,  the  angel,  gave  me  half  a  pound,  and  the 
hostess  polished  up  her  brass  Sunday  kettle.  The  people 
are  tailors,  recently  married,  and  very  obliging.  With  Hans 
I  lead  a  peaceable  married  life,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  he 
is  becoming  more  amiable  and  human  in  consequence. 
He  sings  and  whistles  at  times,  and  whinnies  as  he  used  to 
do,  but  still  he  is  old  far  beyond  his  years.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  industrial  exposition  with  Malle; 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  a  millionaire  to  buy  you  a 

*  Frau  v.  Arnim’s  eldest  boy. 
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lot  of  pretty  things — writing-tables  for  six  hundred  Reichs- 
thaler,  and  the  like.  .  .  . 

In  the  morning  I  sometimes  ride  out  with  Oscar,  and  in 
the  afternoons  we  take  the  customary  drive  in  the  little 
green  carriage,  with  Malle  and  cigars,  along  the  old  Thier- 
garten  roads,  every  stone  and  every  hole  in  which  the 
horses  know  by  this  time.  The  Hungarian  affair  is  now 
probably  over — it  is  believed  here  that  Gorgey  was  bribed, 
but  it  is  rather  to  be  assumed  that  he  himself  perceives  the 
uselessness  of  prolonging  a  struggle  which  will  only  cost 
more  blood  and  money,  without  offering  any  prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  Hungarians.  Our  Frankfort  people  are 
very  much  staggered  by  the  affair,  which  will  perhaps  give 
a  different  trend  to  the  entire  German  policy  soon.  .  .  . 
Hans  sends  best  regards,  and  urges  me  to  dress  and  go 
out.  He  sticks  close  to  my  side,  and  I  must  now  end, 
while  in  spirit  I  embrace  you,  my  deeply  beloved  Nanne. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Thursday. 

(Postmark,  August  23,  ’49-) 

My  Darling, — Again,  just  as  I  took  my  letter  to  the 
post-office,  I  found  your  two  nice  ones  there.  I  must 
countermand  this  receiving  of  letters  through  the  branch 
office  in  the  Chamber ;  it  is  too  irregular.  I  suffered  this 
morning  from  the  shady  side  of  living  with  another  man  : 
Hans  is  intolerable  with  his  endless  visitors.  ...  I  have 
finally  emancipated  myself,  and  am  writing  to  you  in  my  little 
bedroom  just  a  few  words  to  thank  you  for  your  dear,  very 
dear  letters.  How  can  you  possibly  believe  that  there  could 
be  too  many  of  them  for  me  ?  I  am  always  cheerful  and 
content  for  a  whole  day  when  I  have  read  in  your  hand¬ 
writing  that  you  are  all  thriving  and  that  God's  hand  is 
over  you.  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  think  in  our 
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quarters  :  the  bugs  have  not  yet  troubled  me.  Hans  seems 
more  to  their  taste.  .  .  . 

Hosel  asks  to  be  cordially  remembered  to  all  of  you  ; 
Hans  also,  of  course,  and  the  latter  commissions  me  to 
tell  you,  with  regard  to  the  Hagens,  of  Langen,  that  they  will 
come  to  Berlin  at  the  end  of  September,  and  are  prepared 
and  have  room  to  take  you  and  the  child  with  them,  if  you 
will  come  to  Langen  at  that  time.  You  might  correspond 
with  them  about  it.  I  still  think,  indeed,  I  shall  be  able  to 
fetch  you  myself ;  but  there  is  always  some  uncertainty 
what  the  situation  will  be  in  the  Chamber  just  at  that 
time.  We  have  before  now  suffered  severe  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  the  Frankforters  in  the  division-elections,  through 
the  absence  of  individuals  of  our  party,  and  it  might  suit  me 
better,  in  some  circumstances,  to  fetch  you  from  Stettin 
than  from  Reinfeld.  All  this,  however,  is  said  provision¬ 
ally,  and  if  there  is  anything  unpleasant  to  you  in  the 
Hagens’  plan,  I  shall  contrive,  I  fancy,  to  come  myself. 
But  write  to  them,  nevertheless,  just  for  the  sake  of  polite¬ 
ness.  Don’t  forget,  either,  to  have  the  Brabant  coach 
made  water-tight.  Another  new  caller  with  Hans  in  the 
next  room  !  .  .  . 

Once  more  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  dear  diligence 
in  writing,  and  a  thousand  greetings  to  the  parents  and 
Annchen. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Monday. 

(Postmark,  August  28,  ’49.) 

My  Darling, — I  sit  here  in  my  corner  room,  two  flights 
up,  and  survey  the  sky,  which  seems  full  of  little  sunset- 
tinted  lambs,  among  the  Taubenstrasse  and  over  the  tree- 
tops  of  Prinz  Carl’s  garden,  while  along  Friedrichstrasse  it 
is  all  golden  and  cloudless  ;  the  air  is  damp  and  mild,  too. 
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I  thought  of  you  and  of  Venice,  and  I  wanted  to  write  and 
tell  you  so.  News  has  come  to-day  that  Venice  has  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion  ;  so  we  can  go  there  again,  and  see 
the  tall  white  grenadiers.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  is  dead, 
Paskewitsch  goes  to  Warsaw  again,  and  the  Emperor  to 
Petersburg  ;  the  German  refugees  have  caused  a  disturbance 
at  Berne  ;  Hans  sits  in  the  adjoining  room  writing,  and  I 
see  his  gray  dressing-gown  through  the  door.  He  is  full 
of  ambition,  but  the  most  obliging  fellow  I  know.  I  dined 
with  Manteuffel  to-day,  yesterday  with  Prince  Albert,  of 
course,  the  day  before  yesterday  with  Arnim,  and  then  I 
took  a  ride  with  him  of  fourteen  miles  at  a  gallop — which 
suited  me  well,  save  for  some  muscular  pains.  In  the 
Chamber  we  keep  on  doing  nothing  whatever;  in  the 
Upper  House  the  German  question,  happily,  has  been 
brought  forward  again  in  very  good  speeches  by  Gerlach, 
Bethmann,  and  Stahl,  and  yet  to-day  the  Camphausen 
proposition  was  voted  there  with  a  minority  of  only  nine¬ 
teen.  With  us,  too,  it  is  beginning  to  excite  men’s  tempers. 
The  proposition  is  bad  in  its  tendency,  but  its  result  will  be 
insignificant,  even  if  it  gets  through  with  us,  as  is  to  be 
expected.  Tant  de  bruit  pour  une  omelette  !  The  question 
will  not  be  decided  in  our  Chambers,  but  by  diplomatists 
and  on  the  battlefield,  and  all  our  prating  and  resolving 
has  no  more  value  than  the  moonshine  reflections  of  a 
sentimental  youth,  who  builds  castles  in  the  air  and  thinks 
that  some  unexpected  event  will  make  him  a  great  man. 
J*  m' en  moque — and  the  farce  often  bores  me  nearly  to 
death,  because  I  see  no  reasonable  object  in  all  this  straw¬ 
threshing.  Mother’s  little  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  showed  me  that  you  are  well, 
and  then  because  she  had  her  old  joke  with  me,  which  is 
much  pleasanter  at  a  distance,  as  it  does  not  lead  to  strife  ; 
and  yet  how  I  should  like  to  quarrel  with  the  little  mother 
once  more  !  I  am  genuinely  homesick  and  long  to  be 
quietly  with  you  all  in  Schonhausen.  Have  you  received 
the  ribbon  for  Annchen  ? 

Tuesday. —  .  .  .  Hans  is  just  breakfasting,  and  eating  up, 
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out  of  sheer  stinginess,  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  that  he 
bought  three  days  ago,  because  it  begins  to  get  old.  Now 
he  is  screaming  that  my  tea  is  waiting.  I  close  for  to¬ 
day,  as  I  have  much  to  do  presently.  My  love  to  Father- 
MotherAnnaAdelheidMarie  and  all  the  rest.  God’s  blessing 
be  with  you  and  keep  you  well  and  merry. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Friday. 

(Postmark,  August  31,  ’49-) 

My  Darling, — I  have  many  letters  to  write  to-day,  it  is 
true,  but  you  shall  have  the  first  of  them,  were  it  only  to 
set  your  mind  at  rest  about  my  being  able  to  be  angry  with 
you  !  How  can  you  think  even  for  a  moment,  my  heart, 
that  I  might  take  your  solicitude  amiss  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  but  a  proof  how  dear  I  am  to  you. 

I  will  willingly  take  the  gardener,  but  not  before  Easter, 
as  Kahle  cannot  be  dismissed  before  then.  I  will  write 
to  Beilin,  however,  to  ask  whether  he  has  not  by  chance 
already  given  him  notice,  for  I,  perhaps,  may  have  simply 
forgotten  it.  You  mentioned  several  letters  from  mother  : 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  only  had  one  from  her,  the 
very  little  one  of  last  week,  for  which  I  was  truly  thankful, 
however.  1  have  delivered  yours  to  Bucking  and  to  Malle  ; 
the  latter  wished  to  write  to  you  to-day.  She  is  now  alone, 
as  Oscar  is  handing  over  Mittenwalde,  which,  thank  God, 
he  has  let  advantageously.  I  received  your  dear  long 
letter  the  day  before  yesterday  at  bedtime,  after  that  rascal 
Hans  had  been  with  me  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening 
at  Finkenstein’s  and  in  the  reactionary  beer-house  without 
saying  a  word  to  me  about  letters  having  come.  I  was 
very  anxious  for  news ;  read  it  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep 
greatly  relieved.  .  .  . 

My  marriage  with  Hans  is  still  going  on  very  well.  He 
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is  now  quite  tolerant,  acknowledges  that  we  are  living  to¬ 
gether,  not  in  a  confederate  state,  but  in  a  confederacy  of 
states,  and  lets  me  sleep  till  ten  o’clock  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Our  host  and  hostess  in  adjoining  rooms 
have  four  children,  the  oldest  five  years,  and  the  smallest 
cries  at  night,  next  to  my  bedroom,  just  as  much  as  our 
pet ;  when  I  wake  at  night  I  often  fancy  in  my  drowsiness 
that  I  hear  my  daughter  and  am  with  you,  my  angel.  It  is 
a  right  good  thing  for  me  to  be  thus  kept  in  training. 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  love,  for  the  purse,  and  to  Ann- 
chen,  too,  for  her  help  ;  I  am  saving  the  nice  red  one, 
which  would  get  dirty  otherwise.  Most  cordial  re¬ 
membrances  to  our  parents.  God  take  you  all  under  His 
gracious  protection  as  heretofore. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Monday. 

(Postmark,  September  3,  ’49O 

My  Love, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  with  much 
pleasure,  and  have  read  it  in  a  very  tiresome  committee¬ 
meeting,  held  to  consider  the  punishment  of  people  who 
try  to  corrupt  the  soldiers.  Hair-splitting  lawyers  and 
would-be  orators  enlarge  so  upon  the  simple  question  that 
I  can’t  prevent  my  thoughts  from  wandering,  and  I  give 
them  a  free  course  to  you,  my  angel,  whither  your  dear 
little  letter  points  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  very 
thankful  and  glad  that  you  are  all  well ;  but  do  not  let 
melancholy  settle  on  your  little  head.  It  is  hard  for 
both  of  us  that  we  have  been  constantly  separated  since 
that  hateful  March,  but  remember,  too,  that  nothing  lasts 
under  this  changeful  moon,  and  especially  do  not  let  your 
fear  of  next  December  master  you.  All  of  us  thousand 
million  human  beings  were  born  of  woman,  you  know, 
and  every  living  soul  is  the  outcome  of  a  mother’s  pain 
and  danger ;  and  yet  how  rare  are  misfortunes  in  this 
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connection.  Every  time  they  occur  some  neglect  may  be 
pointed  out — some  folly,  or  a  natural  defect,  which  you 
have  not;  and  we  will  take  care  of  you,  be  sure.  That 
you  should  stay  at  Reinfeld  altogether  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  must  set  myself  resolutely  against  any  such  un- 
wifely  proposal.  If  possible,  I  shall  look  for  a  chambre 
garnie  by  the  month,  as  it  seems  to  me  more  fitting  and 
comfortable  for  you  to  get  your  trial  over  at  Schonhausen. 
I  shall  then  take  leave  of  absence  as  long  as  your  bad  time 
lasts,  and  shall  stay  with  you  at  Schonhausen.  .  .  . 

Henceforth  I  shall  number  my  letters,  and  this  is  No.  1. 
Do  you  the  same,  then  we  shall  know  if  one  is  lost.  For¬ 
give  this  disconnected  letter  ;  I  have  to  be  quarrelling  with 
the  lawyers  between  times,  and  listening  with  half  an  ear  to 
what  they  say.  I  regret  very  much  that  Annchen  is  leaving 
you.  She  is  such  a  needful  corrective  for  your  disposition, 
and  you  will  fall  into  melancholy  much  oftener  when  she 
is  gone.  Mother  scolds  me  in  her  letter  to  Hans  for  not 
writing  often  enough.  That  is  not  a  fair  reproach  ;  I  am 
very  good,  and  write,  at  least  twice,  often  three  times  in 
a  week ;  now  I  have  time ;  but  when  the  meetings  become 
more  frequent  I  am  afraid,  my  darling,  that  my  letters  will 
be,  not  indeed  less  frequent,  but  shorter.  It  is  a  nuisance 
to  have  callers  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  Hans 
is  a  great  magnet  for  them  —  mostly  petitioners,  often 
ladies,  who  sit  for  hours  in  front  of  my  clothes-press,  so 
that  I  cannot  get  my  drawers  !  I  am  often  dragged  in, 
too.  Then,  when  I  finally  get  out,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
come  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Taubenstrasse,  as 
the  attraction  of  luncheon  draws  me  to  other  quarters.  So 
I  come  home  at  11  or  12  ;  want  to  write  to  my  Nanne; 
Hans  sits  there  and  we  barter  our  day’s  experiences,  read 
the  Kreuzzeitung ,  and  go  to  sleep  firmly  resolved  to  write 
our  letters  next  morning,  when,  very  often,  another  tire¬ 
some  colleague  appears  before  I  have  had  my  sleep  out. 
But  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deterred  by  my  possible 
laziness,  or  by  ill-natured  scoffers,  from  writing  to  me  as 
often  and  as  fully  as  ever  you  like.  I  am  always  made 
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happy  by  any  news  from  you,  and  am  still  more  delighted 
if  the  letter  is  rather  thick.  .  .  . 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  Berlin,  September  8,  ’49.) 

My  Love, — I  wrote  you  two  words  this  morning,  and 
have  just  time  to  add  two  more  this  evening.  You  will 
see  in  the  newspaper  what  sort  of  an  experience  I  had 
this  morning,  as  I  wrote  to  you,  with  the  loquacious  Beck- 
erath.  But  I  had  one  of  my  mornings  of  limitation  and 
forgetfulness,  due  to  a  severe  cold  in  the  head.  I  forgot, 
therefore,  the  best  of  my  intended  reply — about  the  fatted 
calf  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  the  story  of  Beckerath  and  the 
Stein  proposition.  It  is  probably  in  to-day’s  Zuschauer.  I 
have  not  read  it  yet.  It  was  incredible  that  I  should  have 
forgotten  it ;  stupid  and  irretrievable  to  a  degree.  But  I 
was  like  one  dazed.  It  was  not  God’s  will.  Opportunity, 
if  not  seized  by  the  forelock  once  for  all,  does  not  come 
again.  .  .  .  The  allusion  to  the  Stein  proposal  would  have 
annihilated  Beckerath,  and  I  rage  about  it  all  day  long ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be;  I  had  every  intention  of  using  it 
when  I  mounted  the  rostrum.  I  have  dined  since  with 
Fritz  *  at  the  Dragoon  Barracks  ;  Arnim  was  there  too.  We 
drank  a  good  deal  of  champagne,  argued  with  the  philan¬ 
thropic  unbeliever  Oriola,  and  now  I  am  off  to  Manteuffel’s. 
It  is  his  wife’s  birthday.  I  want  to  see  how  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  feels  in  a  Ministerial  drawing-room.  For  I 
am  of  the  Opposition  since  yesterday.  Brandenburg  and 
Manteuffel  are  with  me  at  heart,  but  not  openly,  for  they 
must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  the  Cabinet. 
Farewell,  my  beloved.  If  only  I  had  quarters  for  you  !  I 
have  a  great  longing  to  complain  to  you  of  the  follies  of 
mankind.  Hans  sits  by  me,  and  is  working  over  his  speech 
for  the  newspapers.  God  be  with  you,  my  heart. 

Your 


Cavalry  Instructor  Count  Bismarck-Bohlen. 
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Berlin,  Sunday. 

(Postmark,  September  io,  ’49-) 

Dearest  Nanne, — I  have  just  found  your  charming 
letter,  much  to  my  delight,  for  the  time  was  beginning  to 
hang  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  I  was  getting  jealous  of 
Hans,  who  has  had  a  letter  from  mother  in  which  she  is 
again  hard  on  me  ;  but  that  is  no  matter — she  will  come 
back  to  Schonhausen,  notwithstanding.  I  am  physically  well, 
and  God,  no  doubt,  will  not  allow  my  spirits  to  fail.  The 
day  before  yesterday  I  wrote  you  two  letters,  Nos.  2  and  3  ; 
since  these  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you,  only  the  old 
news  that  I  love  you  very  dearly,  and  that,  therefore,  I 
cannot  let  you  remain  at  Reinfeld,  much  as  it  grieves  me 
for  your  dear  parents’  sake.  Le  vin  est  tire,  il  faut  le  boire 
— he  who  gives  another  man  his  daughter  in  marriage  must 
accustom  himself,  withal,  to  the  fact  that  she  is  married  ; 
to  have  your  confinement  at  Reinfeld  would  be  a  semi¬ 
divorce  ;  I  neither  can,  nor  will,  be  so  long  without  my 
Nan  ;  we  are  separated  often  enough  as  it  is.  About  the 
end  of  this  month  I  shall  fetch  you  away  either  from  Rein¬ 
feld  or  from  Zimmerhausen,  that  is  certain,  if  God  permits. 
.  .  .  Early  this  morning  Malle  and  I  heard  Biichsel ;  he 
preached  about  the  ten  lepers,  only  one  of  whom  showed 
gratitude.  Very  pretty,  if  he  would  only  prepare  himself 
somewhat ;  he  always  improvises ;  but  his  sermon  made 
me  realise  once  more  how  ungrateful  we  are  towards  God. 
However,  I  am  never  satisfied  with  the  singing  of  Protestant 
congregations  ;  I  like  much  better  to  pray  silently,  while 
good  church  music  is  played  by  people  who  are  pro¬ 
ficient  in  it,  and,  withal,  I  prefer  a  church  the  interior  of 
which  is  like  that  of  the  Tein  church,  and  Morlach  masses, 
with  white-robed  priests,  and  the  smoke  of  tapers  and 
incense ;  the  whole  thing  is  more  dignified,  is  it  not, 
angela  ?  Biichsel  had  a  choir  of  boys,  who  sang  a  hymn 
without  the  organ  ;  somewhat  out  of  tune,  and  in  truly 
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democratic  Berlin  dialect ;  this  innovation  also  disturbed 
me.  .  .  .  Only  let  me  thank  you  once  again  most  heartily 
for  your  very  dear  letter,  and  do  write  soon,  my  darling ; 
anything  I  read  from  you  is  always  the  “  suss  bekannte  Ton 
in  dem  schrecklichen  Gewiihle,”  *  and  then,  to  Hans’s 
terror,  I  have  an  inclination  to  get  out  of  politics,  resign 
my  mandate,  and  live  quietly  with  you  at  Schonhausen  ; 
for  it  is  all  very  much  like  my  good  old  father  at  Kniephof, 
getting  men  and  hounds  to  search  the  little  bushes,  and 
on  every  such  occasion  waiting  with  earnest  and  anxious 
watchfulness  for  the  fox  to  appear,  though  he  surely  knew 
quite  as  well  as  I  that  there  was  no  fox  there.  .  .  .  God 
protect  you,  my  angel. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  September  11,  ’49. 

(Postmark,  September  10.) 

I  wrote  yesterday,  my  Nanne,  but  as  it  costs  me 
nothing,  not  even  for  paper,  for  this  is  the  Chamber's,  I 
will  make  use  of  a  wearisome  moment,  during  which  I 
must  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  confused  report  on  normal 
prices,  to  send  you  another  little  greeting ;  but  again  with¬ 
out  the  ribbon,  for  that  I  am  going  to  buy  presently.  This 
morning  I  attended  the  cavalry  manoeuvres,  on  a  very 
pleasant  horse  of  Fritz’s ;  rode  sharply,  swallowed  much 
dust,  but,  nevertheless,  had  a  good  time ;  it  is  really  pretty, 
the  brilliant,  rapidly  moving  masses,  intermingling  with  the 
clanking  of  iron  and  the  bugle  signals.  The  Queen,  my  old 
flame,  greeted  me  most  cordially.  Having  driven  past 
without  noticing  me,  she  rose  and  turned  towards  me  over 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  to  nod  to  me  thrice  ;  that  lady 
appreciates  a  Prussian  heart.  To-morrow  I  shall  take 
a  look  at  the  grand  parade,  in  which  the  infantry  also 

*  See  p.  97. 
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participates.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  that  the  King  and 
Leopold  Gerlach  visited  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Teplitz, 
where  there  was  also  a  Russian  plenipotentiary.  The 
proletariats  of  the  Chamber  are  now  gradually  coming  to 
see  that  on  that  occasion  something  may  have  been  con¬ 
cocted  which  will  cast  mildew  on  their  German  hot-house 
flowers,  and  the  fact  that  his  Majesty  has  conversed  with 
the  ruler  of  all  the  Croatians  frightens  them  somewhat. 
Qui  vivra  verra.  These  Frankfort  cabbage-heads  are  in¬ 
corrigible  ;  they,  with  their  phrases,  are  like  the  old  liars 
who  in  the  end  honestly  believe  their  own  stories  ;  and  the 
impression  produced  on  our  Chamber  by  such  ridiculous 
things  as  they  say,  without  any  regard  for  the  matter  in 
hand,  or  for  common-sense,  will  be  sure  at  last  to  convince 
people  generally  that  peasants  and  provincials  are  not  fit  to 
make  laws  and  conduct  European  politics.  Now  I  must 
listen.  Farewell,  my  much-beloved  heart.  Love  to  my 
daughter  and  your  parents. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Wednesday. 

(Postmark,  September  12,  ’49.) 

.  .  .  Yesterday  I  was  much  pleased  to  receive  the  little 
mother's  letter  ;  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  many 
hearts  outside  of  the  Chamber  are  in  accord  with  me,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  my  beloved  ;  in  the  Chamber  I  am  like  the 
owl  among  the  crows.  .  .  .  The  Spener  paper  gave  a  very 
garbled  abstract  of  my  speech.  You  will  have  read  a  better 
report  of  it  in  the  Kreuzzeitung.  I  rode  back  after  the 
parade  yesterday  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia’s  son.  It  was 
comical  to  see  how  the  young  man  was  divided  between 
his  wish  to  express  his  satisfaction  to  me  and  his  fear  of  the 
Mentor  riding  beside  him,  the  somewhat  dark  “red"  Colonel 
Fischer.  Just  now,  as  I  was  writing  this  and  not  paying 
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attention,  I  voted  on  the  wrong  side,  very  stupidly,  because 
I  followed  my  neighbour,  Dewitz-Wussoff,  who  is  usually 
right,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  much  safer  plan  of  always 
voting  in  opposition  to  Auerswald.  I  will  close,  so  as  not 
to  let  it  happen  again.  Farewell,  my  beloved  heart.  Don’t 
forget  that  you  must  travel  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  keep 
well  for  my  sake,  my  angel.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  darling. 
Hearty  love  to  the  old  folks. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  Berlin,  September  14,  ’49.) 

Just  now,  my  Nanne,  Friday,  noon,  in  the  usual  tiresome 
Auerswald  Committee,  I  received  yours  of  Monday,  and 
your  letter  and  your  love  truly  strengthen  my  heart  in 
this  ocean  of  boredom.  What  Hans  told  Adelaide  about 
cholera  symptoms  was  simply  a  lie  to  make  himself  inter¬ 
esting  ;  he  is  even  suffering  from  the  opposite  malady,  the 
gray  little  wight,  and  I  feel  like  a  fish  in  water,  but  not 
like  a  trout  in  the  Kamenz,*  rather  like  a  carp  in  its 
muddy  hole,  bored  and  dull.  I  must  have  you  here,  my 
angel.  What  are  we  married  for  ?  And  the  middle  of 
October  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  even  if  you  are  not 
ill ;  by  that  time,  it  would  be  too  cold  for  the  child  to  be  so 
long  in  the  carriage,  and  if  you  don’t  come  soon  I  shall  take 
to  gaming  and  drinking.  I  will  not  hear  of  your  awaiting 
your  confinement  at  Reinfeld  ;  that  could  only  be  if  we 
were  first  definitely  dissolved  or  adjourned,  and  I  could 
remain  throughout  the  time  at  Reinfeld ;  for  otherwise  we 
should  be  half  divorced,  as  it  would  then  be  impossible  to 
return  home  before  May.  I  sympathise  most  deeply  with 
our  parents’  loneliness,  but  that  is  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  for  people  with  daughters  ;  it  is  not  my  ordinance, 
but  God's,  and  it  will  be  the  same  for  us,  too,  when  we  are 

*  A  river  near  Reinfeld. 
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old.  Kiss  the  little  mother  for  me,  and  tell  her  I  will  not 
do  it — most  certainly  not.  .  .  .  Best  love  to  father  and 
mother,  and  to  Adelaide. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


B.,  Sunday. 

(Postmark,  September  16,  ’49-) 

My  beloved  Heart, — Yesterday  during  the  session  I 
received  your  letter,  and  will  now  make  it  my  business  to 
answer  it. 

Do  not  write  so  late  ;  do  not  sit  up  so  long  ;  mother  is 
quite  right  to  scold  you  for  it.  I  must  do  so,  too,  reluctant 
as  I  am. 

Whether  I  shall  really  come  myself  to  fetch  you  from 
Reinfeld  is  uncertain,  and  depends  on  what  matters  may 
be  before  the  Chamber  just  then.  If  they  are  important,  I 
cannot  get  away  for  so  long,  and  will  meet  you  at  Zimmer- 
hausen.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  in  the  autumn 
air  you  must  make  short  daily  stages,  for  the  child’s  sake, 
and  still  more  for  your  own ;  neither  of  you  must  be 
fatigued  or  travel  in  the  night  air.  Arrange  the  halts 
entirely  to  suit  yourself,  whether  I  come  or  not.  If,  con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  I  should  not  be  able  to  come  as  far 
as  R.,  father  will  surely  escort  you  to  Coslin  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  Moritz  shall  come  and  meet  you  at  this  point. 
I  took  you  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles  to  give 
our  parents  pleasure,  and  have  been  without  you  for 
months,  so  father  will  not  refuse  me  this  knightly  service 
in  return,  in  case  I  do  not  come  myself.  I  will  not 
have  you  travel  without  male  escort,  not  even  by  the 
express.  .  .  . 

The  loneliness  of  our  dear  parents  is  very  affecting  to  me, 
too.  I  wrote  to  you  about  it  the  other  day,  and  can  well 
picture  it  to  myself  from  my  own  experience.  But  just 
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to  make  it  easier  for  them,  we  have  taken  the  journey  to 
them  with  the  child,  and  have  been  separated  from  each 
other  for  a  long  time ;  it  cannot  continue  for  ever  ;  times 
will  come,  with  us,  too,  if  God  spares  us,  when  we  shall 
long  for  our  children,  but  we,  too,  shall  have,  I  hope,  the 
consolation  of  knowing  they  are  happy  and  in  God’s  hand  ; 
then  we  shall  yearn  to  be  with  them,  and  shall  love  our 
grandchildren,  and  be  glad  if  we  can  live  with  them  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  year.  .  .  . 

Good-night,  my  beloved  heart.  May  God’s  angels  shield 
you,  and  do  pray  for  me  that  I  remain  faithful  to  Him; 
I  get  so  worldly  and  so  bad-tempered  here,  when  you 
are  not  with  me.  Yesterday  Malle  and  I  were  in  the 
Friedrichshain,*  and  I  could  not  forgive  even  the  dead,  my 
heart  was  so  filled  with  bitterness  at  the  idolatry  practised 
about  the  graves  of  these  criminals,  where  every  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  crosses  prates  about  “  Freedom  and  Right,"  a 
mockery  to  God  and  men.  It  is  true,  I  say  to  myself,  that 
we  are  all  sinful,  and  God  alone  knows  how  He  may  try 
us,  and  Christ  our  Lord  died  for  yonder  rebels,  too ;  but 
my  heart  is  full  of  resentment  when  I  see  what  these 
murderers,  at  whose  graves  the  Berlin  citizens  worship 
idolatrously  to  this  day,  have  made  of  my  fatherland. 
Farewell,  my  sweet  angel.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
such  things,  that  I  should  be  writing  to  you  about  them  ? 
A  thousand  greetings  to  mother  and  father. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin. 

(Postmark,  September  19,  ’49-) 


My  Darling, — I  am  again  sitting  on  this  tiresome  com¬ 
mission,  and  write  to  you  at  the  risk  of  again  voting 
the  wrong  way.  The  weather  is  cold  and  rainy,  and  I 

*  Frederick  Cemetery. 
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am  anxious  lest  it  may  be  so  when  you  start.  Shall 
I  get  you  some  warm  clothing  from  Schonhausen,  or 
have  you  everything — furs,  &c.  ?  The  child’s  indisposi¬ 
tion  will  surely  not  last  so  long,  and,  as  to  your  fear  of 
cholera,  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  little  children  at  the 
breast  being  attacked  by  it ;  goodness  knows  what  sort  of  a 
blood-and-thunder  story  some  one  has  hoaxed  Louise  with 
— for  her  to  repeat  to  you,  wind-bag  that  she  is  !  Women 
are  invariably  happy  if  they  can  frighten  and  alarm  others; 
it  is  mere  envy  of  your  charming  child.  .  .  .  Whether 
I  can  come  to  R.  for  you  depends  entirely  upon  what 
matters  may  be  before  the  Chamber  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  You  will  need  a  good  week  for  the  journey, 
including  one  or  two  days  for  rest ;  so  that  I  should  want 
at  least  ten  days'  leave,  and  I  cannot  yet  say  whether  I  can 
have  it.  We  shall  have  the  press  law  and  the  law  on  public 
meetings  coming  on  in  the  Chamber ;  the  committee's  re¬ 
commendations  have  generally  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  committee  is  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  a  question  often  turns  on  one  vote.  Tf  father 
cannot  accompany  you  to  Zimmerhausen,  then  I  must,  of 
course,  come  under  any  circumstances,  no  matter  what 
may  be  on  hand  here  ;  for  you  shall  not  travel  alone,  my 
darling.  If  it  does  not  rain  presently,  or  not  hard,  I  will 
buy  the  bodice  and  send  it  specially.  Give  M.  and  F.  my 
best  love;  I  reproach  myself  for  not  writing  to  our  dear 
parents  direct,  but  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  depriving 
you  of  your  due  when  I  do,  and  you  can  communicate 
whatever  I  could  write  to  them.  May  God  protect  you  ! 
Last  night,  while  reading  the  28th  Psalm,  I  thought  of  you 
very  much,  praying  that  He  would  keep  and  preserve  you 
in  all  that  lies  before  you.  Farewell,  my  angel. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

Do  not  speak  slightingly  of  the  King;  we  are  both  at 
fault  in  that  respect,  and  should  not  speak  of  him  otherwise 
than  of  our  parents,  even  if  he  errs  and  has  faults,  for  we 
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have  sworn  fealty  and  homage  to  his  flesh  and  blood.  Once 
more,  farewell,  my  darling.  God  preserve  you !  Our 
separation  will  soon  be  over,  and  in  the  course  of  it  I  have 
truly  felt  how  much  we  have  grown  together.  Thanks  be  to 
the  Lord  therefor,  and  may  He  long  postpone  the  real  separa¬ 
tion,  for  I  know  not  what  the  world  would  be  without  you. 


Berlin,  Friday. 

(Postmark,  September  2 1 ,  ’49-) 

I  am  well,  my  darling  Nan,  but  I  am  cold,  for  in  the 
morning  the  rooms  are  already  so  chilly  that  I  long  very 
much  for  the  Schonhausen  fireplaces,  and  matters  in  the 
Chamber  are  so  tedious  that  I  often  have  serious  thoughts 
of  resigning  my  commission.  The  ministry  is  preparing 
another  shameful  measure  ;  they  now  want  to  submit  a  real 
property  tax  bill,  according  to  which  those  estates  which 
are  not  manors  are  to  be  indemnified,  while  the  manors  are 
to  suffer,  as  the  nobles  are  not  numerically  dangerous.  Only 
if  encumbered  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  value,  are 
they  to  be  assisted  by  loans.  What  good  will  a  loan  do  a 
bankrupt,  who  has  to  repay  it  ?  It  is  a  mixture  of  coward¬ 
ice  and  shameless  injustice  such  as  I  could  not  have  ex¬ 
pected.  Yesterday  we  had  soft,  warm  autumn  weather,  and 
I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  Thiergarten,  by  the  same  solitary 
paths  which  we  used  to  traverse  together ;  I  sat,  too,  on  our 
bench  near  the  swan-pond ;  the  young  swans  which  were 
then  still  in  their  eggs  on  the  little  island  were  swimming 
vivaciously  about  among  the  dirty  ducks,  fat,  gray,  and 
blase ,  and  the  old  ones  sleepily  laid  their  heads  on  their 
backs.  The  leaves  of  that  fine  maple  near  the  bridge  are 
already  dark-red ;  I  wished  to  send  you  one  of  them,  but 
it  has  become  so  hard  in  my  pocket  that  it  crumbles  away ; 
the  gold-fish  pond  is  almost  dried  up ;  the  lindens,  the 
black  alders,  and  other  delicate  things  bestrew  the  paths 
with  their  yellow,  rustling  foliage,  and  the  round  chestnut- 
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burrs  are  a  medley  of  all  sombre  and  delicious  autumn 
tints.  The  promenade,  with  its  morning  mists  among  the 
trees,  reminded  me  vividly  of  Kniephof,  the  woodcock- 
hunt,  the  line  of  springes,  and  of  how  green  and  fresh 
everything  was  when  I  used  to  walk  there  with  you,  my 
darling.  .  .  .  On  the  1st  of  October  I  shall  probably  have 
to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  nine-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  cathedral  at  Brandenburg ;  the 
King  is  coming.  For  the  second  and  the  following  days 
I  have  been  invited  to  a  royal  shoot  in  the  Falkenstein.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  shoot  a  deer  in  those  woods  which 
we  and  Mary  saw  in  the  moonlight  that  evening ;  but  even 
if  matters  in  the  Chamber  should  not  prevent,  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  combine  the  expedition  with  our  journey,  and 
I  feel  as  though  I  should  steal  my  days  from  you  by  going. 
I  drove  to  Potsdam  yesterday  to  speak  to  General  Gerlach 
about  this  abominable  taxation  scheme,  but  missed  him, 
and  he  missed  me  here.  So  I  went  to  a  Gungl’  concert 
there  instead,  and  comforted  my  heart  with  the  affection  of 
all  the  soldier-folk,  young  and  old,  for  me,  and  that  of  their 
wives  too.  They  understand  me  better  than  the  amphibia 
of  the  Chamber,  for  they  have  warm  Prussian  blood  in 
their  veins.  I  am  now  going  out  to  buy  a  bodice,  to  call  on 
Rauch,  and  then  again  to  the  Thiergarten.  Love  to  father 
and  mother,  and  may  God  preserve  you  in  the  future  as 
hitherto,  my  dearest. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  September  25,  ’49. 

Dearest  Nan,* — .  .  .  I  shall  now,  as  you  wish,  take  the 
Behrenstrasse  apartment.  Beilin  writes  to  me  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  about  our  not  being  at  Schonhausen  during  the  winter. 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  too,  but  it  will  be  quite 

*  In  English. 
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impossible  ;  if  you  were  there,  and  I  were  here,  it  would 
mean  travelling  to  and  fro  continually,  and  when  Christ¬ 
mas-time  comes  you  could  not  go  through  it  without 
me,  nor  shall  you  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  just  then  I 
may  be  needed  here,  if  we  remain  in  session  so  long.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  our  little  one  will  not  be  born 
behind  the  red  curtain,  much  as  I  shall  regret,  if  it  is  a  boy, 
that  it  is  no  Schonhauser.  Farewell,  my  beloved  angel.  A 
thousand  thanks  for  your  precious  letters,  and  write  at 
once,  and  at  more  length  than  I  do  ;  to-day  I  am  too  full 
of  politics.  .  .  . 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  September  27,  ’49. 

My  Darling, — I  see  it  is  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  one’s 
wife  than  to  get  her  back  again  ;  I  counted  on  having  you 
here  by  the  end  of  this  month,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to 
delay  till  October  20th.  That  will  not  do,  my  sweetheart. 
.  .  .  You  are  now  perfectly  well ;  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
the  travelling  season  is  just  about  to  close,  so  we  must  not 
neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  favourable  state  of  affairs, 
and  I  wish  you  would  not  wait  until  the  7th  or  8th.  If 
father  will  have  the  kindness  to  escort  you  as  far  as  Coslin, 
and  see  you  safe  into  the  carriage  there,  you  will  only 
travel  alone  to  Zimmerhausen,  where  I  shall  meet  you. 
Therefore  write  me  the  precise  day  of  your  leaving  Red- 
dentin,  and  that  of  your  arrival  at  Zimmerhausen.  .  .  . 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  little  letter ;  we  agree  in  every¬ 
thing  except  the  postponement.  You  are  so  good  about 
writing  that  I  shall  fondle  you  very  much  for  it  when  I 
hold  you  once  more  in  my  arms.  I  shall  treat  myself  to  a 
bottle  of  champagne  to  drink  father’s  health  to-day.  I  am 
over  head  and  ears  in  work — so  many  minor  matters  to 
attend  to  that  I  am  quite  harassed.  .  .  . 

Your  most  faithful 


v.  B. 
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Berlin,  Friday. 
(Postmark,  September  28,  ’49.) 


My  Dear, — I  have  taken  the  apartment  in  the  Behren- 
strasse;  that  on  the  Thiergarten  would  be  too  uncomfortable 
for  you  because  of  the  going  in  and  out  in  wet  weather. 
.  .  .  I  am  going  in  first  with  Minna,  and  am  having  one  room 
furnished.  Malle  is  lending  me  the  beds.  I  meant  to  go 
at  once  to  Schonhausen  to  fetch  things,  so  that  you  might 
find  everything  comfortable  and  in  order  when  you  arrive  ; 
but  the  matter  needs  the  careful  housewife’s  own  attention. 
I  should  forget  too  many  things,  and  the  van  can  only 
make  the  journey  once.  So  send  me  a  list  of  all  you  want, 
otherwise  you  will  have  to  get  Laura  to  take  the  child  at 
first,  and  go  to  Schonhausen  yourself.  It  is  better  that  I 
should  arrange  everything  for  you  in  advance  ;  then  you 
need  only  alight  here  and  sink  into  my  open  arms  and  on  a 
ready  sofa ;  that  would  be  so  charming  ;  only  come  soon, 
my  beloved  angel ;  to-day  the  weather  is  already  bitterly 
cold ;  and  tell  me  exactly  when  I  can  come  for  you  to  Z. 
Do  not  be  offended,  either,  at  my  note  of  yesterday,  and 
do  not  think  that  you  have  offended  me,  but  please  come 
quickly.  I  am  not  going  to  the  Harz.  Much  love.  In 
great  haste. 

Your  most  faithful 


v.  B. 

Over  the  blue  mountain, 

Over  the  white  sea-foam, 

Come,  thou  beloved  one, 

Come  to  thy  lonely  home. 

— Old  Song. 


Schonhausen,  October  2,  ’49. 

My  beloved  Nan, — I  am  sitting  in  our  quiet  old  Schon¬ 
hausen,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  me  after  the  Berlin 
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hubbub,  and  I  should  like  to  stay  here  a  week,  if  the  old 
Chamber  would  allow  it.  This  morning  Odin  awakened 
me,  and  then  retreated  as  usual  between  the  beds  ;  the 
Beilins  groaned  a  good  deal  over  the  bad  qualities  of  our 
tenant,  with  whom  they  lead  a  cat-and-dog  life,  and  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  her  all  that  is  to  be  sent  to  Berlin.  The  garden 
is  still  very  green  for  the  season,  but  the  paths  are  over¬ 
grown  with  grass,  and  our  little  island  is  so  bushy  and  wet 
that  I  could  not  get  on  to  it ;  it  rains  without  ceasing.  The 
little  alderman,  of  course,  sat  with  me  all  the  afternoon, 
otherwise  I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner  and  more  at 
length.  I  want  to  leave  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  1 
have  still  several  business  letters  to  write.  Yesterday,  with 
the  King,  I  celebrated  the  nine-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Brandenburg  Cathedral,  after  it  had  been  thoroughly 
exorcised,  and  the  bad  national  spirits  had  been  driven 
out  of  it.  The  entire  royal  family  was  there,  except  the 
Princess  of  Babelsberg,  who  is  at  Weimar ;  also  Branden¬ 
burg,  Manteuffel,  Wrangel,  Voss,  and  many  high  dignitaries, 
among  them  myself,  well  to  the  front,  as  bold  as  you  please, 
next  to  the  princesses.  At  dinner  his  Majesty  said  many 
pretty  things  about  his  electoral  and  capital  city  of 
Brandenburg,  and  was  also  very  friendly  to  me.  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  village  mayors,  who  had  been  of  par¬ 
ticular  service  in  my  election,  to  the  Queen  ;  they  were 
so  much  moved  by  it  that  afterwards  they  embraced  me 
with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Finally,  the  King  was  very  violent 
to  Patow,  who  had  made  his  appearance  as  President-in¬ 
chief,  and  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken  till  then.  “Sir,” 
said  he,  in  a  very  loud  and  angry  voice,  “  if  you  belong  to 
the  Right,  then  vote  with  the  Right ;  if  you  belong  to  the 
Left,  vote,  in  the  devil's  name,  with  the  Left ;  but  1  require 
my  servants  to  stand  by  me,  do  you  understand?” 

Breathless  silence,  and  P -  looked  like  a  duck  in  a 

thunderstorm.  General  Rochow  from  St.  Petersburg  was 
also  present.  He  gave  me  many  flattering  messages  from 
the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Its  all  very  fine,  but  I  wish  we 
were  sitting  quietly  together  in  this  house,  and  that  it  were 

VOL.  i»  1 
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at  Kniephof.  That  would  be  sweeter  to  me  than  the  favour 
of  potentates.  I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you  when  I  get 
to  Berlin  to-morrow,  telling  me  positively  when  I  am  to 
fetch  you  from  Zimmerhausen  ;  but  it  must  be  soon,  or  I 
shall  scold ;  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  beginning  of  next, 
without  fail  ;  or  I  won’t  come  at  all,  but  will  eat  plums  and 
drink  yellow  beer,  go  a-hunting  whenever  I  am  asked,  and 
write  you  no  more  letters  !  I  will  bring  the  linen  you  want 
from  Schonhausen,  the  black  satin  gown,  and  all  the  other 
things  :  beds,  china,  silver,  kitchen  utensils,  &c.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  I  did  not  take  the  apartment  on  the  Thier- 
garten  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  wet  feet  which  my  angel 
would  get  in  damp  and  dirty  weather,  the  house  has  been 
broken  into  seven  times  during  the  couple  of  years  of  its 
existence,  a  fact  of  which  sympathising  souls  would  surely 
have  informed  you  ;  and  if  on  some  long  winter  evening  I 
were  not  at  home,  you  with  your  two  maids  and  baby  would 
have  shuddered  mightily  over  it.  The  little  old  clock  is  just 
clearing  its  throat  to  strike  seven  ;  I  must  to  my  work. 
Farewell,  dearest ;  and,  above  all  things,  come-mmmm 
quickly — in  a  hurry,  swiftly,  instantly — to  your  dear  little 
husband.  Most  hearty  greetings  to  our  parents. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  7. 

(Postmark,  October  8,  ’49.) 


To  Frau  von  Bismarck, 

Zhnmerhausen,  near  Plathe,  in  Pomerania. 


Most  beloved  Nan, — It  is  very  chilly  in  my  little  room, 
and  I  shall  not  get  any  wood  to  heat  it  till  to-morrow  ;  my 
feet  are  so  cold  that  I  am  only  writing  you  three  words, 
after  having  at  last  obtained  possession  of  writing  materials 
to-day.  I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  the  things  from  Schon¬ 
hausen.  Beilin  began  packing  on  Saturday,  but  nothing 
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has  arrived  yet  ;  and  I  wanted  to  have  everything  nicely 
and  comfortably  arranged  for  you  before  I  left,  so  that  you 
might  not  enter  a  cold,  dreary  lodging.  I  was  long  in 
doubt  whether  I  should  not  surprise  you  at  Coslin  by  night, 
but  in  that  case  our  things  would  probably  still  be  standing 
at  the  railway  station  on  your  arrival,  and  to-morrow  we 
have  a  very  decisive  committee-meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  Press  Act.  The  day  after  to-morrow  there  is 
a  session  on  Section  105,  one  of  the  main  points  in  the 
Constitution  ;  I  cannot  be  absent  from  that.  Therefore, 
unless  there  is  a  change,  I  cannot  come  to  Z.  till  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  you  will  remain  there  one  day  longer,  which  will 
hardly  be  disagreeable  to  you.  It  is  too  bad  I  could  not 
fetch  you  this  week ;  things  would  have  been  much  better 
as  far  as  the  Chamber  is  concerned,  but  then  the  whole 
packing  business  at  Schonhausen  should  have  been  arranged 
sooner.  So  there  are  still  three  times  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  I  shall  have  my  little  vagrant  in  my  arms  again,  and 
I  will  not  let  you  go  away  from  me,  no,  not  for  ten  years ; 
the  old  folks  may  say  what  they  please  ;  to  be  without  one's 
wife  is  to  lead  a  dog’s  life.  Kinkel  is  to  go  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Naugard,  so  Bernhard  will  be  glad.  Farewell,  my 
darling.  I  must  go  out.  My  fingers  are  getting  cramped 
here.  Greet  all  the  Zimmerhausen  folk. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  November  4,  1849. 

To  Frau  von  Puttkamer, 

Reinfeld ,  near  Zuckers. 

DEAR  Mother, — It  is  true  I  have  strongly  entrenched 
my  natural  laziness  about  writing  behind  the  paper  ram¬ 
parts  of  Chamber  affairs,  but  your  smoked  meat  has  vic¬ 
toriously  forced  its  way  into  this  fortress  ;  it  is,  or  rather 
it  was,  too  good  for  this  world ;  I  have,  therefore,  jointly 
with  Johanna  and  Malvinia,  who  breakfasted  daily  on  it 
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while  it  lasted,  taken  care  that  it  should  not  suffer  very 
long.  .  .  .  The  Chamber  becomes  more  wearisome  every 
day.  Yesterday  the  session  lasted  till  half-past  five,  by  a 
niggardly  lamp-light,  and  the  wretched  Wenzel  maundered 
for  hours  without  a  pause.  There  were  good  speeches  at 
intervals  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  ours  is  as  sterile  and 
dreary  as  Neu-Kolziglow.  I  cannot  understand  how  people 
can  sit  quietly  on  the  benches  from  find  to  finish,  hearing 
grown  people  disputing  like  children  over  trifles  that  will 
be  completely  forgotten  by  next  summer.  If,  as  your 
letter  of  yesterday  indicates,  you  are  afraid  that  Johanna 
takes  a  bloodthirsty  delight  in  the  Austrian  court-martial, 
you  may  be  easy  on  that  score.  She  is  so  ignorant  of 
public  affairs  that  I  had  to  tell  her,  and  that  only  after 
your  letter  came,  that  a  number  of  rebels  had  been  hanged 
in  Hungary.  But  you,  my  dear  mamma,  are  haunted  by 
Rousseau’s  educational  principles,  which  brought  Louis 
XVI.  to  such  a  pass  that  he,  who  had  shrunk  from  bringing 
about  the  just  death  of  a  single  human  being,  caused  the 
destruction  of  millions.  You  have  so  much  compassion 
on  the  family  (if  one  there  be)  of  Bathyany ;  have  you 
none,  then,  for  the  many  thousands  of  innocent  people 
whose  wives  and  children  have  become  widows  and  orphans 
through  the  insane  ambition  or  the  conceit  with  which 
these  rebels,  like  Carl  Moor,  resolve  to  make  the  world 
happy  after  their  fashion  ?  Can  the  execution  of  one 
human  being  give  satisfaction,  even  to  mere  earthly  justice, 
for  the  burned  cities,  the  devastated  provinces,  the  murdered 
inhabitants,  whose  blood  cries  out  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  that  God  has  entrusted  him  with  the  sword  of 
supremacy  ?  Effeminate  pity  for  the  criminal’s  carcase  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  bloodshed  of  the  last  sixty 
years.  You  fear  that  the  Austrian  Government  is  pointing 
out  the  way  to  the  Democrats,  but  how  is  it  possible  to 
put  a  rightful  authority  and  a  party  of  high  treason  on  the 
same  level  ?  The  former  owes  the  protection  of  its  sword 
to  the  subjects  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  it  against 
malefactors;  but  the  rebels  continue  to  be  murderers  and 
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liars,  and  if  they  violently  seize  that  sword,  they  may  kill, 
but  they  cannot  judge.  Just  now  I  was  reading  to  Johanna 
Luther’s  sermon  on  Matthew  xviii.  21,  &c. ;  it  is  full  of 
love  and  forgiveness,  but  at  the  beginning  old  Luther  ex¬ 
plicitly  says,  “  Earthly  governments  are  not  to  forgive,  but 
to  punish,  wrongs.”  Excuse  my  writing  to  you  on  this 
subject  at  such  length,  but  I  feel  that  it  touches  me  per¬ 
sonally,  for  if  I  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
authority,  I  should  not  like  Johanna  to  regard  me  as  you 
do  Haynau.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  he  is  a  Cassel  man,  a  natural 
son  of  the  present  Elector’s  grandfather.  The  struggle 
with  this  gang  of  Democrats  was,  after  all,  more  interesting 
in  the  last  Chamber  than  it  is  now  with  these  insipid  Con¬ 
stitutionalists,  who  preach  the  same  principles  as  the  others 
but  have  not  the  courage  to  carry  them  out  to  the  end ; 
they  sugar  over  their  poison  with  hypocritical  patriotism, 
the  kernel  of  which  is  always  egotism  and  lust  of  power, 
for  themselves  and  their  “intelligent  citizens.”  We  are 
living  here  in  very  homely,  quiet  fashion,  sharing  with 
Hans  meals  that  we  cook  over  a  spirit-lamp,  struggling 
with  the  discomfort  of  calls  to  be  made  and  received ;  and 
our  chief  affliction,  at  least  Johanna’s,  is  the  little  cry-baby, 
who  for  several  days  now  has  been  very  good  in  the  day¬ 
time,  but  at  night  will  not  waive  its  right  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  mother’s  love.  Just  now  Johanna  is  taking  a  nap  on 
the  sofa,  to  make  up  for  her  sleepless  night.  All  this  often 
wears  her  very  much,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  help  it, 
much  as  it  occupies  my  thoughts ;  if  she  goes  to  bed  in 
another  room,  she  never  closes  her  eyes  at  all  for  conjuring 
up  all  sorts  of  fanciful  terrors  about  the  child.  But  God 
will  surely  give  her  strength  to  carry  through  that  which 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  mother’s  life.  I  close,  dear 
mother,  because  I  must  go  out,  only  adding  hearty  love  a 
thousand  times  over  to  our  father,  and  also  to  the  kindly, 
if  somewhat  constitutional,  people  of  Reddentin,  not  for¬ 
getting  Adelaide.  Farewell. 

Your  faithful  son, 

von  Bismarck. 
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Erfurt,  Tuesday. 

(Postmark,  April  9,  ’SO-) 

Frau  von  Bismarck,  Schonhausen ,  near  Jerichow. 

My  Beloved  Nan, — We  arrived  safely  last  night  after  a 
hot  journey,  during  which  I  had  to  lay  aside  one  covering 
after  another,  till  I  was  in  my  little  silk  jacket,  and  drove 
straight  from  the  station  to  the  Caucus  ;  we  fought  there 
till  nine,  when  we  had  a  hearty  supper,  in  consequence  of 
which  our  rest  was  rather  broken.  I  have  just  come  away 
from  the  session,  which  I  might  just  as  well  have  missed, 
and  the  next  is  not  till  Friday,  when  the  great  battle  will 
begin.  But  I  must  use  the  interval  to  make  myself  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  at  last  with  the  subjects  that  are  to  be 
discussed.  I  cannot  yet  rid  myself  of  the  thought  of  the 
pain  you  must  have  suffered  under  the  hand  of  the  old  jaw¬ 
breaker,  and  am  anxious  lest  you  may  be  enduring  them 
still ;  I  hope  I  shall  soon  receive  news  of  the  contrary,  my 
darling.  Owing  to  the  disorganised  postal  service,  you  will 
probably  not  receive  this  letter  until  day  after  to-morrow, 
your  birthday,  and  I  have  been  much  in  doubt  whether  I 
should  not  utilize  the  two  free  days  to  come  myself ;  but 
on  the  one  hand  I  have  secretarial  work,  on  the  other  I 
must  now  prepare  myself  in  earnest,  if  I  am  not  to  be  dis¬ 
graced  on  Friday  ;  I  cannot  very  well  keep  silent  in  the 
position  in  which  I  find  myself,  for  it  would  be  construed 
on  all  sides  as  a  cowardly  retreat.  Gerlach  and  Stahl  were 
extremely  irritated  by  a  remark  of  mine  to  the  effect  that  I 
would  leave  the  honour  of  the  struggle  to  them  alone  ;  and 
they  rightly  pointed  out  to  me  the  duty  which,  before  God 
and  man,  I  had  undertaken  in  accepting  my  seat.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  remain  here  ;  I  could  not  in  any  case  stay  with 
you  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  That  I  wish  you 
happiness  is,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  formality  ;  I  might  just 
as  well  wish  it  to  myself  j  but  I  will  thank  you,  with  my 
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whole  heart,  for  all  the  love  and  faithfulness,  with  which 
you  have  brought  happiness  and  quiet  into  this  life  of  mine, 
before  so  grievously  lacking  in  both  ;  for  the  meekness  and 
patience  with  which  you  help  me  to  endure  the  trifling 
sorrows  that  God’s  goodness  sends  us,  as  well  as  the  more 
serious  ones  which  my  own  weakness  and  angularities,  and 
the  egotism  which  is  stronger  in  us  men  than  in  your  sex, 
bring  upon  us.  I  will  celebrate  your  birthday  by  imploring 
God,  more  earnestly  than  on  other  days,  to  keep  you  in  life 
and  good  health,  to  grant  me  peace  and  humility,  and  to  let 
me  prove  always ,  not  merely  by  my  feelings,  but  by  my 
deeds  as  well,  with  unchangeable  gentleness  and  solicitude, 
the  love  and  faithfulness  which  I  rightly  owe  to  you  ;  and 
then  I  hope,  too,  that  God  will  be  kind  to  us,  and  never 
deprive  us  of  the  great  mercy  which,  through  and  in  our 
married  life,  He  has  vouchsafed,  and  which  is  daily  the 
principal  subject  of  my  thanks  ;  for  that  do  you  also  im¬ 
plore  Him,  often  and  earnestly.  Hearty  love  to  mother. 
Ask  her  again,  in  my  name,  for  forgiveness  of  all  my  mis¬ 
demeanours,  and  tell  her  in  all  sincerity,  that  in  spite  of 
them,  I  love  her  very  much. 

Here  is  a  caller.  Good-bye,  dearest  of  all,  and  may  the 
Lord  grant  you  a  happy  and  healthful  birthday. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Erfurt,  April  13,  ’50. 

My  Darling, — A  touch  of  homesickness,  driving  me 
towards  you  at  least  by  letter,  has  been  struggling  in  me 
for  the  last  two  days  with  the  dreary  restlessness  incident 
to  preparing  a  speech  on  the  principal  question  which  we 
are  now  treating.  But  as  it  now  seems  unlikely  that  I  shall 
take  the  floor,  since  out  of  sixty-two  speakers  I  drew  lot 
No.  44,  and  could  only  get  an  exchange  to  No.  26,  I  will, 
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at  the  risk  of  indigestion,  swallow  my  fine  phrases,  and 
talk  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  two  letters,  my  angel,  and  I  thank  God  that 
you  are  well,  only  I  am  still  furious  with  the  dentist.  .  .  . 

So  I  did  not  think  of  you  on  the  nth  ?  The  weather  was 
delightful,  and  I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  woods  for  three 
hours,  alone  with  God  and  my  thoughts  of  you,  and  of  all 
the  good  things  He  has  given  us.  Then  I  drank  your 
health,  with  Hans,  in  champagne.  God  be  with  you  and 
our  loved  ones.  I  am  busy ;  things  are  going  badly  for 
the  Gotha  people ;  the  government  is  entrenching  itself 
against  them.  Farewell,  my  most  precious,  my  darling. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Erfurt,  April  19,  ’50. 

My  beloved  Nan, — It  is  tiresome  to  live  in  such  a  small 
town,  with  three  hundred  acquaintances.  One  is  never 
safe  from  callers  for  a  single  moment.  An  hour  ago  I  got 
rid  of  the  last  bores ;  then,  during  supper,  I  walked  up  and 
down  in  my  room,  and  annihilated  almost  the  whole  of  the 
fat  sausage,  which  is  very  delicious,  drank  a  stone  mug  of 
Erfurt  “  Felsenkeller  ”  beer,  and  now,  while  writing,  I  am 
eating  the  second  little  box  of  marchpane,  which  was, 
perhaps,  intended  for  Hans,  who  has  not  got  any  of  the 
sausage,  even  ;  he  shall  have  the  little  ham  instead.  During 
the  last  few  days  we  have  been  valiantly  quarrelling  in 
Parliament ;  but  neither  at  the  beginning  nor  later  could  I 
obtain  the  floor  for  my  principal  speech  ;  however  I  re¬ 
lieved  myself  of  some  gall  in  minor  skirmishes.  What  do 
you  mean,  my  angel,  by  what  you  say  about  being  alone  in 
May  ?  The  business  here  will  be  over  by  the  end  of  next 
week,  some  even  say  that  Tuesday  will  be  our  last  session. 
There  is  none  on  Monday,  and  I  might  have  come  to  you 
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to-morrow  ;  but  it  is  so  tiresome  always  having  to  stay  the 
night  at  Magdeburg  on  the  way  from  here  ;  I  should  not 
arrive  till  ten  the  day  after  to-morrow  and  early  on  Monday 
I  should  have  to  be  off  again.  So,  in  the  hope  of  following 
this  letter  myself  within  the  week,  and  of  remaining  with  you 
for  some  time,  I  will  spend  these  two  days  in  the  Thurin- 
gian  Forest  shooting  grouse,  high  up  among  the  mountains, 
with  Wedell,  the  head-forester.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
life  here ;  we  go  to  the  session  early  in  the  morning,  thence 
to  a  screaming,  chattering  table  d’ hole,  then  for  coffee  to  the 
Steiger,  a  most  charming  little  mountain  a  mile  from  the 
city,  where  one  can  walk  about  under  magnificent  oaks, 
among  the  little  light-green  leaves  of  thorn  and  horn-beam, 
getting  a  pretty  view  of  Erfurt  and  the  Thuringian  woods ; 
it  is  the  pleasantest  hour  of  the  day  ;  thence  to  the  abomin¬ 
able  caucus,  which  has  never  yet  made  me  any  the  wiser,  so 
that  one  does  not  get  home  all  day.  If  I  do  not  attend  the 
caucus  meetings,  they  all  rail  at  me,  for  each  one  grudges 
the  others  any  escape  from  the  tedium.  I  am  very  well 
on  the  whole,  though  just  now  I  have  rather  much  sausage 
inside  me  ;  and  I  have  to  get  up  at  six  to-morrow,  so  now 
that  it  has  struck  eleven,  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed.  Good¬ 
bye,  my  heart.  May  God’s  hand  be  over  you  and  the 
children,  and  protect  you  from  sickness  and  sorrow,  but 
particularly  you,  the  apple  of  my  eye,  whom  Roder  envies 
me  daily  on  our  walks,  when  the  sunset  makes  him  senti¬ 
mental,  and  he  wishes  he  had  such  a  “good,  dear,  devout 
wife.”  For  the  rest,  my  allowances  suffice  for  my  needs 
here,  and  I  shall  bring  some  treasure  home.  Good-night, 
my  darling.  Many  thanks  for  your  faithful  letter,  and 
write  to  me  again  at  once  ;  I  am  always  anxious  for  news. 
Hans  has  just  come  in,  and  sends  you  sleepy  greetings, 
after  sitting  on  the  lounge  for  ten  seconds.  Once  more, 
good-night,  my  Nan. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 
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Erfurt,  April  23,  ’50. 

My  Darling, — .  .  .  We  shall  probably  be  released  this 
day  week,  and  then  we  have  a  quiet  Schonhausen  summer 
before  us,  as  the  din  of  battle  is  also  dying  down.  It  is 
really  going  to  be  summer  again,  and  during  a  very  long 
walk,  from  which  I  have  just  returned  dead  tired,  I  rejoiced 
over  the  small  green  leaves  of  the  hazel  and  white  beech, 
and  heard  the  cuckoo,  who  told  me  that  we  shall  live 
together  for  eleven  years  more ;  let  us  hope  it  may  be 
longer  still.  My  shooting  expedition  was  very  curious  ; 
charming  wild  pine-woods  on  the  way,  sky-high,  as  in  the 
Erzgebirge  ;  then,  on  the  other  side,  steep  valleys,  like  the 
Selke,  only  the  hills  were  much  higher,  with  beeches  and 
oaks.  The  night  before  starting  I  had  slept  but  four  hours  ; 
then  went  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock  in  Schleusingen,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thuringian  wood ;  arose  at  midnight ; 
that  evening  I  had  eaten  freely  of  trout  and  had  drunk 
weak  beer  with  them  ;  at  one  o’clock  we  rode  to  a  forge  in 
the  mountains,  where  ghostlike  people  stoked  the  fire  ;  then 
we  climbed,  without  stopping,  until  three  o'clock,  in  pour¬ 
ing  rain,  I  wearing  a  heavy  overcoat  ;  it  was  so  steep  that 
I  had  to  help  myself  with  my  hands ;  so  dark  in  the  fir 
thickets,  that  though  I  could  touch  the  huntsman  ahead  of 
me  with  my  hand,  I  could  not  see  him.  Then,  too,  we 
were  told  that  there  was  a  precipice  on  the  right,  and  the 
torrent  sent  up  its  roar  from  the  purple  depths  below ;  or 
that  there  was  a  pool  on  the  left,  and  the  path  was  slippery. 
I  had  to  halt  three  times ;  I  almost  fainted  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  lay  down  on  the  dripping  heath,  and  let  the  rain  pour 
on  me.  But  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  see  the  grouse  ;  and 
I  did  see  several,  but  could  not  shoot  them,  for  reasons 
which  one  must  be  a  sportsman  to  understand.  My  com¬ 
panion  shot  one,  and,  if  I  had  been  well,  I  might  have  shot 
two ;  I  was  too  exhausted.  After  three  it  cleared  and 
became  wonderfully  fine,  the  owl  gave  place  to  the  thrush, 
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and  at  sunrise  the  bird-chorus  became  deafening ;  the 
wood-pigeons  singing  bass  withal.  At  five  I  was  down 
again,  and,  as  it  began  to  pour  once  more,  I  abandoned 
further  attempts,  returned  hither,  ate  very  heartily,  after  a 
twenty-four  hours’  fast,  and  drank  two  glasses  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  then  slept  for  fourteen  hours,  until  yesterday  at  one 
o’clock,  noon,  and  now  I  am  feeling  much  better  than  before 
the  excursion,  and  rejoice  at  the  good  constitution  which 
God  has  given  me.  ...  I  send  you  much  love,  my  heart,  and 
will  keep  the  day  of  atonement  to-morrow  religiously  at  the 
Wermei  church.  God  preserve  you.  Love  to  mother  and 
Melissa.  Excuse  my  haste.  The  only  son  of  our  poor 
Eglofstein,  of  Arklitten,  a  lieutenant  of  cuirassiers,  twenty- 
three  years  old,  has  shot  himself  in  a  fit  of  hypochondria ; 
I  pity  the  father,  a  pious,  honourable  man. 

Your  most  faithful 

V.  B. 


Erfurt,  Friday. 

(Postmark,  April  27,  ’50.) 

My  Darling, — Hans  has  just  gone  out  to  a  reception  in 
a  white  vest  and  cravat,  as  he  does  indeed  every  evening  ; 
our  Berlin  habits  are  reversed  here  ;  he  is  the  society- 
hunter  ;  I  stay  quietly  at  home,  and  prepare  my  tea  and 
plovers’  eggs,  which  I  duly  received  to-day,  unbroken,  all 
nicely  packed ;  a  thousand  thanks  for  them.  .  .  .  To-day 
I  was  greatly  annoyed  at  being  unable  to  speak ;  I  should 
gladly  have  aimed  a  blow  at  the  babbler  Beseler  when  he 
attacked  our  beloved  Stahl,  who  is  truly  casting  his  pearls 
before  swine  here.  He  still  has  pearls  left  for  me,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  time  when  our  paths  diverge  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  with  years,  if  we  live  to  see  it.  Roder  *  sends 
his  regards  again,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that  his  companion¬ 
ship  exercises  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  me,  which  is 

*  At  that  time  a  deputy,  subsequently  introducteur  des  ambassadeurs. 
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daily  increasing.  How  I  thank  God  that  you  are  all  well  ! 
I  am  always  anxious  on  that  score,  and  on  opening  a  letter 
it  is  always  the  first  thing  I  look  for.  As  to  vaccination 
against  small-pox,  I  am  more  in  favour  of  it  than  opposed 
to  it ;  if,  after  Busch’s  answer,  you  are  still  in  doubt,  send 
for  Dr.  Biinger,  of  Stendal ;  he  is  a  good  physician.  .  .  . 
Pray  for  me,  as  I  do  for  you.  Hearty  greetings  to  Mam. 
and  Mel. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Kulz,  Sept.  23,  ’50. 

To  Frau  von  Bismarck,  Reinfeld,  near  Zuckers. 

My  Beloved  Nan, — Father  will  have  told  you  how  we 
almost  missed  the  mail-coach.  ...  A  terrible  downpour  at 
Coslin  ;  I  had  an  abominable  seat  in  the  coach,  with  a 
bombardier  and  a  Jew  smelling  of  wet  fur;  a  wretched 
dinner  ;  the  white  pillow  was  my  only  consolation  for  the 
badly  covered  iron  bars  upon  which  I  rested.  Wilhelm 
Loper  is  lying  ill  of  typhus  at  Colberg,  with  but  little  hope 
of  recovery,  and  his  wife,  a  much-coveted  heiress,  who 
brought  him  three  hundred  thousand,  is  also  terribly  ill. 
What  good  can  their  money  do  them  after  all  ?  Let  us  be 
very  grateful  for  our  “better  part.”  Wilhelm  Ramin  is 
said  to  have  scraped  together  what  he  could,  and  to  have 
disappeared,  leaving  two  hundred  thousand  Reichsthaler  of 
debts.  I  hope  it’s  not  so.  Lettow  has  been  here,  and 
Moritz.  The  latter  full  of  war  business.  Here  every¬ 
thing  is  going  on  as  usual  ;  Elsie  and  Jenny  are  here  for 
good  ;  the  gentlemen  have  just  left,  and  I  only  do  find 
leisure  to  write  you  now,  while  the  ladies  are  conversing 
with  me.  Malwina  *  is  as  round  as  a  barrel. 

Our  journey  to  Schlawe  was  sad  and  gloomy,  and  your 

*  Frau  von  Bismarck,  of  Kulz. 
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little  gown  kept  waving  before  me  in  the  dark,  like  a  bright 
streak  between  the  garden  bushes.  Do  not  be  sad,  my  dear 
little  one.  I  shall  be  back  very  soon.  If  you  write  to  me 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  address  to  Magdeburg,  care 
of  Gerlach.  Do  not  prepay  your  letters  to  me  ;  I  will  not 
do  so,  either ;  every  one  is  complaining  of  the  number  of 
prepaid  letters  that  are  now  lost  or  intercepted,  because  no 
further  record  is  kept  of  them.  I  send  you  a  thousand 
kisses,  my  dear  heart ;  take  care  of  yourself  at  night,  and 
do  not  get  up  unnecessarily.  Many  thanks  to  mother  for 
everything,  and  just  now  particularly  for  the  white  cushion. 
Embrace  our  gray-bearded  father,  too,  and  both  the 
little  scamps,  and  be  not  discouraged.  God’s  love  will 
shield  us  all.  To-morrow  morning  I  continue  my  journey, 
and  shall  write  wherever  I  have  time.  Farewell,  my  little 
pink  angel. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Wednesday. 

(Postmark,  September  26,  ’50.) 

My  Darling, — How  is  it  that  to-day  is  Wednesday  ? 
Did  I  not  leave  Reinfeld,  then,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
spending  Sunday  at  Kiilz,  leaving  there  early  on  Monday, 
and  arriving  here  the  same  day,  i.e.  last  night  ?  Je  n'y  com- 
prends  rien}  I  have  lost  one  day  ;  I  have  only  arrived  at 
Tuesday,  but  here  every  one  says  it  is  Wednesday  ;  one  day 
less  of  separation  from  you  ;  I  console  myself  with  that  in 
my  bewilderment.  .  .  .  Last  night,  when  I  went  to  take  out 
a  night-shirt,  I  found  I  had  got,  instead  of  my  own  trunk, 
that  of  a  Jew  tailor,  A.  Rosenberg  of  Coslin.  The  species 
seems  to  pursue  me  !  This  morning  I  ascertained  that  at 
Stettin  they  pasted  my  number  on  the  wrong  luggage,  and 
that  the  Jew  in  question  is  expected  this  evening  ;  I  have 
written  by  the  midday  train,  and  I  hope  my  things  will  be 
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sent  along,  if  they  can  be  identified  by  the  description.  So 
I  have  had  to  spend  the  day  here,  and  at  least  find  time  to 
write  to  you;  but  I  am  running  about  the  streets  like  a  scare¬ 
crow.  Frau  von  Manteuffel,  whom  I  visited  in  this  cos¬ 
tume,  threw  up  her  hands  in  surprise,  and  I  explained  to 
her  that  my  shabbiness  was  a  result  of  her  husband’s 
measures  against  the  landed  gentry  !  She  sends  you  her 
kindest  regards,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that  the  boy’s  cough 
and  Marie’s  attacks  of  sore  throat  are  the  result  of  teething, 
and  that  they  will  return  periodically,  but  less  severely  each 
time.  ...  I  cannot  remember  what  you  wished  me  to  get 
for  you  in  Berlin ;  I  should  have  time  to  attend  to  it  now. 
If  my  things  arrive  to-day,  we  intend  to  go  to  Magdeburg 
to-morrow,  and  the  following  day  I  shall  probably  go  on  to 
Schdnhausen  ;  I  dread  the  solitude  ;  there  I  shall  probably 
find  the  first  news  that  you  and  our  tiny  darlings  are  well, 
and  our  parents,  too  ;  I  pray  God  very  earnestly  to  hold 
His  protecting  hand  over  the  little  red  house,  but  you  have 
spoiled  me  by  your  anxiety,  and  I  have  to  muster  all  the 
little  faith  I  have,  so  as  not  to  foresee  some  misfortune  when 
I  think  of  you.  Nothing  definite  is  heard  as  yet  about  the 
assembling  of  the  Chambers.  The  Czar  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
marked  that  he  could  no  longer  employ  one  of  his  best 
diplomatists  as  a  mad  doctor ;  that,  therefore,  Meyendorff 
is  to  leave,  and  that  no  envoy  is  to  be  sent  here  for  the 
present,  as  sensible  people  can  be  of  no  use  to  him  in 
Berlin.  Very  flattering  for  Budberg,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  affairs  !  Radowitz,  the  great  magician,  as  he  is  called, 
stands  better  than  ever  with  the  King,  who  considers  him  a 
martyr  for  his  (the  King’s)  person,  as  all  turn  their  backs  on 
him ;  ministers,  chamberlains,  court  ladies  have  not  a  word 
to  say  to  him,  and  even  the  old  lackeys  with  the  Iron  Cross 
play  pranks  on  him  whenever  they  can.  May  God  mend 
matters.  Farewell,  my  beloved  angel.  May  the  Lord  pre¬ 
serve  you  from  sickness  and  misfortune.  Give  my  dearest 
love  to  our  parents. 

Your  most  faithful  and  dearest 


v.  B. 
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Schonhausen,  Sunday. 
(Postmark,  Jerichow,  September  29,  ’50.) 


I  have  slept  till  close  upon  post-time,  and  now  I  can  find 
no  ink.  Only  two  words.  I  have  arrived  safely,  and  am 
not  to  go  to  Austria.  But  the  wretched  dyke-business 
is  upon  me  now.  Send  me  the  dyke  seal.  I  had  no 
time  to  write  from  Magdeburg.  I  have  had  three  letters 
from  you,  which  I  read  with  great  delight.  Don’t  bother 
yourself  about  money  matters.  I  will  arrange  all  that. 
Frick*  is  a  feckless  mortal.  I  must  stay  here  now  till  the 
inspection  of  the  dykes,  then  I  shall  come  to  my  Nanne. 
The  Chambers  will  not  sit  again  before  November  15, 
unless  the  great  deceiver  (who  is  in  reality  a  noble-minded 
but  somewhat  narrow  man)  makes  some  unexpected  altera¬ 
tions.  It  is  terribly  melancholy  here,  and  I  long  for  you, 
my  love.  Not  a  sound  but  the  falling  chestnuts  outside. 
God  guard  you  and  your  nest,  my  best  beloved.  Farewell. 

Your  faithful,  sleepy 

v.  B. 


Sch&nhausen,  Sunday  Evening. 
(Postmark,  Jerichow,  September  30,  ’50.) 


My  BELOVED  Nan, — .  ...  I  regained  possession  of  my 
things  in  Berlin  at  some  cost,  after  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed;  when  I  left,  the  unfortunate  Jew  had  not  yet 
claimed  his.  Partly  on  my  account  and  partly  on  Hans’s, 
we  had  to  stay  in  Berlin  two  days,  but  this  time  the  bill  was 
more  reasonable.  .  .  .  May  the  devil  take  politics  !  Here  I 
found  everything  as  we  left  it,  only  the  leaves  show  the 
first  flush  of  autumn  ;  flowers  are  almost  more  plentiful 
than  in  summer;  Kahle  has  a  particular  fondness  for  them, 

*  The  tenant  at  Schonhausen. 
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and  on  the  terrace  fabulous  pumpkins  hang  from  the  trees 
by  their  tendrils.  The  pretty  plums  are  gone  ;  there  are 
only  a  few  blue  ones  left  ;  only  the  common  green  grapes 
are  ripe;  I  will  send  you  some  next  week.  I  have  devoured 
so  many  figs  to-day  that  I  was  obliged  to  drink  some  rum, 
but  they  were  the  last.  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  see  the 
Indian  corn  ;  it  stands  closely  packed,  three  feet  higher 
than  I  can  reach  with  my  hand  ;  from  a  distance  the  colts’ 
pasture  looks  like  a  fifteen-year-old  pine  plantation.  I  am 
sitting  here  at  your  desk,  a  crackling  fire  behind  me,  and 
Odin,  rolled  into  a  ball,  by  my  side.  ...  It  was  high  time 
that  I  came,  on  account  of  settlements.  Frick  had  not 
even  paid  the  interest  due  on  September  1.  I  have  settled 
this  and  other  matters.  ...  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  Frick. 
Beilin  is,  of  course,  full  of  Frick’s  mismanagement.  He 
tells  me  F.  has  hardly  any  servants  ;  that  he  hires  labourers 
by  the  day ;  and  his  inspector  fights  with  the  farm-hands, 
whom  he  cannot  pay  for  lack  of  money.  How  long  can 
things  go  on  in  this  fashion  ?  Beilin  wants  to  come  into 
the  house  here  and  look  after  the  garden  ;  but  his  wife 
seems  less  inclined  to  do  this,  and  I  can't  blame  her,  for 
they  have  only  just  settled  into  their  house.  There  will  be 
dire  lamentation  to-morrow  when  I  give  Mamsell  and 
Kahle  notice.  I  will  send  the  horses  and  one  carriage  to 
Reinfeld.  .  .  .  Mamsell  received  me  in  pink,  with  a  black 
Polish  jacket ;  she  is  already  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
village  with  her  swagger  about  her  noble  and  rich  relations. 
She  has  cooked  well  again  to-day  ;  but,  as  to  the  feeding  of 
the  cattle,  Beilin  complains  that  she  knows  nothing  about 
it,  and  pays  no  attention  to  it,  and  she  is  also  said  to  be 
dirty ;  the  Beilin  woman  will  not  eat  anything  prepared  by 
her.  Her  father  is  a  common  cottager  and  labourer ;  I 
can  easily  understand  that  she  is  out  of  place  at  home, 
with  her  grand  airs  and  pink  dresses.  The  garden,  in 
addition  to  Kahle’s  keep,  has  cost  one  hundred  and  three 
Reichsthaler  so  far  this  year,  and  from  now  to  Christmas 
forty  to  fifty  will  probably  be  added  for  digging  and  har¬ 
vesting,  besides  fuel.  The  contents  of  the  greenhouse  I 
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shall  try  to  board  out  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  this  is  really 
the  most  difficult  point,  and  still  one  cannot  keep  up  an 
establishment  for  the  sake  of  the  few  oranges.  I  am  saying 
that  you  will  spend  the  winter  in  Berlin,  that  in  the 
summer-time  we  intend  going  to  a  watering-place  again, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  are  giving  up  house-keeping  for 
a  year.  The  shooting  is  let  off  in  small  divisions  to 
various  peasants,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  &c.  There  is  no 
small  game  left,  but  the  deer  are  destroying  Frick's  potatoes 
on  the  heath.  I  will  pay  them  a  visit.  The  potato  disease 
is  very  bad  here ;  ours  are  mostly  rotten.  Hearty  love  to 
our  parents.  I  shall  celebrate  father’s  birthday  with  you, 
like  a  Conservative,  in  the  old  style.  May  the  merciful 
God,  for  His  Son’s  sake,  preserve  you  and  the  children. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Nan. 

Your 

v.  B. 

I  have  had  some  tea  ;  two  eggs,  which  I  stupidly  over¬ 
boiled  ;  and  an  excellent  partridge,  preserved  in  butter  by 
Frau  Beilin. 

Since  leaving  Reinfeld  I  no  longer  have  heartburn  ;  but 
then  I  left  my  heart  behind  with  Nan  ! 


Schonhausen,  October  I,  ’50. 

My  Angel, — I  am  so  anxious  that  I  can  hardly  endure 
being  here  ;  I  have  the  greatest  mind  to  send  in  my  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  government  at  once,  let  the  dyke  go,  and  set 
out  for  Reinfeld.  I  expected  a  letter  from  you  to-day,  but 
there  is  nothing  but  stupid  police  business.  Do  write  very, 
very  often,  even  if  it  costs  a  hundred  Reichsthaler  for  post¬ 
age.  I  am  always  in  terror  lest  you  should  be  ill,  and  to-day 
I  am  in  such  a  mood  that  I  should  like  to  foot  it  to  Pome¬ 
rania.  I  long  for  the  children,  for  father  and  mother,  and, 
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most  of  all,  for  you,  my  darling,  so  that  I  have  no  peace  at 
all.  What  is  Schonhausen  to  me  without  you  ?  The  dreary 
bedroom,  the  empty  cradles  with  the  little  beds  in  them, 
the  misty  autumn  silence,  broken  only  by  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  and  the  periodic  falling  of  the  chestnuts — it  is  as  if 
you  all  were  dead.  I  always  imagine  your  next  letter  will 
bring  bad  news,  and  if  I  knew  it  was  at  Genthin  by  this 
time,  I  would  send  Hildebrand  for  it  in  the  night.  Berlin 
is  endurable  when  one  is  alone  ;  one  is  busy,  and  chatter¬ 
ing  all  day  long  ;  but  here  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  ; 
I  must  have  been  an  entirely  different  mortal  formerly,  to 
bear  it  as  I  did.  .  .  .  Mamsell  received  notice  to  leave  very 
lightly  and  good-naturedly,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
Kahle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  beside  himself,  and  almost 
cried  ;  said  he  could  not  find  a  place  at  Christmas-time,  and 
would  go  to  the  dogs,  as  he  expressed  it.  I  consoled  him 
by  promising  to  pay  his  wages  for  another  quarter  if  he 
failed  to  find  a  place  by  New  Year.  Mamsell  is  quite  useless 
except  as  a  cook,  of  which  more  orally.  I  cannot  enumerate 
all  the  little  trifles,  and  certainly  Kahle  is  not  one  of  the 
best  of  gardeners.  ...  I  feel  so  entirely  with  you  while 
writing  this  that  I  was  becoming  quite  cheerful,  until  I  re¬ 
membered  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  including  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  without  a  railroad,  that  separate 
us.  Pomerania  is  terribly  far  away.  Did  you  get  my 
Ktilz  letter,  too  ?  Bernhard  has  probably  kept  it  in  his 
pocket.  Do  not  prepay  your  letters,  or  they  will  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  Innumerable  books  have  arrived  from  the  binder ; 
he  says  one  part  of  Scott's  “  Pirate  ”  is  missing ;  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  tailor  says  that  he  has  only  been 
able  to  make  five  pair  of  drawers  from  the  stuff ;  pre¬ 
sumably  he  is  wearing  the  sixth  himself.  Farewell,  my 
sweetheart.  Write  as  often  as  you  can,  and  give  love  and 
kisses  to  every  one,  big  and  small,  from  me.  May  God’s 
mercy  be  with  you. 

Your  most  faithful 


v.  B. 
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Schonhausen,  October  3,  ’50. 

My  Angel, — I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter  yesterday, 
and  thanked  God  that  you  are  well.  He  will  surely  help 
the  boy  to  pull  through,  too.  Be  sure  and  don’t  spoil  little 
Marie,  if  she  is  so  charming,  and  do  not  let  her  have  her 
own  way  too  much.  If  the  weather  permits,  get  her  out-of- 
doors,  and  the  boy,  too,  if  his  condition  allows  of  it.  I  live 
here  very  quietly,  sleep  long,  go  out  walking,  attend  to  my 
dyke  duties  in  the  afternoons,  and  write  in  the  evenings. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Frick’s  stupid  money  matters,  I  might 
still  be  quietly  with  you  ;  at  Magdeburg,  too,  they  might 
have  done  without  me  ;  but  certainly  I  don’t  know  how  I 
could  have  attended  to  the  payments  of  interest  from  there ; 
it  is  difficult  to  find  money  in  those  Rummelsburg  hills. 
.  .  .  Beilin  has  made  me  a  little  calculation  of  our  expen¬ 
diture  here.  ...  It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  excessive ; 
I  thought  the  total  would  be  higher.  But  of  course  it  will 
be  a  good  deal  less  when  we  are  not  here,  and  the  horses 
are  gone.  I  have  no  news  since  the  day  before  yesterday, 
except  that  I  am  still  in  anxiety,  and  love  you  quite  as 
much  as  yesterday,  and  am  just  as  eager  for  letters ;  I  am 
writing  to  you  to-day  primarily  to  set  you  a  good  example. 
I  must  close,  for  I  have  just  eaten  such  a  hearty  supper 
of  thick  meal  broth,  ham,  and  eggs,  that  I  can  no  longer 
sit,  but  am  going  to  pace  the  floor  a  bit,  and  to-morrow  I 
set  out  early.  Farewell.  God  keep  my  three  dear  treasures. 
Dearest  love  to  our  parents. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Schonhausen,  October  8,  ’50. 

To-day,  at  last,  my  darling,  I  receive  the  letter  which 
you  began  on  the  2nd  and  posted  on  the  4th,  together  with 
the  dyke  seal ;  it  is  certainly  strange  how  slowly  the  post 
travels  under  Heydt.  .  .  .  Make  your  mind  easy  about 
Hildebrand.  I  never  meant  to  leave  him  at  Reinfeld.  He 
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was  only  to  take  the  horses  with  a  load — a  very  light  one 
— because  they  go  much  better  in  harness  than  when 
ridden.  Of  course,  only  if  father  really  wants  the  horses, 
and  would  like  two  for  the  plough.  Then  I  meant  to  have 
Hildebrand  in  Berlin  later,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  have 
another  man  for  the  summer.  The  only  objection  is  that 
I  shall  have  to  get  Hildebrand  new  clothes  for  Berlin, 
for  he  can’t  appear  in  the  street  dressed  as  he  is  here  ; 
besides,  he  has  no  winter  things  at  all ;  yet  if  he  goes 
afterwards,  his  clothes  won’t  be  much  use  for  another 
man.  But  as  to  the  cook,  my  angel,  she  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  ;  despite  your  objection,  I  stick  to  it  that, 
in  the  kitchen,  at  any  rate,  she  is  dirty,  although  she  has 
an  incredible  amount  of  washing  done  for  herself  :  the 
kitchen  looks  very  grimy,  and  even  Hildebrand,  for  the 
first  time  since  1  have  had  him,  complains  of  the  food 
on  the  score  of  uncleanliness  (maggots,  mould),  and  gives 
it  to  Odin.  Besides,  she  is  half  crazy,  burns  wax  candles, 
presumably  ours  (I  don’t  know  where  they  are  kept,  or 
how  many  there  were),  and  when  Frau  Beilin  expresses 
surprise,  she  says  :  “  Why  not  ?  I  am  not  used  to  any¬ 
thing  different  !  ”  and  lets  a  candle,  presumably  ours, 
too,  burn  down  so  low  in  her  room  as  to  make  a  hole 
in  the  table.  She  is  half  crazy  with  vanity,  and  full  of 
her  brother,  a  wholesale  merchant  in  Berlin,  who,  as  she 
asserts,  “  bosses  the  railroad,  and  can  have  an  engine 
hitched  to  a  carriage  for  himself,  and  travel  wherever  he 
pleases.”  Drop  her,  my  dear ;  it  is  no  use  keeping  her. 
Alwinia’s*  things  I  shall  forward  by  Hildebrand,  and  I 
will  speak  to  her  mother  on  the  occasion  of  the  dyke  in¬ 
spection.  I  am  so  sorry  that  the  boy  disturbs  you  so 
much  at  night !  he  probably  has  slight  whooping-cough, 
as  it  lasts  such  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Hearty  love.  God  keep 
you  and  the  babies.  Tell  me,  too,  whether  I  am  to  send 
anything  at  once. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

*  Nurse. 
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Schonhausen,  October  10,  ’50. 

My  Darling, — I  swoop  down  upon  my  inkstand  in  a 
deadly  fury  after  just  lighting  the  town  councillor  down¬ 
stairs  with  the  kindliest  countenance  in  the  world.  He  sat 
here  for  two  and  a  half  hours  by  the  clock,  moaning  and 
groaning,  without  the  least  regard  for  my  wry  face  ;  I  was 
just  about  to  read  the  paper  when  he  came.  From  ten  to 
two  I  crawled  about  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  in  a  boat  and 
on  foot,  with  many  stupid  people,  attending  to  break¬ 
waters,  protective  banks,  and  all  sorts  of  nonsense.  This 
has  been,  in  fact,  a  day  of  vexations  ;  this  morning  I 
dreamed  that  I  stood  with  you  on  the  seashore ;  it  was 
just  like  the  new  strand,  only  the  mud  was  rock,  the 
beeches  were  thick-foliaged  laurel,  the  sea  was  as  green  as 
the  Lake  of  Traun,  and  opposite  us  lay  Genoa,  which  we 
shall  probably  never  see,  and  it  was  delightfully  warm  ; 
then  I  was  awakened  by  Hildebrand,  accompanied  by  a 
bailiff,  who  brought  me  an  order  to  serve  on  a  jury  at 
Magdeburg  from  October  20th  to  November  16th,  under 
penalty  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  Reichsthaler  for 
each  day  of  absence.  I  am  going  there  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow  and  hope  to  excuse  myself ;  it  would  indeed 
be  hard,  were  God  so  to  chasten  my  deep  and  restless 
longing  for  what  is  dearest  to  me  on  earth,  as  to  deny  us 
the  fleeting  pleasure  of  a  couple  of  weeks  together.  I  am 
greatly  excited  ;  this  is  our  share  in  the  newly  achieved 
liberty — that  I  am  to  be  forced  to  spend  my  few  days  of 
freedom  sitting  in  judgment  over  thievish  tramps  of  Jews, 
like  a  prisoner  in  a  fortress.  I  hope  Gerlach  will  be  able 
to  free  me  ;  otherwise  I  will  never  speak  to  him  again. 
To-morrow  I  will  send  you  a  line  from  Madgeburg,  to  tell 
you  how  I  succeed.  ...  A  thousand  thanks  to  mother  for 
her  dear  letter,  and  to  you  for  yours  which  arrived  to-day, 
and  was  balm  to  me  in  my  wrath.  May  God’s  mercy  watch 
over  you  further.  The  laddie  will  have  to  bear  his  four 
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months  of  whooping-cough,  I  am  afraid,  poor  mite,  but 
with  God’s  help  we  need  fear  no  danger.  I  meant  to  write 
to  mother  to-day,  but  am  too  much  infuriated  against  all 
jurors  and  non-jurors.  La-Croix  is  district-attorney  at 
Magdeburg,  and  he,  too,  must  help  me  to  wriggle  out  of 
this.  It  is  still  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  idea  that  we 
are  to  be  separated  all  the  winter,  and  I  am  sick  at  heart 
whenever  I  think  of  it ;  only  now  do  I  truly  feel  how  very, 
very  much  you  and  the  babies  are  part  of  myself,  and  how 
you  fill  my  being.  That  probably  explains  why  it  is  that 
I  appear  cold  to  all  except  you,  even  to  mother ;  if  God 
should  lay  on  me  the  terrible  affliction  of  losing  you,  I  feel, 
so  far  as  my  feelings  can  grasp  and  realise  such  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  desolation  at  this  moment,  that  I  would  cling  so  to 
your  parents  that  mother  would  have  to  complain  of  being 
persecuted  with  love.  But  away  with  all  imaginary  misery  ; 
there  is  enough  in  reality.  Let  us  now  earnestly  thank  the 
Lord  that  we  are  all  together,  even  though  separated  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
sweet  knowledge  that  we  love  each  other  very  much,  and 
can  tell  each  other  so.  To  me  it  always  seems  ungrateful 
to  God  that  we  should  live  apart  so  long,  and  not  be  to¬ 
gether  while  He  makes  it  possible  for  us  ;  but  He  will  show 
us  His  will ;  all  may  turn  out  differently ;  the  Chambers 
may  be  dissolved,  possibly  very  soon,  as  the  majority  is 
probably  opposed  to  the  Ministry.  Manteuffel  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  dissolve  in  this  event,  and  it  seems  that  Radowitz, 
since  he  has  been  Minister,  has  approached  him,  and,  in 
general,  wants  to  change  his  policy  again.  Best  love  to 
all.  Farewell.  God  keep  you. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


SCHONHAUSEN,  October  12,  ’50. 

My  beloved  Nan,— I  hasten  to  inform  you  of  the 
particulars  of  my  Magdeburg  expedition,  and  the  pros- 
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pects  of  my  getting  off  the  jury  nuisance.  First  of  all,  I 
went  to  Gerlach,  who  told  me  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter,  but  that  the  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  excuses 
rests  solely  with  the  presiding  judge,  Meier;  the  latter,  a 
baptized  Jew,  gave  me  the  same  answer,  referring  me  to 
Fritze,  the  director  of  the  criminal  court,  who  in  turn  said, 
again,  that  he,  for  his  part,  could  make  no  change  in  the 
list  approved  by  the  court ;  that  he  had  done  so  once,  and 
had  been  severely  reprimanded  for  it,  and  that  he  had 
risked  having  all  the  proceedings  attacked  by  counsel  for 
the  accused  as  invalid.  That  the  only  thing  for  me  was  to 
put  in  writing  my  reasons  (which  he  thought  valid)  for 
wishing  to  be  excused,  and  that  the  court,  on  assembling 
on  the  22nd,  would  consult  the  other  jurors,  and  decide 
whether  it  was  permissible  to  excuse  me.  He,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  court,  were  of  opinion  that  I  should 
be  released.  I  have  approached  a  number  of  them  on  the 
subject,  some  even  in  the  witness-room  of  the  jail.  I  then 
petitioned  the  government  to  claim  my  services  as  captain 
of  the  dykes  for  the  time  of  the  inspection,  and  they  have 
promised  to  do  so ;  but  that  will  only  help  me  for  the  first 
days,  even  if  the  court  should  recognise  such  a  claim.  I 
believe  I  shall  get  out  of  it,  but  I  shall  not  know  definitely 
till  the  22nd.  If  I  fail,  I  shall  at  least  be  able  to  obtain  my 
dismissal  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Magdeburg,  and 
I  shall  then  stay  with  you  until  after  the  Chambers  are 
opened,  which  will  probably  be  on  the  15th  ;  as,  in  all 
probability,  very  little  of  moment  will  come  before  them  at 
the  beginning.  Yesterday  I  was  so  angry  about  the  whole 
business  at  Magdeburg  that  I  thought  I  should  be  ill,  and 
went  to  bed  here  with  a  slight  fever  ;  but  to-day  I  am  quite 
well,  only  very  sad  at  the  possibility  of  having  to  stay  away 
from  you  still  longer,  and  having  our  short  time  together 
still  further  curtailed.  It  is  truly  an  incredible  arrangement 
that  thirty-six  people  in  the  district,  only  twelve  of  whom 
are  really  wanted,  may,  without  having  committed  any 
crime,  be  condemned  to  four  weeks’  confinement  at  Magde¬ 
burg  at  the  caprice  of  a  magistrate,  not  even  at  the  King’s 
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expense,  like  other  prisoners  ;  and  that  only  a  week’s  notice 
should  be  given  of  such  a  thing.  Since  '48  how  little  have 
I  been  at  home,  and  now  I  am  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  for  the  few  days  I  had  left  me  to  arrange  for  a  long 
absence  !  The  whole  thing  comes  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  court ;  with  the  best  intentions  they  had  proposed  to 
draft  jurors  only  from  Magdeburg  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  they  do  not  know  that  only  two  places  in  the 
whole  district  are  farther  away  than  Schonhausen,  namely, 
Hohengohren  and  Neuermark  :  there  the  district  ends. 
Gerlach  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  I  should  be 
so  anxious  to  avoid  a  duty  which  we  ought  to  be  eager  to 
perform  ;  he  considered  only  the  inconvenience  and  tedium 
of  staying  four  weeks  in  Magdeburg  ;  such  a  thing  as 
longing  for  wife  and  child  he  appears  neither  to  experience 
nor  to  suspect  in  others,  and  he  disposed  of  that  with  a 
smile  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  I  was  in  such  a  rage 
that  they  were  both  offended,  and  he  remarked  that,  once 
I  was  angry,  it  seemed  to  me  immaterial  with  whom,  and 
he  is  right,  in  a  measure.  After  having  raged  internally 
on  the  return  journey,  and  also  vented  my  ire  externally 
upon  Magistrate  Alvensleben,  who  sat  in  the  coup6  with 
me  from  M.  to  Genthin,  and  left  me  somewhat  hurt,  I 
prayed  God  in  the  evening  to  pardon  my  unruliness,  and 
submitted  to  His  will ;  perhaps  it  is  only  a  merciful  hint 
from  Him  to  show  me,  in  my  excited  dissatisfaction  over 
our  separation,  that  it  could  very  easily  be  worse,  and  we 
will  endure  obediently  what  He  imposes  on  us,  and  not 
increase  each  other’s  sadness.  I  will  be  thankful  and  con¬ 
tent  that  He  allows  us  all  to  be  alive  and  well,  and  does 
not  punish  me  more  severely  for  my  many  sins.  I  had  at 
first  intended  to  go  to  Reinfeld  at  once,  and  be  here  again 
on  the  22nd  ;  but  if  they  discovered  that,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  let  me  off,  but  would  say  that  my  business  was 
settled.  Now,  too,  I  cannot  get  away  because  of  money 
matters.  ...  A  rumour  that  I  meant  to  give  up  my  home 
here  altogether  has  gone  the  round  of  the  neighbourhood, 
simply  because  I  gave  Kahle  and  the  cook  notice.  All 
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the  Magdeburg  officials  asked  me  about  it,  and  folks  keep 
coming  from  miles  beyond  the  Elbe  to  buy  our  bits  of 
orange  trees  and  flowers.  I  have  never  said  anything  but 
that  we  should  probably  be  in  Berlin  till  the  summer,  and 
that  then  we  should  go  to  the  seaside.  Yesterday  the 
Mamsell  made  me  a  fricassee  in  which  there  was  so  much 
mould  that  I  was  frightened  ;  in  fact,  the  food  she  prepares 
oftentimes  tastes  so  strange  that  I  begin  to  feel  a  disgust  for 
it.  I  have  just  had  some  smoky  milk-soup  for  supper,  and 
must  close,  that  I  may  write  to  Bernhard,  who  has  been 
expecting  me  for  a  week,  and  wants  to  invite  the  Arnims  to 
meet  me.  Do  not  grieve,  my  beloved  heart,  over  all  our 
little  vexations  ;  if  only  God  will  preserve  your  health  and 
the  children’s — I  pray  for  that  with  almost  unseemly 
passion — then  He  will  surely  grant  us  a  happy  meeting 
very  soon.  A  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  some  time  before 
Christmas  seems  to  me  not  improbable.  Love  one  thousand 
times  over  to  our  parents. 

Your  ardently  loving  and  most  faithful, 

v.  B. 


Schonhausen,  Monday. 

(Postmark,  Jerichow,  October  15,  ’50.) 

My  Darling, — Take  pity  on  me  and  write.  It  is  six 
days  since  I  heard  from  you,  and  in  your  last  letter  you 
said  that  now  we  are  saving  so  much  we  could  afford  to 
write  to  each  other  very  often.  ...  You  say,  my  angel, 
that  now  I  know  what  you  have  so  often  felt  in  your 
solitude,  but  you  cannot  have  felt  as  I  do,  or  you  could  not 
leave  me  so  long  without  news.  You  have  always  had  the 
children  and  your  mother  with  you ;  but  imagine  yourself 
here  utterly  alone,  me  and  the  children  and  your  parents  at 
Reinfeld,  some  of  us  ill,  and  your  last  news  of  us  nine  days 
old  !  I  have  never  let  you  wait  so  long  for  a  letter.  .  .  . 
Write  me  if  only  two  lines  to  say  you  are  alive,  and  ill  or 
well,  but  take  care  of  your  eyes,  and  do  not  write  by  lamp¬ 
light.  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  Berlin  to-day,  but  I  could 
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not  make  up  my  mind  to  start,  for  I  should  have  missed 
the  delivery  here,  and  should  have  been  another  whole  day 
without  news.  In  the  matter  of  the  jury  there  has  been  no 
change  as  yet ;  I  am  awaiting  a  certificate  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  I  am  indispensable  here,  in  order  to  submit  it  to  the 
court  with  a  request  to  be  released,  which  I  have  already 
drawn  up.  It  is  damp  and  cold  here,  raining  continuously 
from  morning  till  night,  but  in  the  garden  things  are  still 
green,  although  they  begin  to  droop.  To-morrow  there  is 
to  be  a  grand  dinner  at  Genthin  ;  but  I  shall  not  go,  as  I 
have  no  taste  for  their  bad  wine  and  their  constitutional 
toasts ;  I  shall  celebrate  his  Majesty’s  birthday  alone  with 
old  Beilin,  and  hope  to  receive  the  longed-for  tidings  from 
you  at  dessert.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  writing. 
Even  if  one  of  you  be  ill,  any  news  at  all  is  better  than  this 
distressing  silence,  which  gives  scope  to  the  most  senseless 
imaginings.  This  jury  business,  and  the  dyke  nuisance, 
rent  liquidations,  tedious  neighbours,  the  bad  weather,  and 
the  solitude  have  put  me  so  out  of  sorts  that  I  am  heartily  sick 
of  Schonhausen,  and,  nevertheless,  my  heart  fails  me  when 
a  purchaser  comes,  as  I  look  at  the  old  walls  and  the  high 
trees  standing  motionless  in  the  rain.  Alvensleben  spoke 
to  me  about  it  again  the  other  day.  To  crown  all,  my 
cigars  have  suddenly  given  out.  My  next  letter  I  am  going 
to  address  to  mother,  or  she  will  not  write  to  me  again  ;  but 
I  am  too  ill-tempered  to-day,  and  should,  after  all,  only  vex 
her  by  my  effusions.  Do  not  think,  my  darling,  I  am  angry 
at  the  absence  of  letters ;  I  am  only  anxious,  and  in  a  bad 
humour,  owing  to  the  lack  of  all  that  could  cheer  me ;  but 
please  do  write,  every  post  day  if  possible,  be  it  but  one 
little  word  ;  it  is  the  only  ray  of  light  in  my  solitude,  when 
Hildebrand  brings  me  a  letter  marked  “Zuckers.”  God  is 
gracious  and  merciful,  and  will  hear  my  prayer  and  shield 
you  from  harm.  To  His  protection  I  commit  ourselves 
and  all  Reinfeld,  with  all  that  is  therein.  Farewell,  my 
heart,  and  write,  write,  write  to 

Your  most  faithful 


v.  B. 
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Schonhausen,  October  15,  1850. 

Dear  Mother, — I  had  hoped  to  be  with  you  again  for 
your  birthday,  but  owing  to  the  postponement  of  the  dyke 
inspection  I  can  only  express  my  most  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  in  writing.  I  thank  God  that  He  has  preserved  you 
to  us,  through  all  the  trouble  and  sickness  which  you  have 
suffered  during  the  past  year,  and  I  pray  Him  to  preserve 
your  faithful  support  to  us  henceforth,  and  I  thank  you, 
dear  mother,  for  the  rich  measure  of  your  love  for  us, 
which  has  always  endured  to  overflowing,  and  with  which 
you  have  constantly  met  me,  even  though  you  sometimes 
believed  I  did  not  realise  it  as  you  had  a  right  to  expect. 
God  is  my  witness,  or,  rather,  yours  for  me,  that  I  have 
often  had  to  ask  His  forgiveness  for  wrong  done  to  you, 
and  that  I  have  prayed  to  Him  for  strength  to  fill  my  stub¬ 
born  heart  with  humility  and  peace.  May  He,  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  support  me  herein  ;  then  I  shall  have  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  less  often  next  year,  dear  mother,  than 
this.  I  believe  we  have  both  found,  too,  that  the  Lord 
helps  us  to  round  off  the  edges  which  must  be  polished 
smooth  in  every  newly  formed  relation  between  persons 
who  have  left  the  pliancy  and  adaptability  of  early 
youth  behind  them,  and  He  will  also  help  us  henceforth. 
If  there  have  been  discords  between  us,  they  were,  after  all, 
but  superficial ;  we,  who  four  years  ago  were  utter  strangers, 
and  had  hardly  any  common  acquaintances  even,  have, 
nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  time,  through  war  and  peace, 
and  with  ever  less  war  and  ever  more  peace,  approached 
so  near  to  each  other  that,  after  Johanna,  I  have  not  any 
one,  not  even  my  brothers  and  sisters,  with  whom  I  share 
my  cares  and  joys,  internal  as  well  as  external,  so  frankly 
and  openly,  and  I  am  always  certain  of  true  sympathy,  even 
in  those  cases  in  which  I  might  expect  to  have  forfeited  it. 
This  is  surely  more  than  any  one  with  whose  relationships 
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I  am  familiar  can  say  of  himself  and  his  mother-in-law. 
If  I  could  succeed,  with  God's  help,  in  overcoming  my 
fierce  temper,  and  mastering  the  ill-nature  which  casual 
vexation  produces  in  my  manner,  then  there  would  never 
be  a  moment  in  which  you  would  doubt  my  deep  and 
warm  love,  or  my  gratitude  to  you  ;  but  only  the  grace  of 
God  can  make  one  person  out  of  the  two  in  me,  and  so 
strengthen  His  redeemed  portion  in  me  that  it  shall  kill  the 
devil’s  share  ;  this  must  come  at  last,  otherwise  it  would  go 
ill  with  me.  But,  believe  me,  the  man  of  God  in  me  loves 
you  deeply,  though  the  devil’s  slave  may  provoke  you,  and 
the  former  is  full  of  gratitude  for  all  your  kindness  and  faith¬ 
fulness,  and  your  forgiving  nature,  even  though  the  other 
behaves  like  an  icicle.  God  will  certainly  stand  by  His 
portion,  that  it  may  remain  master  of  the  house,  and  the 
other  shall  only  show  itself  in  the  hall,  even  if  it  sometimes 
acts  there  as  if  it  were  the  host. 

To-day  I  have  at  last  received  a  long-desired  letter  from 
Johanna,  and  yesterday  I  wrote  a  very  impatient  one.  My 
poor  dear  is  suffering  from  her  teeth  and  eyes ;  do  see  that 
she  is  very  careful  of  herself,  so  far  as  is  possible,  without 
burdening  you,  and  do  not  let  her  foolishly  strain  her  eyes 
by  writing  and  working  by  artificial  light.  To-morrow 
morning  I  have  the  Trtibe  inspection,  and  the  following 
day  I  begin  packing  the  things  for  Johanna;  a  week  from 
to-day  is  the  dyke  inspection,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave 
two  days  later,  if  only  I  am  released  from  the  jury.  Fare¬ 
well,  dear  mother.  Heartfelt  love  to  father  from 

Your  faithful  son, 

v.  Bismarck. 


Schonhausen,  October  17,  ’50. 

Most  beloved  Nanne, — A  thousand  thanks  for  your  two 
nice  letters  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  So  now  you 
are  behaving  properly  !  I  wrote  to  you  and  to  mother 
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the  day  before  yesterday.  Yesterday  Triibe  inspection. 
Starting  out  at  seven  o’clock,  I  plodded  to  a  place  behind 
Havelberg,  mostly  afoot,  through  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
swamps,  in  great  boots,  then  regaled  myself  at  Jederitz  with 
peasants'  sausage  and  schnapps  ;  did  not  return  for  dinner 
till  dark,  and  was  dead  tired  ;  foolishly  read  Scott's  “  Mon¬ 
astery  ”  half  the  night,  and  slept  like  a  top  until  10.30,  so  that 
I  can  only  hurriedly  thank  you  and  tell  you  I  am  well, 
before  going  to  Scharteucke.  I  have  just  extracted  from  all 
your  letters  a  whole  sheet  of  commissions,  and  instructed 
Frau  Beilin  to  look  for  everything.  Yesterday  I  was  in  a 
wonderfully  pretty  primeval  oak-forest  (you  must  go  there 
with  me  in  the  summer  by  water),  leading  to  a  charming 
little  river ;  oaks  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference.  At 
dinner-time  to-day  I  shall  drink  the  dear  little  mother's 
health.  God  preserve  our  dear  parents,  and  you  and  the 
children  and  your 

Most  faithful 

v.  B. 

Nothing  new  as  yet  concerning  the  jury ;  but  a  week 
from  to-day  I  expect  to  be  on  the  way  to  my  angel. 


Schonhausen,  October  18,  ’50. 

My  Darling, — Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
14th,  and  I  thank  God  that  you  in  Reinfeld  are  well,  after 
your  fashion.  Only  dear  mother  is  so  pestered  with 
swollen  feet ;  I  beg  her  earnestly  to  take  care  of  herself 
when  she  is  sick,  and  to  leave  the  getting  up  at  night  to 
you,  if  you  are  well,  or  to  the  many  serviceable  souls  at 
Reinfeld  ;  the  most  robust  constitution  must  at  last  suc¬ 
cumb,  if  it  is  constantly  deprived  of  regular  sleep,  and  the 
old  night-watchman's  saying,  “  Mortal  watching  cannot 
guard  us,  God  in  heaven  see  to  it,”  applies  to  children,  if  to 
anything.  At  Scharteucke  there  was  a  real  fairy  festival 
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yesterday ;  the  house  has  become  more  and  more  like  a 
casket  of  treasures  ;  to  the  right,  on  entering,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  round  balcony  has  been  opened  out  on  the  garden  ; 
the  tables  and  everything  on  which  there  is  room  loaded 
with  bric-a-brac,  marble  vases,  and  all  the  little  playthings 
in  which  childless  people  commonly  seek  variety  ;  I  would 
not  give  Marie’s  little  finger  for  all  the  lovely  parapher¬ 
nalia  ;  but  you,  you  like  bric-a-brac  ?  ...  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  at  best,  I  shall  be  with  you  as  early  as  the  27th. 
.  .  .  If  all  goes  as  I  hope,  I  shall  be  in  Berlin  this  day  week 
(the  25th),  and  with  Nanne  at  noon  on  the  27th.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  I  shall  be  able  to  write  more  definitely  in  my  next 
letter.  But  I  shall  only  ascertain  for  certain  on  Wednesday 
whether  I  am  released  from  the  jury,  and  then  it  will  be 
too  late  to  order  horses  for  Sunday  (27th)  to  Schlawe, 
therefore  I  shall  probably  have  to  take  the  extra-post. 
Hearty  love  to  our  parents.  God  keep  you. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Schonhausen,  October  21,  ’50. 

My  beloved  Nan, — .  .  .  With  your  letter  I  received 
another,  which  somewhat  embarrasses  me  ;  it  is  an  invitation 
from  the  King  to  Letzlingen  on  the  28th  and  29th,  with  a 
command  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  missive  at  once, 
and  to  appear  at  Letzlingen  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the 
27th.  Now  I  shall  only  know  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the 
23rd,  whether  I  shall  get  off  the  jury,  and  it  is  possible — it 
has  even  been  covertly  told  me  by  the  court  officers  them¬ 
selves — that  all  they  will  expect  of  me  will  be  that,  after  the 
dyke  inspection  is  completed,  I  shall  present  myself  for  a 
few  days  at  Magdeburg,  simply  for  honour’s  sake,  after 
which  I  shall  be  excused  for  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  plea 
of  business,  so  that  I  shall  have  to  be  in  Magdeburg,  say, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  On  Saturday  the  King  is  to  pass 
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through  there,  and  then  it  cannot  but  happen  that  he  will 
learn  from  his  hunting  companions  (Witzleben,  Hirsch- 
feld)  that  I  was  seen  there  ;  so  the  excuse  which  I  might 
give,  that  I  was  already  on  the  way  to  Pomerania,  or  what 
not,  would  seem  a  mere  pretence ;  then,  if  I  must  stay  so  long, 
in  any  case,  I  should  like  to  have  the  sport.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  I  like  to  think,  I  can  get  off  the  jury  altogether,  I 
could  be  ready  to  leave  on  Friday,  or,  at  the  latest,  Satur¬ 
day,  and  be  with  Nan  on  fathers  birthday ,  or,  at  any  rate, 
on  Monday,  as  I  wrote  you  last  night,  when  I  also  ordered 
horses.  In  short,  if  I  knew  that  I  could  leave  on  Friday, 
then  I  should  leave,  but  if  I  must  stay  until  Sunday  in  any 
case,  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  King,  too.  But  much  as  I 
may  tramp  back  and  forth  in  my  little  room,  looking  at  the 
glimmering  peat  in  the  fireplace,  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
even  if  the  court  people  write  very  promptly,  I  shall  not 
know  positively  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  should  like 
to  take  part  in  the  sport,  and  I  should  also  be  glad  to 
speak  to  the  King  with  the  leisure  which  is  possible  on  such 
occasions ;  but  then,  my  angel,  I  cannot  be  with  you 
before  November  2nd  ;  that  makes  four  or  five  days  out  of 
the  short  time  we  shall  be  together,  and  if  I  cannot  leave 
before  Saturday,  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  meeting  the  King’s 
train,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  shall  have  to  do  jury  duty, 
anyway,  for  two  or  four  days.  I  believe  I  told  you  yesterday 
that  I  am  already  excused  for  the  days  of  the  dyke  inspec¬ 
tion  up  to  and  including  Thursday ;  those  people  are,  after 
all,  not  so  surly  as  is  supposed.  I  seem  to  myself  so 
stupid  in  my  indecision  ;  so  stupid  when,  after  laboriously 
overcoming  all  obstacles  with  God's  gracious  help,  I, 
nevertheless,  remain  here  for  the  sake  of  a  shooting  party, 
and  stupid,  too,  if  I  sit  at  Magdeburg  and  see  the  King 
riding  through  with  rifle  and  hanger  and  cannot  go  with 
him.  Beilin,  who  has  just  been  in,  says,  of  course,  that  I 
must  go  hunting  !  I  was  just  counting  my  buttons,  and 
wondering  whether,  in  such  a  childish  matter,  I  ought  to 
think  of  God  or  not ;  but,  after  all,  the  thought  of  Him 
does  make  me  come  to  a  decision,  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  I  cannot  decline  the  invitation  without  telling  an 
untruth  ;  for  I  certainly  would  not  allege  simply  that  I 
longed  to  be  with  you  at  once,  for  although  that  is  as 
cogent  a  reason  as  any  other,  it  is  not  presentable  at  court. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  lie,  and  am  obliged  to  stay 
here,  it  will  serve  me  right ;  if  I  stick  to  the  truth,  I  can 
certainly  say,  “as  God  wills.”  It  is  quite  probable,  too, 
that  the  King  wishes  to  speak  to  me  ;  for  otherwise  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  be  honoured  again,  and,  withal, 
not  as  one  of  the  “gentlemen  from  the  neighbourhood,” 
who  are  always  invited  for  a  particular  day  only,  and  in  a 
certain  fixed  rotation,  but  rather  as  “  a  guest  of  the  castle,” 
i.e.  for  the  whole  hunt,  with  night  lodging ;  and  I  am,  by 
explicit  order,  to  come  as  early  as  Sunday,  whereas  usually 
the  gentlemen  appear  only  on  the  morning  of  the  hunt, 
and  return  home  after  dinner.  Pardon  me  for  writing  so 
much  idle  chat,  but  I  am  simply  setting  down  how  my 
thoughts  have  swayed  back  and  forth  for  the  last  two 
hours,  and  how  I  seem  to  myself  now  as  one  who 
wantonly  rejects  that  for  which  he  has  prayed  God  pas¬ 
sionately,  our  early  reunion  ;  and  anon,  as  one  who  in 
Magdeburg  hankers  after  the  chase  as  the  fox  after  grapes, 
and  dreads  being  found  out  like  one  caught  in  a  trap  by 
his  own  false  excuses.  The  more  I  picture  that  to  myself, 
the  more  am  I  resolved  to  acknowledge  receipt  for  the 
present,  and  accept  the  invitation,  and  then  wait  and  see 
how  it  may  be  arranged,  and  what  decision  God  will  allow 
me  to  adhere  to.  If  I  can  and  will  leave  sooner,  I  can  still 
forward  some  pretext  or  other  that  I  may  consider  valid, 
to  Letzlingen  on  Thurday,  “  His  Lordship  begs  to  be 
excused  ;  he  has  taken  ship  for  France.”  .  .  .  To-day  the 
weather  has  been  charming — sunshiny,  even  warm.  The 
garden  is  still  pretty  well  in  foliage ;  the  cherry  trees  are 
reddish,  the  lindens  golden,  the  numerous  wild  maples 
in  the  thicket  pale  yellow,  the  oaks  still  green,  and  the 
acacias  leafy  and  dark  as  in  June.  On  the  whole,  green 
still  predominates,  and  the  trees  retain  their  foliage,  though 
there  is  the  rustle  of  autumn  under  foot.  I  have  given 
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Beilin  instructions  as  to  what  he  is  to  plant  in  the  bosquet, 
and  told  him  to  put  eight  or  nine  more  young  chestnuts 
in  the  great  avenue.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  beloved  angel. 
Next  week,  at  any  rate,  whether  at  its  beginning  or  its 
end,  I  hope  to  hold  you  in  these  arms  of  mine,  and  the 
children  too.  Much  love  to  mother  and  father.  I  shall 
bring  the  cigar  case,  even  though  it  is  mout.  apres  diner ; 
otherwise  it  will  still  be  the  wrong  one.  Good-night,  my 
darling ;  to-morrow  is  the  dyke  inspection,  so  I  must  do  a 
little  more  writing.  God  preserve  you  and 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  Jerichow,  October  23,  ’50.) 

Dearest  Nanne, — I  have  been  writing  all  day,  since 
eight  o’clock  this  morning,  till  three  of  my  fingers  are  lite¬ 
rally  sore,  and  I  have  not  nearly  finished  yet.  The  King 
has  postponed  the  hunting-party  to  November  5,  and  as  I 
cannot  wait  so  long,  I  have  written  to  say  I  am  obliged  to  go 
to  Pomerania.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall  get  my  writing 
finished  by  to-morrow.  But  if  1  do,  I  shall  travel  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  coming  by  the  extra-post,  I  shall 
reach  my  darling  before  this  letter.  But  if  I  have  to  stay 
here  on  Saturday,  I  shall  not  start  till  Monday,  as  I  have 
business  in  Berlin  that  can’t  be  done  on  a  Sunday.  So, 
if  I  have  not  arrived  before  you  get  this,  I  shall  arrive 
at  Schlawe  early  on  Wednesday,  and  I  should  like  two 
horses  to  meet  me.  I  give  God  praise  and  thanks,  my 
treasure,  for  the  hope  of  so  soon  seeing  you  all  again  safe 
and  well,  both  big  and  small.  May  His  mercy  continue  to 
shield  us. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


VOL.  I. 
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Friday  Evening. 

(Postmark,  Jerichow,  October  26,  ’50.) 

Angela  Mia, — I  shall  start,  please  God,  early  on  Monday 
or  on  Sunday  evening;  Monday  night  I  shall  be  in  Stettin, 
and  early  on  Wednesday  with  my  Nanne.  .  .  .  My  angel, 
how  I  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  seeing  you  all  !  Thank  God 
for  having  brought  us  so  far  on  the  way.  May  He  graciously 
guard  you. 

Your 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  Stolp,  November  13,  ’50.) 

I  have  arrived  here  safely,  my  love,  an  hour  too  early. 
The  little  clock  was  right ;  your  father’s  was  half-an-hour 
fast.  The  hussars  are  not  to  go  to  Marienwerde,  only  a 
remount-party.  I  sent  the  horses  back  at  Schlawe  for  the 
militia,  and  no  one  here  believes  there  will  be  war.  The  dili¬ 
gence  has  just  arrived.  I  love  you  dearly,  and  all  at  Reinfeld. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Sunday  Morning. 

(Postmark,  November  16,  ’50.) 


My  most  beloved  Nan, — If  you  have  not  trusted  im¬ 
plicitly  in  God,  you  have  had  a  needless  alarm.  For  the 
present  there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  war ;  so  little 
that  there  appears  to  be  some  embarrassment  about  getting 
rid  of  the  massed  troops  decently.  The  Austrians  have 
yielded  on  the  principal  question  at  issue  :  how  matters 
shall  be  handled  in  Germany  hereafter  ;  so  their  troops  in 
Hesse  will  remain  for  the  present,  and  ours  will  keep  the 
three  Prussian  highways  through  Hesse.  The  Hessian  and 
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Holstein  matters,  moreover,  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to 
Prussia,  and  to  our  party  in  particular,  to  make  it  profitable 
to  sacrifice  men  for  them,  and  soldiers  to  boot.  I  arrived 
here  the  day  before  yesterday  at  io  P.M. ;  went  at  once  to 
Stockhausen  ;  did  not  find  him  ;  then  to  Manteuffel  (again 
in  travelling  dress,  as  I  either  left  my  key  at  R.  or  lost  it). 
He  asked  me  not  to  go  to  Stendal  at  all,  as  members  of 
the  Chamber  are  urgently  needed  here ;  and,  as  I  awoke 
yesterday  morning  with  a  raging  headache,  I  did  not  go. 
During  the  day  I  heard  from  all  well-informed  quarters 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  war,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present ;  so  I  remained  here  quietly,  and  am  only  writing 
to  Stendal ;  I  have  also  written  to  the  major  asking  why 
Hildebrand  is  not  forthcoming,  and  saying  that  if  he  is  to 
come  they  must  send  the  order  to  him  at  Reinfeld  ;  if  he 
receives  it,  he  must  leave  at  once.  Mousquetaire  can  stay 
at  home  for  the  present.  The  armaments  will  be  continued 
until  the  negotiations  with  Austria  are  really  concluded, 
unless  the  Austrians  dismiss  their  troops  sooner.  The  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  mobilisation  was  that  Austria  raised 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  that  eighty 
thousand  Austrians  are  posted  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia, 
who  could  be  before  Berlin  in  a  fortnight,  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  King  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  are  for  war, 
and  the  Ministers  have  hard  work  to  oppose  it  (but  nothing 
must  be  said  about  this  to  any  one  except  your  parents) ; 
the  Chambers,  if  they  are  very  reckless,  may  still  bring 
about  war  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable.  My  position  in  the 
squadron  will  be  filled,  and  if  it  does  come  to  blows  un¬ 
expectedly,  I  shall  be  utilised  elsewhere.  God  protect  you 
and  ours  henceforth  with  His  true  love. 

Forever  your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

Do  not  worry  about  my  health  ;  I  am  very  well  to-day, 
and  only  had  a  headache  yesterday  because  I  had  foolishly 
eaten  nothing  on  the  road.  I  have  still  much  writing  to  do. 
I  shall  be  with  you  at  Christmas,  as  I  never  doubted. 
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Berlin,  Monday  Evening, 
November  18,  ’50. 


Most  beloved  Nan, — I  wanted  to  write  you  yesterday 
and  to-day,  but  my  soles  are  still  burning,  I  may  say  with 
the  Moor  in  “  Fiesco  ”  ;  at  present  this  is  the  scene  of  the 
most  miserable  intrigues  imaginable.  Gotha,  the  bureau¬ 
cracy — yea,  sad  to  say,  the  court — all  are  working  together 
for  Manteuffel’s  downfall,  but  God  has  given  me  reasonable 
hope  that  they  will  not  succeed.  Manteuffel’s  fall  just  now 
would  mean  a  revival  of  Radowitz’s  principle,  defended 
by  the  puppets  whom  he  works — war  with  all  monarchical 
states,  in  the  background  a  revolutionary  imperialism,  whose 
mantle,  after  years  of  preparation  by  Radowitz,  is  perhaps 
now  more  dazzling  than  ever.  If  M.  remains,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  an  early,  honourable  peace,  the  main  feature  of 
which  would  be  that  Prussia  and  Austria  would  become 
reconciled  to  each  other,  with  entirely  equal  rights,  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  states.  I  pity  Manteuffel ;  he  looks  a 
likely  subject  for  brain  fever,  or  something  worse,  when  he 
gets  tired  at  night.  Accusations  of  cowardice  and  corrup¬ 
tion  are  hurled  at  him  from  the  most  diverse  quarters ; 
even  his  two  Radowitzer  colleagues  are  intriguing  against 
him,  and  he  goes  his  own  way  with  Stockhausen,  quite 
undisturbed.  All  yesterday  I  manipulated  the  Centre,  with 
unhoped-for  success,  mainly  because  diplomatic  communi¬ 
cations  “had  placed  me  in  a  position”  to  enlighten  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs.  I  have  written  to  you 
already  to-day,  but  I  send  this  to  Bernhard,  who  wants 
news,  and  my  time  is  very  limited.  I  beg  Bernhard  to  com¬ 
municate  it  immediately.  Hearty  love  goes  with  it.  So  far 
as  can  at  present  be  foreseen,  Manteuffel  will  retain  a 
majority  in  the  first  Chamber,  and  pretty  certainly  in  the 
second,  and  then  all  will  be  well,  even  if,  contrary  to  expec¬ 
tation,  war  should  come ;  then  we  should  probably  have 
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only  Austria  and  Bavaria  against  us,  and  for  them ,  with 
God’s  help,  we  are  quite  strong  enough. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


The  preparations  will  not  cease  until  we  have  attained 
what  we  desire. 


Berlin,  November  22,  ’50. 

As  I  did  last  year,  my  darling,  I  am  writing  to  you  at  the 
green  table  directly  under  the  tribune,  amid  the  noise  and 
disturbance  of  the  Chamber.  Forgive  me  if  my  letters  are 
rarer  now  than  from  Schonhausen  ;  my  longing  for  you, 
whenever  I  have  a  moment's  quiet  in  the  confusion,  is  just 
the  same.  All  the  occupation  and  intrigue  of  the  year  1848 
is  as  nothing  to  these  days.  So  far  no  one  here  has  any 
doubts  of  peace,  although  I  have  had  to  defend  its  neces¬ 
sity  from  morning  till  night  against  very  sensible  people 
with  the  same  warmth  with  which  I  last  night  maintained 
the  necessity  of  war  under  certain  circumstances  (i.e.  ex¬ 
cessive  Austrian  impertinence)  against  General  Gerlach. 
We  both  became  very  angry ;  so  did  even  Hans,  who  quite 
agreed  with  me.  Gerlach  takes  an  altogether  juridical  view 
of  the  matter,  and  considers  Austria  to  be  in  the  right. 
But  we  cannot  permit  one  hundred  thousand  Bavarians 
and  Austrians  to  station  themselves  between  our  eastern 
and  western  provinces.  So  far  Russia  seems  to  support  all 
our  demands  that  are  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  military 
pride,  as  well  as  our  claims  for  extension  of  power  ;  if  only 
Holstein  becomes  quiet,  and  we  drop  the  parliamentary 
confederation. 

I  am  well,  and  this  harrying  happily  makes  me  smaller 
in  girth.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  love.  God  preserve  you  and 
ours.  Love  to  all. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 
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Berlin,  November  24,  ’50. 


My  beloved  Nan, — It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  not 
written  to  you  for  an  eternity,  but,  when  I  calculate,  I  find 
I  did  so  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  since  then  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  talked,  and  done  so  much,  that  it  seems  to  me 
like  a  fortnight.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  fate  of  seventy  millions  of  people  was  so 
utterly  the  sport  of  chance,  as  here  at  present ;  every  moment 
presents  a  different  picture.  This  morning  I  ordered  accou¬ 
trements  for  myself  at  the  shoemaker’s  and  tailor’s,  looked 
for  horses,  and  was  just  about  to  write  for  Mousquetaire, 
and  this  afternoon  peace  seems  to  be  again  probable,  and 
almost  certain  ;  Sesselberg,  who,  like  all  citizens,  at  heart 
desires  peace  at  any  price,  has  cried  twice  with  terror,  on 
my  telling  him  that  my  long  boots  must  be  ready  in  the 
evening,  and  twice  wanted  to  embrace  me  when  I  counter¬ 
manded  them.  If  we  remain  at  peace,  God  has  deemed 
me  worthy  to  work  towards  it,  for  diplomatists  and  Ministers 
find  in  me,  as  they  did  in  '48,  a  convenient  and  unofficial 
mediator,  through  whom  it  is  easier  to  negotiate  than  by 
official  notes.  I  have  sent  what  I  may  call  a  special  envoy 
to  our  old  friend  with  the  big  feet,  namely,  the  husband  of 
your  most  respected  friend,  who  sends  you  cordial  regards  ; 
I  put  him  into  the  train  at  twelve  last  night,  and  this 
morning  at  seven  I  was  again  negotiating  with  his  wife,  who 
is  forced,  nolens  volens ,  to  help  diplomatise.  War  would 
now  be  rank  folly,  and  its  result  would  be  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  would  make  a  slide  ten  miles  farther  towards  the  left. 
.  .  .  The  only  question  now  is  one  of  military  etiquette,  and 
if  we  should  go  to  war  on  such  grounds,  after  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  squandering  of  a  hundred 
millions,  the  present  grounds  of  quarrel  would  seem 
trifles  to  any  one  in  retrospect,  and  the  devastation  of 
Europe  for  their  sake  criminal.  All  are  agreed  on  the 
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principal  matters,  the  future  of  Germany  ;  the  only  question 
is  whether  and  how  far  we  should  abandon  the  occupation 
of  Cassel,  which  was  undertaken  on  Radowitz’s  initiative, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Confederation,  which  we  ourselves  have  recognised  as 
valid.  Joint  occupation  is  practically  agreed  on  already, 
and  yet  for  the  sake  of  such  bagatelles  there  is  still  the  gravest 
danger  that  conservative  armies,  which  love  and  respect 
each  other,  will  butcher  each  other,  and  that  Germany’s 
destinies  will  be  entrusted  to  strangers,  as  must  inevitably 
happen  in  case  of  a  rupture  between  ourselves  and  Austria. 
England  admonishes  us  to  keep  the  peace,  and  leaves  us  in 
the  lurch  ;  France  would  like  her  president  to  assume  the 
imperial  crown  in  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  our  only  allies 
are  il  re  traditore  (as  both  parties  call  him  in  Turin),  and 
the  democracy  of  all  countries.  Robert  Blum’s  bust,  hung 
with  black-and-white  sashes  and  cockades,  is  the  emblem 
with  which  members  of  the  Berlin  militia,  and  democrats 
of  all  countries  here,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  else¬ 
where,  celebrate  their  festivities  and  swear  vengeance  on 
monarchs ;  to  this  has  Prussia  come.  It  is  for  these  people 
we  shall  conquer,  if  we  are  victorious  ;  and  every  democrat 
would  exhibit  his  wounds  to  the  King  as  an  unpaid  bill,  if 
we  conquered  with  their  help.  I  cannot  restrain  my  tears 
when  I  think  what  has  come  to  my  pride,  my  joy,  my 
fatherland,  the  faithful,  brave,  honest  Prussian  nation, 
intoxicated  by  the  giddy  cup  which  they  call  Prussian 
honour,  in  the  leading-strings  of  a  gang  of  Rhenish  place- 
hunters  and  scoffing  democrats.  “  I  know  of  no  honour 
which  begins  where  ordinary  common-sense  ends,”  Stock¬ 
hausen  said  to  an  exalted  personage  who  grossly  insulted 
him,  and  /  know  of  no  honour  which  consists  in  damning 
the  path  of  revolution  in  words  and  following  it  in  deeds. 

I  am  undisturbed  for  a  moment ;  the  most  unconscionable 
people  consider  me  a  kind  of  news-bureau,  and  sit  for  hours 
and  smoke,  until  I  openly  request  them  to  leave  me.  Now 
I  must  go  to  Manteuffel  again  ;  to-day  or  to-morrow  it  must 
be  decided  whether  he  or  Ladenberg  is  to  remain. 
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The  25th. — To-day  the  prospect  of  peace  seems  to  have 
drawn  very  near.  I  hope  that  Manteuffel  will  have  a 
conference  with  Swarzenberg  at  Oderberg  to-morrow,  but 
Frau  von  Ladenberg’s  ambition  to  play  the  Countess  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia’s  passion  for  war, 
may  suddenly  rob  us  of  the  prospect  of  peace  again.  As 
yet  Hans  and  I  have  not  had  a  minute’s  time  to  look  for 
lodgings.  The  jacket,  &c.,  I  received  to-day,  and  also  your 
dear  little  letter,  which  I  unfortunately  burned  at  once,  as  I 
have  no  locker.  And  now  I  don’t  remember  what  were 
the  four  remedies  for  the  boys ;  camomile  I  send  at  once, 
and  shall  ask  Bucking  ;  order  the  rest,  prepaying  postage, 
at  the  Eichhorn  Pharmacy — the  street  is  the  Kurstrasse,  I 
believe,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  it.  I  read  daily  in  the 
little  Testament,  and  yesterday  I  listened  to  a  noble,  soul¬ 
stirring  sermon  by  Biichsel,  on  Psalm  xc.,  verse  12,  festival 
for  the  dead.  He  spoke  strongly  against  war.  I  pray  for 
you  and  the  children.  Farewell,  my  angel. 

Your  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  November  26,  ’50. 


My  beloved  Nanne, — I  must  have  my  horses  ;  do  not 
therefore  conclude  that  there  is  to  be  war.  Things  are  just 
as  they  were  yesterday,  but  this  week  may  perhaps  decide 
if  we  are  to  have  war  or  peace,  and  if  it  is  to  be  the  former, 
there  will  be  no  time  to  send  them  by  road,  and  I  shall 
have  to  buy  others  here.  Hildebrand  is  not  to  start  till  I 
write  again,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  set  off  directly  he 
receives  my  orders.  He  is  to  come  by  Neu  Stettin,  Stargard, 
Konisberg,  and  Freienwalde  a.  O.  to  Berlin,  and  to  report 
himself  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  where  he  will  find  me  or 
a  letter  from  me.  At  Stargard  he  is  to  ask  at  the  Poste 
Restante  for  a  letter  to  Wilhelm  Hildebrand,  and  to  follow  the 
instructions  it  contains.  If  Hildebrand  is  summoned  him- 
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self  meantime,  of  course  he  must  obey  orders,  and  I  must 
ask  father  in  that  case  to  send  some  other  steady  man  at 
my  expense  with  the  horses.  Mousquetaire  must  be  sent, 
and  if  father  would  let  me  have  Amanda  or  Batarde  as 
well,  I  should  be  very  glad,  and  a  saddle  might  be  thrown 
in.  Buy  me  two  thick  rugs  (Woilach’s) ;  they  are  much 
dearer  here,  and  horses  are  not  to  be  got  for  love  or 
money  ;  those  that  were  offered  at  50  louis  last  month  are 
not  to  be  had  now  for  90.  .  .  .  Do  not  be  over-anxious  ;  I 
still  think  we  shall  have  peace,  but  I  must  be  ready.  God 
keep  you  and  all  the  others.  Write  often,  I  am  anxious 
about  the  child. 

Always  your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

I  will  write  again  about  the  pistols. 


B.,  November  27,  ’50. 


My  Darling, — My  horses  are  not  to  start  yet,  but  they 
must  be  ready  to  march;  things  look  quite  peaceable  to-day. 
Manteuffel  is  to  have  a  conference  with  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  on  the  frontier  to-morrow,  which  in  itself  is  great 
progress.  Hildebrand  is  to  leave  if  he  gets  his  orders,  but 
then  some  one  must  be  found  to  start,  if  necessary,  at  a 
moment’s  notice  with  the  horses.  .  .  . 

If  I  should  go  out  with  the  army,  you  will  receive  the 
rent-roll.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  I  shall  be  here  at 
Christmas.  I  am  well,  but  am  anxious  about  the  boy,  and 
have  electioneering  and  diplomatic  business  day  and  night. 
Manteuffel  asked  leave  to  resign  yesterday  ;  this  was  refused, 
therefore  his  policy  still  prevails  ;  God  grant  it  may  last ; 
may  He  preserve  you  and  restore  our  youngster.  I  am 
well,  but  tired. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 
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Berlin,  December  7,  ’50. 

My  Heart,  my  Dear, — I  shall  ask  you  by  word  of  mouth 
to  forgive  me  for  writing  so  seldom  and  so  hurriedly,  giving 
cogent  reasons  therefor ;  and  will  only  tell  you  that  I  love 
you,  and  shall  love  you  for  ever.  Give  thanks  with  me  to 
the  Lord  who  grants  us  peace,  and  has  not  denied  His 
blessing  to  my  own  modest  work.  Tuesday,  the  10th,  I 
think  it  is,  I  expect  to  leave  here  early,  and  therefore  must 
ask  for  horses  for  Wednesday.  If  I  only  knew  what  to 
bring  you,  my  heart !  Should  I  have  to  stay  here  a  day 
longer,  I  will  write  to  the  inn-keeper  at  Schlawe  that  the 
horses  are  to  wait.  Privy-Councillor  Poltz  will  probably 
be  made  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Raumer  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Manteuffel  Prime  Minister,  Uechtriz  Minister  of 
Public  Worship.  Ladenberg  goes.  A  thousand  hearty 
greetings. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  December  30,  ’50.) 

My  Darling, — The  diligence  does  not  leave  on  the  7th, 
but  on  the  5th,  via  Stolp  ;  so  I  arrived  too  late.  I  could 
not  turn  back  to-day,  the  horses  were  tired,  and  to-morrow 
it  would  only  mean  coming  backwards  and  forwards.  I 
am  feeding  them  here  at  Venzke,  and  then  shall  drive  to 
Reddentin,  and  go  on  to-morrow  about  noon,  by  stage. 
It  is  very  annoying  ;  perhaps  I  may  see  Albert  still.  Who 
knows  what  good  may  come  of  it  ?  I  shall  write  you  a 
word  from  Kiilz,  my  angel.  Would  that  I  had  remained, 
but  then,  perhaps,  I  should  have  been  too  late  to-morrow. 
God  keep  you  from  illness.  Hearty  greetings  to  F.  and 
M.  I  might  have  inquired  beforehand,  if  I  were  what  I  am 
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not,  a  man  of  foresight ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  your 
dearest  and 

Most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  January  4,  1851. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  and  2nd,  my 
love,  and  am  very  much  worried  over  the  illness  of  our 
dear  little  Miechen.  I  still  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
result  of  the  Christmas  indigestion  ;  but  the  symptoms  you 
mention  point  to  the  possibility  of  scarlet-fever.  I  have 
spoken  to  a  few  people  here  who  know  scarlet-fever,  and 
they  have  to  some  extent  quieted  my  apprehensions,  for 
the  disease,  though  at  present  widespread,  is  mild  in  its 
attacks.  Do  write  me,  if  possible,  a  line  every  day,  as  to 
her  condition  ;  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  come  if  she  gets  any 
worse.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  me  to  remember 
our  little  Marie  in  my  prayers ;  I  do  so  daily,  and  trust  to 
the  Lord  that  He  will  not  try  us  beyond  our  strength.  .  .  . 
I  have  got  into  the  old  turmoil  again,  having  been  up  to¬ 
day  before  daylight,  and  to  bed  at  one  last  night.  How 
grieved  I  am  that  you  spent  New  Year’s  Eve  so  sorrow¬ 
fully  !  I  was  certainly  at  Kiilz,  and  I  had  some  punch  in 
which  tarragon  vinegar  had  been  mixed  by  mistake  !  Take 
care  of  your  health,  my  angel,  and  don’t  presume  on  your 
strength  ;  it  will  tell  on  you  later,  even  if  you  don’t  feel  it 
at  once  ;  you  have  been  too  much  tried  by  nursing.  I 
write  in  the  confusion  of  the  presidential  election,  with 
people  right  and  left,  who  are  looking  into  my  letter,  and 
am  interrupted  every  moment  by  curious  questioners. 
Hearty  greetings  to  father  and  mother.  Let  nothing  dis¬ 
turb  you  in  the  belief  that  I  love  you  as  a  part  of  myself, 
without  which  I  cannot  and  would  not  live,  at  least  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  afraid  I  should  never  be 
anything  after  God’s  heart  if  I  had  not  you  ;  you  are  my 
anchor  to  the  good  side  of  the  shore  ;  if  it  should  give  way, 
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may  God  have  mercy  on  my  soul  !  May  His  pity  help  us 
graciously  through  every  trouble,  and  especially  allow  our 
dear  little  child  to  recover  with  us  and  abide. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  January  7,  1851. 

For  four  days,  my  darling,  I  have  been  in  the  utmost 
anxiety,  and  after  your  last  letter  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
bias  little  Marie  scarlet-fever  ?  Is  she  alive  ?  Are  you  all 
well  ?  Why  do  I  get  no  news  ?  These  questions  keep  me 
awake  all  night ;  I  am  driven  to  believe  that  you,  my  heart, 
have  become  ill  from  over  -  exertion  and  vigils,  else  you 
would  not  be  so  merciless  as  to  write  that  the  child  has 
scarlet-fever  and  then  be  silent  for  four  days ;  every  morn¬ 
ing  I  have  gone  to  the  post-office,  and  always  in  vain.  I 
should  scold  if  I  did  not  believe  that  you  yourself  are  ill,  or 
perhaps  very  wretched  and  anxious.  Surely  you  would  not 
keep  bad  news  from  me  ?  when  one  knows  what  the  dis¬ 
ease  is,  fancy  daily  forecasts  the  worst  news  possible.  If 
you  are  ill,  some  one  else  might  mercifully  write  me  a  line, 
for  I  can't  endure  this  uncertainty.  I  have  lived  through 
every  imaginable  terror  during  the  last  three  days.  For 
the  rest  I  am  physically  well.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  the 
King  ;  he  and  the  Queen  were  very  gracious  to  me.  There 
is  no  apparent  improvement  in  the  Chambers  since  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  and  a  dissolution,  even  if  it  be  delayed  for  some 
weeks,  seems  inevitable.  How  I  long  to  be  with  you  again ! 
If  the  dissolution  does  not  come  about,  we  can  no  longer 
remain  parted  thus.  Yesterday,  as  I  prayed,  I  thought  I 
was  assured  that  all  was  well  with  you  and  Marie  ;  but  in 
the  night  and  again  to-day  I  was  and  am  anxious  again 
beyond  measure.  You  know  not,  unfortunately,  how  I 
love  you,  or  you  would  know  how  I  suffer  in  this  uncer- 
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tainty ;  after  all,  I  am  most  anxious  about  you.  Whether 
Marie  is  better  or  worse,  anxiety  and  night-watching  have 
probably  got  the  better  of  you,  and  therefore  I  receive  no 
news.  Do,  please,  write,  and  never  let  me  be  so  tortured 
again  as  during  these  four  days  ;  you  have  no  idea  what  it 
means  to  be  far  from  all  one  loves  and  to  receive  a  letter 
containing  news  of  a  deadly,  dangerous  sickness,  and 
nothing  thereafter  for  four  posts.  God  grant  that  all  my 
sad  fancies  are  idle  and  groundless,  and  that  to-morrow  I 
shall  receive  good  news,  or  news,  at  any  rate,  for  any  is 
better  than  none.  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you  and  all 
I  love.  Do  not  think  I  am  angry ;  I  am  only  sad  and 
apprehensive,  and  I  should  not  love  you  if  I  were  not  so. 
Farewell,  my  heart,  and  write  to 

Your  most  faithful 

V.  B. 


Berlin,  Wednesday,  January  8,  ’51. 

To-day,  at  last,  my  love,  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
Saturday;  it  is  too  bad  of  Heydt;  four  days  en  route!  If 
the  news  does  not  entirely  reassure  me,  at  any  rate  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  scarlet-fever ;  in  that  the  temperature  goes 
on  rising  steadily.  You  don’t  write  what  the  doctor  says 
about  it.  Of  course,  prayer  is  better  than  pills,  but  don’t 
neglect  the  human  help  that  God  offers,  and  don’t  spare 
any  expense  in  this  matter.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  beloved  heart, 
if  we  were  only  safely  reunited  again  !  I  pray  to  God,  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  street,  that  it  may  please  Him  not 
to  take  from  us  that  which  He  so  graciously  gave  us.  On 
Friday  I  must  go  to  Genthin.  Hearty  greetings  to  father 
and  mother. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 
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Berlin,  January  15,  ’51. 

.  .  .  Praise  and  glory  be  to  God  that  He  has  heard  our 
prayers  ;  may  He  also  not  remember  our  sins  hereafter, 
but  be  gracious  to  us.  A  thousand  thanks  for  having 
written  to  me  so  faithfully,  and  a  thousand  thanks  to  all 
who  have  lovingly  helped  us  to  bear  our  troubles  !  .  .  . 
For  weeks  past  I  have  scarcely  had  a  moment  to  myself, 
and,  in  addition  to  all  the  banking  and  mercantile-marine 
business,  I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  invitations  and  visitors 
that  I  am  turning  quite  unmannerly.  I  believe  I  have  not 
written  to  you  for  three  days ;  forgive  me,  but  directly  I 
am  up,  I  generally  have  to  go  out  to  the  bank,  to  Ministers, 
to  Wagner,  then  home  to  get  hurriedly  into  a  dress-coat 
for  dinner,  and  I  do  not  return  before  midnight,  what  with 
commissions,  committees,  and  diplomatic  evening -con¬ 
spiracies.  Then  I  think  I  will  write  to-morrow  morning, 
and,  often  before  I  rise,  some  mortal  of  a  Senfft  or  a  bank 
official  is  upon  me.  I  often  receive  several  calls,  even  from 
perfect  strangers,  while  in  bed,  because  whenever  any  one 
is  in  the  room  I  do  not  get  up  without  a  screen.  Is 
General  Griinwald,  who  is  here  now,  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ?  He  is  the  Emperor’s  Adjutant-General,  somewhat 
taller  than  I,  about  fifty  years  old,  pock-marked,  has  a 
small  moustache,  and  speaks  with  a  strong  Esthonian 
accent :  “The  Ke-iser  will  be-e  much  beholden  to  me  when 
I  tell  him  about  you.”  Your  letters,  my  sweetheart,  are 
not  lost,  but  they  take  three  or  four  days  coming ;  I  have 
made  a  complaint  about  it.  I  have  now  had  news  almost 
daily,  my  obedient  angel ;  save  after  the  2nd,  when  you 
did  not  write  for  three  days.  ...  I  write  from  the  Chamber, 
after  having  received  to-day  (Wednesday)  your  comforting 
letter  of  Saturday.  Once  more,  my  sweetheart,  let  us 
thank  the  faithful  and  merciful  Lord  on  our  knees  for 
having  left  us  our  dear  ones,  and  rely  hereafter  on  His 
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gracious  protection.  Hearty  greetings  to  papa  and 
mamma. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  Berlin,  January  20,  ’51.) 

My  Sweetheart, — It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  should 
have  had  no  letter  from  me  for  four  days  ;  three  are  the 
very  most  I  have  missed,  and  then  but  once.  However, 
this  experience  will  show  you  how  I  felt  when  I  read  of 
scarlet-fever,  and  then  had  nothing  for  four  days.  I  have 
for  a  long  time  been  complaining  about  the  mails,  but  it 
is  of  no  use.  Last  night  I  was  with  the  Stolbergs;  she 
is  very  kind,  but  not  well ;  she  asked  to  be  remembered 
to  you.  I  am  much  obliged  to  mother  for  her  kind 
letter.  Hans  laughs  at  me  when  I  tell  him  he  should  write 
to  you  ;  he  thinks  a  letter  from  me  every  Sunday  quite 
sufficient.  .  .  .  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  life  I  lead: 
Saturday  was  the  festival  of  the  Order  from  10  till  5  in  the 
afternoon  ;  splendid  music  in  the  chapel,  and  a  wretched 
sermon  from  Neander;  at  7,  a  conference  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Board  till  10  ;  then  to,  Man- 
teuffel’s,  tea  and  intrigue  till  12,  home  and  wrote  elec¬ 
tioneering  letters,  to  bed  at  2.  Sunday,  rose  at  6,  7  to 
Asseburg  about  the  Bernburg  offer  till  9,  Biichsel  till  11, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  till  12,  calls  till  3,  at  6  an 
appointment  with  Goltz  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
correspondence  arising  therefrom  till  9,  then  to  Stolberg's 
with  Malle  (having  refused  invitations  to  Wartensleben’s 
and  General  Gerlach’s),  to  bed  at  1.  .  .  .  Before  dinner 
I  have  to  read  and  annotate  some  100  pages  of  documents, 
at  6  a  committee-meeting  which  will  last  till  10,  at  10  to 
Voss’  to  supper  (you  know  what  that  is  !).  I  have  taken 
no  further  steps  in  the  Bernburg  affair,  but  have  left  it 
to  God  ;  the  Duke  is  mad,  and  the  minister  is  Duke  !  If 
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the  King  requests  me  to  go,  I  will,  but  not  otherwise.  In 
the  former  case,  you  would,  of  course,  come  with  me, 
for  the  appointment  may  be  for  years.  Tell  our  parents 
about  it,  but  do  not  mention  it  to  any  one  else. 

Farewell.  God’s  mercy  will  be  with  you  and  the 
children,  and  will  give  you  strength ;  of  this  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  or  I  should  be  good  for  nothing  here.  I  thank 
you  for  having  always  honestly  told  me  how  the  children 
are ;  continue  to  do  so  ;  but  each  of  your  letters,  save  the 
two  last,  awoke  and  kept  alive  in  me  the  idea  that  while 
I  read  it  (three  days  after  it  was  written,  you  know),  our 
little  boy  was  perhaps  no  longer  alive ;  the  same  with 
to-day’s  letter.  So  there  is  not  much  pleasure  in  social 
intercourse.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Melissa.  I  will  attend 
to  the  collars.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  for  Keudell.  God 
protect  you,  my  angel,  and  help  you  to  bear  His  trials. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

Take  great  care — viore  than  seems  necessary — of  the 
children  ;  avoid  chills  more  particularly. 


Berlin,  January  22,  ’51. 

My  poor  Sweetheart, — You  have  indeed  more  than 
your  share  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  !  But  your  letter  has 
reassured  me.  Marie’s  attack  of  croup  seems  a  familiar 
friend,  when  I  compare  it  with  scarlet-fever,  and  by  God’s 
grace  the  baby  boy,  too,  seems  to  be  past  the  critical 
stage,  for  which  I  thank  the  Lord  with  my  whole  soul.  I 
cannot  understand  why  you  received  no  news  for  five 
days ;  I  missed  three  days  only,  and  that  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  Neue  Presse  would  inform  you  of  my  doings 
in  the  Chamber,  and  consequently  that  I  was  alive  and 
well.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  your  anxieties  should 
have  been  increased  by  this  break  in  our  correspondence ; 
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it  may  easily  happen,  for  that  matter,  that  one  letter  travels 
faster  than  the  following  one,  but  of  course  I  am  never 
seriously  ill,  so  there  is  no  ground  for  anxiety  about  me. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  to  dine  and  sup  daily,  but  I  hope 
you  do  the  same.  Mother,  to  whom  many  thanks  for 
her  letter,  cannot  refrain  from  exclaiming  at  the  contrast 
between  your  life  and  mine  ;  let  her  reflect  whether  she 
would  not  a  thousand  times  rather  have  been  with  you 
if  she  had  known  you  were  at  a  distance  and  ill.  When 
those  we  love  are  in  danger,  taking  care  of  them  is  the 
more  toilsome  part,  but  at  such  times  it  is  harder,  much 
harder,  at  least  for  me,  to  have  to  forego  the  consolation 
of  being  with  them  and  of  seeing  them,  and  to  have  to  say 
to  myself  that  if  the  children  die  to-day,  Wednesday,  I  shall 
not  know  it  before  Saturday.  One  experiences  in  fancy  daily 
what  in  fact  can  happen  only  once.  .  .  .  And  now,  listen  ! 

I  don’t  want  to  scold,  you,  but  I  most  explicitly  demand 
of  you,  according  to  the  obedience  which  by  the  word  of 
God  you  owe  me,  that  for  at  least  six  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-four,  counting  from  midnight  to  midnight,  you  go 
to  bed  and  to  sleep,  or,  at  least,  honestly  try  to  sleep,  no 
matter  what  happens.  If  you  don’t  want  me  to  doubt  your 
love,  you  will  follow  these  instructions  ;  it  is  necessary  and 
rational  to  do  so,  if  you  don’t  want  death  to  take  you  from 
me. 

Farewell,  my  dearly  beloved  ;  thank  every  one,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  our  dear  mother,  once  more,  for  their  faithfulness 
in  this  trying  time  ;  may  God's  mercy  preserve  you  and 
keep  you  well,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  He  will  help  the 
children  to  recover. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin ,  January  23,  ’51. 

.  .  .  Last  night,  to  mother’s  sorrow  be  it  said,  I  was  at 
three  parties,  two  of  them  devoted  to  political  intrigue,  and 
vol.  1.  u 
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the  last  to  recreation,  at  Malle’s,  where  I  again  saw  Theresa 
Rabe,  nte  Schenk  ;  I  arrived  after  eleven  and  stayed  till  one, 
drinking  tea  and  chatting  about  dancing-lessons  and  old 
times.  How  old  one  does  get ! — that  was  twenty  years  ago, 
and  if  at  the  time  any  one  had  not  considered  me  grown  up 
I  should  have  thought  it  an  insult.  You  were  then  four 
years  old  ;  how  wonderfully  has  God  led  me  since  !  I  now 
hope  and  believe  that  He  will  not  again  let  me  go.  Dearest 
love  to  mother  and  father.  When  opportunity  offers  I  will 
get  hold  of  the  little  Sauer  boy  *  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and 
take  him  to  the  opera — yes,  to  the  Italiana.  Though  I 
hardly  have  time  for  it.  God  protect  you. 

Your  most  faithful,  loving 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  January  25,  *51. 

My  Dear, — .  .  .  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  until  yesterday 
afternoon  ;  finally,  after  a  tussle  from  eight  to  one  with  the 
Jews  of  the  shipping  department,  I  had  two  hours  in  which 
to  take  a  walk,  and  wandered  through  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Thiergarten,  in  memory  of  school-times  and 
our  walks  and  resting-places  on  the  benches  by  the  quiet 
water.  It  did  me  real  good  to  hear  the  rustling  of  the  trees 
once  more ;  I  want  to  take  a  brisk  walk  for  at  least  an  hour 
every  day  ;  this  eternal  atmosphere  of  bedrooms  and  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  oppresses  me  and  makes  me  dizzy.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  the  poor  Tienchens  ;  the  trouble  about  Albert 
is  truly  very  sad  ;  we  ourselves  know  what  it  means  to  bring 
a  child  safely  through  the  reefs  of  the  first  years.  Then 
to  have  brought  him  through  his  stormy  youth,  only  to 
see  him  struck  down  in  early  manhood,  must  be  terribly 
hard  for  a  mother.  But  may  God  help  them  through  this 
trial,  and  restore  Albert  to  health  !  He  has  helped  us  with 
our  children  hitherto,  and  how  little  I  deserve  His  help  in 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Sauer,  the  pastor  at  Old-Kolziglow. 
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comparison  with  Aunt  Ulrike.  If  it  were  not  for  these  tire¬ 
some  reports  on  banking  and  shipping  affairs  I  should  now 
be  with  you ;  the  happy  few  who  have  escaped  all  the  com¬ 
mittees  are  hurrying  home,  while  I  am  daily  detained,  like 
a  naughty  school-boy.  May  God  preserve  our  beloved 
mother.  When  she  says,  “  You  will  appreciate  me  when  I 
am  dead,”  we  tease  her  about  it ;  but  it  is  a  serious  truth  ; 
and  when  her  feebleness  suggests  the  thought  that  she  may 
leave  us,  I  feel  in  earnest  how  many  thanks,  how  many 
apologies,  and  how  much  love  I  owe  her  ;  but  the  latter  I 
not  only  owe  her — she  has  it.  Tell  her  this  from  me  ;  even 
though,  between  two  sensitive  hearts,  the  love  may  be  veiled 
at  times,  the  eclipse  is  only  external  and  temporary,  and  I 
earnestly  long  to  see  her  kind,  large  eyes  resting  searchingly 
on  my  face  and  on  my  “  sick  hand.”  .  .  .  God’s  protection 
be  with  you.  Hearty  love  to  our  dear  parents. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  January  29,  ’51. 

My  Heart’s  Nanne, — Your  answer  to  the  Zuschauer , 
laconic,  dateless,  and  unsigned,  was  to-day  received  at 
Hans’s,  and  from  it  I  judge  that  at  least  at  the  time  of  its 
despatch  everything,  by  God’s  grace,  was  in  order. 

Evening. — I  have  just  returned,  with  Hans,  from  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  Massow,  and  we  have  both  fallen  with  my  old 
hunting-knife  on  the  fine  sausage  that  came  in  the  package 
of  socks.  Many  thanks  for  everything ;  it  tastes  very 
good,  although  for  the  moment  we  have  no  bread  for  it.  .  .  . 
G.  Simon  was  to  have  come  here  yesterday,  but  did  not 
appear,  and  to-day  I  failed  to  find  Busch,  to  ask  him  about 
bathing  the  children.  I  am  afraid  of  it,  and  I  don't  alto¬ 
gether  trust  Thiele  * ;  dirt  is  always  better  than  disease. 
If  I  see  Busch  to-morrow,  I  will  at  once  write  you  what  he 
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says.  Take  great  care  that  the  mites  don’t  catch  cold,  this 
so  often  causes  trouble  afterwards,  and  please  do  not  deprive 
yourself  of  sleep  ;  if  you  can’t  rest  at  night,  sleep  during  the 
day,  going  regularly  to  bed ;  do  me  this  kindness,  otherwise 
you  will  not  bear  up  under  the  strain,  and  when  the  tension 
of  anxiety  relaxes  you  will  collapse,  and  everything  will 
follow  which  you  don’t  suspect  now.  When  will  God  per¬ 
mit  us  to  dwell  continually  under  the  same  roof  ?  Certainly 
things  can't  always  go  on  in  this  way ;  but  as  long  as  the 
children  are  not  well  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  it  is  God’s 
will.  It  would  avail  us  nothing  even  to  dip  into  the  purse  and 
move  out  again  to  the  extension  of  the  Dorotheenstrasse. 
Despite  the  night  noises,  I  have  still  a  fond  recollection  of 
the  ground  floor  in  Behrenstrasse,  and  I  always  look  in 
sorrowfully  whenever  I  pass  by.  Have  you  received  a  box 
containing  some  fine  liqueurs  from  your  adorer  Sigismond  ?* 
The  heartiest  love  to  our  parents  and  all  kind  friends. 
May  the  Lord  graciously  protect  you  and  the  children. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  January  30,  ’51. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  haste  at  Malle’s,  my  angel,  to  say 
that  at  last  I  have  spoken  to  G.  Simon.  He  told  me  that 
he  does  not  allow  his  scarlet-fever  patients  to  take  baths 
till  after  the  peeling  has  ceased — that  is,  in  the  sixth  week. 
He  does  not  believe  that,  sooner,  it  would  be  positively 
harmful ;  some  even  use  cold  baths  from  the  beginning  in 
cases  of  scarlet-fever  (but  I  should  not  allow  this  for  my 
children) ;  he  says  that  bathing  is  beneficial  when  the  skin  is 
dry  and  hard,  but  quite  superfluous  when  it  is  soft  and  per¬ 
spiring  ;  and  that  washing  will  do  just  as  well.  In  washing 
(with  warm  water),  each  limb  should  be  washed  separately, 
while  the  rest  remain  covered,  it  should  then  be  dried  and 
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dressed,  and  so  on.  If  a  bath  is  given,  it  should  not  be 
too  warm,  only  tepid,  and  for  a  few  (three  to  four)  minutes, 
and  then  the  patient  should  be  rubbed  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  If  the  skin  is  not  very  hard  and  dry,  Simon  considers 
bathing  as  at  least  superfluous.  Your  nice  little  letter  and 
mother’s  fell  out  of  my  socks  to-day.  I  am  well.  God  be 
with  you  and  the  children. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  January  31,  ’51. 

We  have  been  electing  Presidents  for  the  last  two  hours, 
and  we  seem  a  long  way  from  the  end  of  the  business  still. 
The  Chamber  is  rushing  and  roaring  about  me  like  a  sea, 
and  my  pen  has  been  snatched  from  me  six  times  while  I 
have  been  writing  this,  to  fill  in  voting-papers.  Schwerin 
is  re-elected,  but  we  have  109  votes  for  Arnim,  as  against 
75  before.  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  legible 
letter  written,  as  people  are  perpetually  speaking  to  me,  or 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  but  I  can  do  nothing  better  in 
this  involuntary  leisure  than  to  write  that  I  love  you  as 
always,  and  that  I  am  quite  well.  I  received  your  letter  for 
the  Rosa  Unica  and  one  for  myself  both  to-day,  to  my 
great  joy.  .  .  .  You  shall  have  your  paper,  a  pretty  blue 
tint,  because  you  are  very  good.  Nothing  will  come  of  the 
Bernburg  business,  and  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  Belgard,  it 
is  too  insignificant.  I  would  only  consent  to  be  Landrath 
at  Schonhausen,  Kniephof,  or  Reinfeld.  ...  I  rejoice  to 
hear  the  good  news  of  Albert.  I  could  hardly  have  hoped 
for  it  after  all  they  have  been  saying  about  him  here. 
Countess  Stolberg  is  still  at  Mecklenburg  with  the  Arch¬ 
duchess.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  very 
charming  woman  of  the  same  stamp,  Countess  Gorz,  also  a 
principessa ,  of  Witgenstein,  who  is  very  musical,  and  only 
plays  Beethoven.  I  wished  you  had  been  here  to  meet  her, 
you  would  have  liked  her  very  much.  Unfortunately,  she 
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is  expecting  her  accouchement  daily,  or  I  might  have  proved 
faithless  to  Rosa  Unica  at  last,  though  she  always  gives  one 
excellent  tea.  .  .  .  The  noise  is  getting  too  furious,  we  have 
just  deposed  Simson  and  chosen  Geppert  in  his  place.  We 
shan't  gain  much  by  the  exchange.  Selchow  will  probably 
get  in  as  the  third  President.  Farewell,  my  love.  God 
protect  you  and  make  the  children  quite  well. 

Your  very  loving 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  February  3,  ’51. 

My  darling,  the  knick-knacks  have  not  yet  been  despatched, 
but  I  have  all  that  I  wanted  to  buy,  only  Malle  is  still  in 
arrears  with  collars  and  toys  ;  she  dances  every  evening 
and  goes  riding  in  the  morning,  and  then  she  is  so  tired 
that  she  can’t  stir.  Certainly  I  can’t  buy  muslin  collars 
myself.  To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  had  no  letter  from 
you  ;  I  hope  the  little  chap  is  well,  but  I  am  no  longer 
anxious  about  little  Marie  ;  God's  arm  will  not  be  too  short 
to  be  helpful  to  both.  I  am  well ;  so  is  Hans.  We 
devoured  the  sausage  at  bedtime,  without  bread,  for  three 
nights ;  the  thin  end  was  not  so  good  as  the  fat  one,  but 
the  impression  left  by  the  whole  was  very  favourable.  The 
pens  I  have  are  too  abominable  ;  this  is  the  sixth  that  I  am 
throwing  away,  and  I  have  no  knife  ;  I  must  close,  and 
mount  guard  over  ministerial  responsibility ;  Hans  talks 
as  loud  as  a  trumpet.  God's  gracious  protection  be  with 
you  and  all  the  loved  ones. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  February  6,  ’51. 

My  Heart's  Nanne, — I  am  alive  and  well,  and  love 
you,  and  will  write  you  soon  a  very  long  letter,  in  which 
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there  will  be  nothing  but  love.  Ever  since  I  awoke  I  have 
sat  here  quarrelling  with  Bloch  the  Jew;  it  is  now  one 
o’clock,  and  I  utilise  the  opportune  appearance  of  Kunze, 
the  bootblack,  to  give  him  these  two  lines  for  you  ;  at  two 
I  am  going  out  for  a  walk,  then  dinner ;  then  committees, 
and  many  people  to  be  seen,  diplomatists,  babblers,  deputies, 
and  then  tea,  and  to  bed.  So  it  goes  day  by  day ;  once 
I  am  out  I  do  not  get  home  again,  and  still  I  never  finish 
what  I  have  on  hand  for  the  day.  The  man  has  just  given 
me  your  note.  How  anxious  you  were  on  Monday,  and  God 
had  already  helped  by  Tuesday  !  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  children  should  be  well  so  soon  ;  the  illness  always 
lasts  six  weeks  in  scarlet-fever.  God  will  not  forsake  us,  as 
He  has  helped  us  thus  far ;  only  be  glad  in  your  trust  in 
Him,  my  darling  ;  He  has  graciously  turned  aside  the  great 
dangers ;  He  will  also  help  us  over  the  small  ones.  Why 
does  that  donkey  want  to  use  iodine  on  the  boy  ?  Don't 
allow  that,  rather  let  Scheunemann  come ;  he  doesn’t 
drink  ;  iodine  is  very  poisonous.  God  protect  you  all,  and 
particularly  you,  the  dearest  treasure  I  have. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  February  io,  ’51. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  7th,  my  angel, 
which,  in  fact,  arrived  here  yesterday,  as  the  mail  now 
travels  twenty-four  hours  faster,  owing  to  my  complaint. 
My  first  feeling  is  one  of  very  humble  thanks  to  the  Lord 
that  all  is  well  with  you.  The  little  one  seems  to  have  got 
into  mischief  at  once,  telling  you  we  are  going  to  stay  here 
until  June.  How  can  she  make  you  believe  such  horrid 
nonsense  ?  I  hope  we  shall  have  finished  before  April,  if  we 
are  not  dissolved  even  sooner.  Did  I  say  that  the  Countess 
Gorz  was  nicer  than  your  dear  Rosa  Unica  ?  If  so,  I  prob¬ 
ably  said  too  much  :  I  can  only  say  I  like  her,  and  I  wish 
you  could  make  her  acquaintance.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  soli- 
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tude  will  weigh  heavily  on  me  after  the  din  which  prevails 
here  ;  it  certainly  never  will  with  you  and  the  children  and 
our  parents  ;  but  absolute  solitude  even  is  just  what  I  often 
long  for,  after  a  whole  day’s  wild  chase  among  dry,  dull 
documents  and  superficial  chatter ;  I  am  only  really  com¬ 
fortable  when  I  get  to  bed  at  night,  smoke,  and  read,  and 
then  turn  round  to  implore  God  to  take  you  in  Reinfeld 
under  His  protection.  I  have  a  fixed  idea  that  haunts  me 
in  all  my  work — to  lie  with  my  head  in  your  lap,  in  a  solitary 
mountain  ravine,  in  the  warm  summer-time,  close  to  the 
brook,  to  gaze  at  the  blue  sky  above  me  through  the  smoke 
of  my  cigar  and  the  green  tops  of  the  beech-trees,  and  to 
be  looked  at  and  petted  by  you,  and  to  be  quite  idle  for  a 
long,  long  while.  When  will  the  dream  be  realised  ?  In 
the  Selke  Valley,  or  where  ?  The  session  at  which  I 
write  this  is  adjourned,  and  I  am  going  home  again,  to 
read  and  copy  from  books  which  contain  nothing  but 
piles  of  figures.  Farewell.  God  keep  you. 

Your  most  faithful  and  very  dear 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Tuesday  Morning. 

(Postmark,  February  18,  ’51.) 

My  Well-Beloved,—  ...  On  Sunday  we  attended  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Hans  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  sermon  ;  then  we  went  to  Lasius,  but  the  ladies  were  all 
at  Brandenburg;  then  to  Dutke,*  at  139,-f*  and  we  each 
gave  him  a  Reichsthaler  with  which  to  attend  concerts  with 
E.  Kumme  ;  I  told  them  that  I  shall  be  at  their  disposal 
when  that  is  all  gone,  or  when  he  needs  anything  else.  He 
cannot  go  with  me,  however,  as  I  have  no  time,  and  for  two 
first-class  tickets  he  can  go  four  times.  The  boy  was  quite 
well  and  very  happy  ;  they  seem  to  be  kind  people,  even 
the  waiter,  who  praised  Dut  as  a  sober,  saving  boy  who 

*  Son  of  Pastor  Sauer.  See  p.  178,  note, 
t  Wilhelmstrasse,  previously  Plamann. 
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takes  good  care  of  his  money.  How  small  the  garden  is 
that  used  to  be  my  whole  world  !  and  I  can’t  understand 
what  has  become  of  the  spaces  through  which  I  so  often 
ran  breathlessly,  and  my  little  garden  with  its  watercresses 
and  Indian  corn,  and  all  the  places  where  I  built  my  fallen 
air-castles,  and  the  bluish  vapour  of  the  mountains  which 
then  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  wooden  fence.  The  trees 
were  old  acquaintances.  I  still  remember  their  various 
kinds  of  fruit.  And  there,  too,  were  the  chickens  which, 
every  time  I  looked  at  them,  used  to  make  me  homesick 
for  Kniephof,  when  I  used  to  mark  off  every  hour  and 
quarter  of  an  hour,  that  must  elapse  before  vacation  and 
the  Stettin  mail-coach.  How  I  longed,  then,  to  go  out  into 
life  and  the  world  !  As  I  stood  in  the  garden  the  whole 
gaily-coloured  earth  arose  before  my  eyes  as  I  then 
imagined  it,  with  its  woods  and  castles,  and  all  the  adven¬ 
tures  that  awaited  me  in  it,  and  I  could  have  wept  if  pro¬ 
saic  Hans  had  not  called  me  and  driven  me  off,  and  made 
me  remember  the  fact,  which  I  now  know  very  well,  that 
the  garden  is  a  small  spot  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  with 
nothing  particular  behind  the  fence,  and  that  the  Rabbit 
Heath,  where  we  played  on  Sundays,  is  a  paltry  little  pine- 
wood  ;  that  the  Dornberg  at  Kniephof  is  sixteen  acres  in 
size,  and  that  we  had  business  with  General  Gerlach.  I 
could  sit  for  hours  in  the  garden  and  dream  ;  when  you 
come  here  again  you  must  go  there  with  me.  Let  us 
humbly  thank  God  that  the  children  are  getting  on  so  much 
better,  and  that  He  does  not  punish  us  through  them  for 
our  sins.  On  Sunday  I  am  to  receive  the  Communion, 
with  Hans,  at  Knaak’s.  Hearty  greetings  to  the  dear  folks, 
and  God’s  blessing  upon  you,  my  angel. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

G.  Simon  is  of  opinion  that  iodine  will  not  do  any  harm, 
and  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  for  swollen  glands  ;  he  ought 
to  know  more  than  we  do  about  this ;  but  don't  use  too 
much  of  it. 
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Berlin,  February  25,  ’51. 

As  I  was  mounting  the  tribune  yesterday  I  got  your 
envelope,  and  just  caught  sight  of  little  Marie’s  elegant 
characters  before  I  began  to  speak,  a  circumstance  that  put 
me  into  a  frame  of  mind  more  joyful  than  was  appropriate 
to  the  situation.  I  have  been  violently  attacked  throughout 
the  session  on  account  of  my  yesterday’s  speech,  and  I  must 
therefore  keep  watch  over  Urlich,  who  is  just  getting  up  to 
speak,  so  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  quite  well,  that  I  love 
you  dearly,  and  that  you  are  my  angel.  What  shall  I  send 
Miechen  as  a  reward  for  her  letter  ?  Give  her  a  cake  from 
me. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  February  28,  ’51. 

You  know,  my  sweetheart,  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
therefore  I  am  now  writing  to  you  with  the  governmental 
red  ink  which  is  used  for  correcting  speeches  and  reports. 
It  is  your  favourite  colour,  too,  even  if  it  is  not  the  exact 
shade  you  like.  Despite  all  legislative  cares,  I  have  been 
very  bright  since  hearing  that  things  are  again  in  a  fair  way 
with  the  babies.  So  true  is  it  that  God  must  do  with  us  as 
that  general  of  a  convict  battalion  did  with  his  men — he  had 
them  whipped  every  other  day,  because  they  then  enjoyed  the 
free  days  so  much.  We  are  apt  to  become  ungrateful  for 
all  His  benefits  unless  we  are  reminded  of  the  possibility  of 
loss.  I  am  very  glad  that  we  both  received  the  Lord’s 
Supper  at  the  same  time  ;  I  trust  our  little  Sauer  touched 
the  depths  of  your  heart,  just  as  Knaak  did  mine  ;  I  was 
almost  hopeless  and  helpless  when  it  came  to  the  point,  and 
wanted  to  leave  the  church  because  I  did  not  consider  my- 
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self  worthy  to  join  in  the  celebration,  but  in  the  final  prayer 
from  the  altar  God  gave  me  leave  and  a  summons,  too,  and 
afterwards  I  was  very  happy.  It  also  had  a  good  influence 
on  Hans  ;  he  has  been  outwardly  much  nicer  since — much 
more  human.  I  have  no  antipathy  to  him  ;  at  least,  it  does 
not  come  out,  even  if  I  sometimes  (though  seldom)  feel  a 
certain  irritation  with  a  personality  so  out  of  harmony  with 
my  own  —  he  is  too  good  for  me.  I  met  the  King  at 
Radziwill’s  yesterday.  He  acknowledged  my  last  speech 
with  a  friendly  “  shake-hands/'  and  congratulated  me  on 
the  call  to  order  I  drew  down  upon  myself  the  other  day, 
for  which  Schwerin  was  much  censured,  even  by  his 
partisans.  The  King  held  a  very  brilliant  reception  again 
the  day  before  yesterday.  I  wish  you  could  look  down  on 
the  White  Saloon  on  one  of  these  occasions  in  its  fairy-like 
and  gigantic  beauty,  with  its  pillars,  steps,  fountains,  flowers, 
exotic  shrubs,  and  the  thousand  gaily-dressed  ladies  and  men 
in  uniform.  You  would  not  care  to  be  in  the  turmoil  below  ; 
but  there  is  poetry  and  food  for  reflection  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  a  scene  from  above,  seated  on  a  soft  divan 
among  palm  trees  and  plashing  fountain,  listening  to  the 
music,  and  watching  the  waves  of  vanity  that  surge  below. 
To-day  I  was  invited  out  to  Gross-Kreutz,  but  I  am  voting 
quietly  here  in  the  Chamber.  God  keep  you,  my  beloved 
sweetheart.  Love  to  our  parents  and  Melissa,  and  kiss  the 
children  for  me. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  March  3,  ’51. 

I  have  just  read  your  letter  to  Hans,  my  darling,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  your  poor  eyes  ;  too  much  night-watching  has 
done  the  mischief.  May  God  have  mercy  on  you,  my  poor 
dear,  that  you  may  not  suffer  always  ;  in  your  whole  life 
you  have  never  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  being  entirely  well 
and  free  from  pain  ;  it  will  certainly  be  put  down  to  your 
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credit  in  the  next  life,  otherwise  you  would  come  poorly  oft 
compared  with  me.  I  suppose  my  eyes  will  hurt  then  as  1 
am  so  perfectly  well  now  that  I  do  not  even  suffer  from 
heartburn  any  more.  But  how  can  my  little  good-for- 
nothing  believe  that  I  took  no  notice  at  all  of  her  craving 
for  photographs  ?  Hans  has  even  less  time  than  I  ;  I 
bothered  your  rose  Elizabeth  about  the  matter  several 
times,  but  she  refused  point-blank,  saying  she  had  had  her 
picture  taken  once  and  is  too  vain  to  do  so  again,  and  that 
she  has  become  as  ugly  as  “  a  Pavian.”  But  she  has  a 
good  portrait  of  herself  in  oils  which  she  will  send  for  and 
have  photographed  for  you.  Now  you  must  apologise  for 
what  you  say  to  Hans  about  me.  .  .  .  Who  told  you  that  I 
was  passionately  fond  of  dancing  ?  Don’t  trust  the  person 
who  said  so,  for  it  was  not  said  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  it  is  a 
falsehood  besides.  The  King  gave  his  last  ball  yesterday. 
I  danced,  and  slept  very  well  afterwards,  but  too  late,  for  I 
was  to  have  been  at  a  committee  meeting  at  nine,  at  another 
at  ten,  and  at  a  third  at  twelve,  which  I  am  now  attending.  I 
did  not  wake  till  9.30,  when  I  rushed  off  without  washing 
and  without  any  braces.  ...  I  have  got  the  daguerreotype 
of  Countess  Stolberg  and  am  going  to  send  it  to  you  to¬ 
day.  I  earnestly  hope  the  session  will  be  over  before  May. 
Before  then  I  shall  probably  run  over  on  leave  once  to  my 
dear  one.  But  if  the  prospect  regarding  the  criminal  law 
changes  again,  and  the  session  bids  fair  to  last  till  the  end 
of  May  or  June,  then  you  will  have  to  come  here,  my  angel ; 
there  are  days  when  it  seems  as  though  I  could  not  bear 
my  longing  for  you  and  the  babies,  and  feel  like  resigning 
my  seat  and  hurrying  home.  Then  Hans  scolds  me,  and 
I  represent  to  him  that  his  meeting  with  Butzke  and 
Schneider  will  certainly  not  be  very  pleasant.  For  the 
rest,  little  Hans  has  lately  thawed  considerably,  more 
especially  since  we  attended  Holy  Communion.  Now  I 
must  again  be  on  the  alert.  Farewell,  my  sweetheart. 
God’s  blessing  be  with  you. 

Your  most  faithful 


v.  B. 
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Berlin,  March  5,  ’51. 

My  Darling, —  ,  .  .  On  my  advice  Hans  gave  your  letter 
to  Eberhard’s  wife  (I  have  been  very  friendly  with  him  for 
some  time),  and  yesterday  at  the  palace  he  received  the 
daguerreotype  in  exchange  for  it,  ana  I  reproached  her 
most  severely  for  not  having  given  it  to  me,  so,  to  console 
me,  she  danced  a  quadrille  with  me.  The  King  called  to 
me  as  I  was  standing  before  him,  “  The  Queen  has  been 
ogling  you  for  half-an-hour,  and  you  don’t  take  any  notice.” 
The  beloved  mother  of  my  country  (an  expression  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  always  conjures  up  a  robust  woman  feeding 
children  with  bread  and  butter  to  me)  spoke  to  me  very 
graciously  and  kindly  ;  she  remarked  that  I  had  said  I 
danced  only  for  my  health,  and  she  thought  I  was  quite 
sincere  !  I  explained  to  her  what  a  miserable  life  I  led 
during  the  day.  The  conversation  was  not  at  all  flattering 
to  the  Duchess  Agnes  of  Dessau,  my  partner,  who  was 
standing  by  ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  At  supper  I  sat  next 
to  Don  Carlos  Savigny,  who  always  speaks  of  you  very 
cordially,  even  when  I  am  not  at  hand,  and  who  sends  you 
his  kind  remembrances.  Frau  von  Usedom  told  me  that 
he  had  called  you  a  very  clever  and  sensible  woman.  You 
see  that  my  honesty  gets  the  better  of  my  jealousy  of  Carlos. 
I  drank  lots  of  iced  champagne  at  his  Majesty’s,  came  away 
with  Malle,  smoked,  read  the  newspapers,  then  read  the 
118th  Psalm  with  Hans,  and  slept  very  soundly.  For 
Malle’s  sake  I  am  very  glad  that  Shrovetide  will  end  the 
season  of  grand  balls  ;  she  devotes  herself  to  them  too 
passionately,  and  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  must 
follow.  .  .  .  Every  time  I  take  up  my  pen  I  purpose 
writing  to  our  dear  parents,  but  it  always  turns  into  a  letter 
to  you  ;  as  the  apex  of  the  Reinfeld  triangle  pointing  in  my 
direction,  you  may  always  inform  the  two  other  dear  corners 
of  the  triangle  that  I  love  them  very  much,  and  implore 
God’s  blessing  on  them.  My  idea  is  so  to  arrange  the  leave 
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of  absence  which  I  purpose  taking  as  to  be  able  to  spend 
my  birthday  with  you,  my  sweetheart.  But  I  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  get  away  for  more  than  a  week  ;  Hans  is  already 
raising  a  hue  and  cry  about  my  frivolous  plans  ;  however, 
I  shall  ask  no  one,  but  shall  disappear  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  for,  my  sweetheart,  I  must  see,  hear,  and  feel  you, 
and  all  of  you,  once  again.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  most  beloved 
angel.  I  trust  in  the  Lord's  mercy  that  He  will  continue  to 
take  you  and  all  of  us  under  His  gracious  protection. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  March  6,  ’51. 

I  write  you  only  two  lines,  my  sweetheart,  of  thankful¬ 
ness,  that  you  and  the  children  are  well,  and  to  scold 
you  for  having  vowed  to  send  me  no  more  commissions 
I  demand  one  with  your  next  letter.  Who  else  should 
execute  them  ?  Julie  Behr  !  She  may  attend  to  the  tulle 
and  gauze,  for  aught  I  care,  but  if  you  don’t  send  me  a 
commission  with  your  next  letter  you  do  not  love  me.  I 
intend  to  grumble,  nevertheless,  and  to  be  pitied,  after  I 
have  executed  them.  What  would  you  say  if  at  any  time 
you  should  jokingly  complain  of  having  too  much  knitting 
to  do,  and  I  should  therefore  refuse  to  wear  any  more 
stockings  of  your  making  ?  Take  counsel  with  yourself 
and  apologise  to  me.  I  had  invitations  to  three  parties 
yesterday,  but  preferred  to  go  to  tea  with  Countess  Stolberg. 
She  sends  you  her  love.  The  daguerreotype  is  like  her 
when  you  study  it,  but  she  is  far  handsomer  than  the 
picture.  They  say  now  that  the  session  will  be  over  by 
the  middle  of  April,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  Love  to  all, 
and  farewell,  under  God’s  protection,  my  angel. 

Your  most  faithful 


v.  B. 
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Berlin,  March  12,  ’51. 

My  Darling, — .  .  .  The  burned-out  senators  of  the 
First  Chamber  meet  to-day  in  our  hall.  The  fire  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  made  a  very  good  show;  the  churches 
in  the  Gendarmenmarkt,  Werder’s,  and  the  theatre  were 
illuminated  as  if  by  magic.  Berliners  were  full  of  humour: 
"Vincke’s  foundations  of  law  are  burning";  "  Bismarck’s 
youthful  fancies  are  going  up  in  smoke"  (the  common  folk 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  two  Houses);  "burning 
questions  ”  ;  "  Who  would  have  thought  the  old  thing  had  so 
much  fire  in  it  ?”  and  "There  is  light  dawning  on  her  at 
last,"  &c.,  interspersed  by  rows  with  the  constables  and 
whistling.  I  was  dining  with  Budberg  when  a  servant 
announced  that  the  Second  Chamber  was  on  fire ;  to  my 
shame  I  must  say  that  my  first  feeling  was  one  of  selfish 
satisfaction  that  I  should  not  have  to  write  a  long  report  in 
the  evening  and  read  it  next  morning  at  nine  ;  I  consoled 
myself  for  the  misfortune  with  a  frivolous  glass  of  iced 
champagne,  for  I  only  began  to  realise  the  full  extent  of  this 
(100,000  Reichsthaler)  when,  after  all,  I  had  to  sit  down  re¬ 
luctantly  at  the  inkstand,  write  until  far  into  the  night,  and 
then,  at  half-past  eight  yesterday,  hurry  to  the  torture-cham¬ 
ber,  which  I  left  only  at  half-past  five — that  is  to  say,  nine 
hours  later — because,  after  the  sitting,  I  had  to  spend  an 
hour  and  a  half  correcting  a  wretchedly  reported  speech  on 
the  military  budget,  which  you  will  read  in  to-day's  Kreuz- 
zeitung.  .  .  .  These  Stolbergs  are  all  very  nice  people,  and 
yesterday  "  my  Eberhard  ”  suddenly  delivered  a  long  and 
very  good  speech  in  the  House  about  the  army.  To-day  I 
am  dining  with  the  Stolbergs  and  the  Fritzes  and  the  old 
Carlsburgers,  who  have  been  here  (at  Oscar's)  for  several 
days.  Poor  Fritz  has  grown  very  quiet.  I  think  that  the 
confusion  of  his  political  ideas,  due  to  his  poorly  digested 
university  lectures  and  to  his  friend  Oriolla,  is  to  blame  for 
his  colder  relations  to  his  comrades  and  to  other  people. 
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They  all  speak  of  him  with  respect  and  pity.  His  mother, 
too,  has  some  leanings  towards  Liberalism,  which  are 
nourished  by  association  with  crack-brained  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  like  her  very  much.  They  all 
send  kind  remembrances  to  you.  The  picture  was  sent  off 
before  your  letter  came.  I  suppose  you  have  got  it  by  this 
time.  But  I  must  have  another  commission,  and  then  I 
shall  be  mollified ;  meantime,  I  do  love  you,  in  spite  of  all  ! 
Did  Hans’  little  wax  figures  and  my  collection  of  sweet¬ 
meats  (the  maid  or  the  boots  stole  all  the  best)  arrive  safely  ? 
The  wax  was  very  fragile,  but  the  egg  was  pretty.  I  am 
sending  the  little  mother  some  caviare,  as  I  have  just  had 
some  that  was  excellent,  and  it  reminded  me  of  her  weakness 
for  this  reactionary  food.  I  still  want  to  go  to  Schon- 
hausen  this  month,  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the 
capital,  and  then  by  the  1st  I  hope  to  be  with  my  angel, 
unless  there  are  extremely  important  matters  on  hand  here. 
Good-bye,  my  dear  sweetheart.  May  the  Lord  grant  my 
prayers  for  you  and  the  children. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  March  17,  *51. 

Yesterday,  my  love,  I  received  two  letters  from  you,  en¬ 
closing  one  for  the  Countess  Stolberg  ;  and  to-day,  to  my 
joy,  I  find  one  again,  and  I  praise  you  very  much  and 
thank  you  for  your  diligence.  It  makes  me  all  the  more 
ashamed  of  not  having  written  to  you  for  three  days  now, 
and  this  time  not  owing  to  business,  but  from  sheer  laziness. 
Since  Friday  evening  my  committee  labours  have  been 
pretty  well  over,  and  I  felt  so  relieved  on  Saturday  that  I  cut 
the  meeting  which  I  should  have  attended,  loafed  all  the 
morning  in  my  dressing-gown,  reading  and  smoking,  and 
then  went  out  riding  with  Oscar  for  three  hours  in  the 
delightful  spring  weather.  The  sun  was  quite  warm  ;  there 
are  catkins  on  the  willows  already,  the  saucy  honeysuckle 
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leaves  are  coming  out  as  large  as  groschen,  and  we  rode  so 
hard  that  my  legs  still  ache  ;  then  I  lay  for  a  very  long 
time  in  a  warm  bath,  ate  well  and  heartily  at  the  inn, 
smoked,  went  to  the  theatre,  and  finished  up  with  beer  at 
Schwarz’s — on  the  whole,  a  very  well-spent  day.  I  went 
with  Hans  to  Pastor  Schulze’s  at  Bethanien.  He  preaches 
quietly  and  agreeably.  I  am  surprised  at  his  popularity 
with  women,  for  yesterday,  at  all  events,  he  addressed 
himself  entirely  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the 
emotions.  ...  I  went  to  hear  “  Lucrezia  ”  with  the  Stol- 
bergs  the  other  night.  Castellan,  Gennaro,  and  the 
Principe  sang  delightfully,  the  others  were  poor,  Maffio 
in  particular,  a  short  bow-legged  woman  with  a  large  head 
and  a  muscular  throat,  shrieked  in  a  fashion  that  set  one’s 
teeth  on  edge.  The  Stolbergs  have  left  for  Silesia,  and 
will  be  away  ten  days ;  I  am  sending  your  letter  after 
them ;  but,  out  of  regard  for  my  Philistine  disposition,  you 
must  be  good  enough  to  write  the  address  in  bald  prose,  or 
I  cannot  post  your  letters.  I  wrote  a  new  address  in  huge 
characters  right  across  through  “your  Elizabeth.”  Be  as 
affectionate  as  you  like  inside,  but  cold  and  courteous  on 
the  envelope  ;  this  is  the  custom  of  society.  I  think  that, 
after  all,  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Schonhausen  on  April  1st, 
for  there  will  be  so  many  expenses  if  I  am  not  there 
myself,  and  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  go,  in  any  case,  if  the 
grant  to  the  hospital  means  further  extensions.  Then  I 
will  so  arrange  as  to  be  in  Reinfeld  with  my  dear  little  one 
on  the  nth.  But  I  want  to  bring  you  lots  of  presents  with 
my  savings,  if  mother  would  only  write  what.  Tulle  or 
muslin  ?  I  have  already  got  the  Eichendorf.  Do  you 
know  that  the  author  is  still  alive  ?  He  lives  here  in  the 
Cadet  Corps  with  his  son-in-law,  who  is  an  instructor  or 
an  officer  there.  Don’t  let  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Privy-Coun¬ 
cillor  be  any  check  on  your  enthusiasm.  Now,  good-bye, 
my  angel.  Love  to  parents  and  cousins.  God  watch  over 
you. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Berlin,  March  25,  ’51. 

My  Dearest, — I  am  sitting  here  in  the  hazy  atmosphere 
of  the  House,  wrangling  over  the  discipline  of  officials,  in 
this  beautiful  spring  weather.  During  the  last  few  days  I 
have  taken  fine  long  walks,  returning  home  dead  tired  and 
sweating  like  a  horse.  The  flower-beds  have  already  been 
laid  out  in  the  Thiergarten,  and  gleam  red,  white,  and  blue 
through  the  trees,  and  the  alders,  honeysuckles,  and  other 
pretty  forward  things  have  long  leaves  ;  the  lawn  is  green 
as  in  summer,  and  the  air  like  a  tepid  bath.  I  should  like 
to  amble  about  all  day  on  horseback.  I  thought  that  I 
should  be  quit  of  society  after  the  carnival,  and  be  able 
to  make  evening  calls  at  my  pleasure,  but  now  one  little 
reception  is  following  another.  ...  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  position  of  dyke  captain,  otherwise  I  shall  have 
to  inspect  the  Schonhausen  dykes  again  early  in  May. 
The  Schdnhausen  expedition  is  a  very  wearisome  matter 
to  me  ;  I  have  to  pay  on  the  31st;  the  30th  is  a  Sunday, 
when  I  don’t  like  to  travel ;  and  if  I  arrive  as  early  as 
Saturday  I  shan’t  be  able  to  endure  listening  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  praises  of  the  Stadtrath  and  Beilin  for  three 
days;  and  the  journey  from  Genthin  in  a  mail-coach 
or  a  farmer’s  waggon  will  finish  me  off ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  unless  I  go  there  myself  the  business  will  fall  into 
confusion.  I  should  at  least  like  to  spend  my  birthday 
here  with  Malwina,  and  not  at  the  Stadtrath’s.  I  am 
going  out  for  a  walk  now,  to  think  it  over,  and  see  how 
1  can  overcome  my  aversion  to  Schonhausen.  I  have 
delivered  the  letter  to  Busch.  I  think  this  fine  weather 
will  certainly  benefit  our  little  youngster.  Take  courage, 
my  sweetheart;  the  Lord  will  not  deprive  us  of  His  pro¬ 
tection.  Good-bye,  and  remember  me  most  lovingly  to 
our  dear  parents. 

Your  most  faithful 

V.  B. 
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Berlin,  March  29,  ’51. 

My  beloved  Nanne, — This  delicious  spring  weather 
makes  me  hate  ink  so  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  for 
three  days.  I  am  now  rid  of  all  my  committees,  and  have 
a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  times  when  school  was  over 
and  I  could  run  about  in  the  Thiergarten.  I  stroll  for 
hours  by  the  water  near  the  house  on  the  Charlottenburg 
Chaussee,  and,  besides,  I  go  out  riding  daily  with  Oscar, 
so  that  all  my  limbs  are  stiff  with  the  unaccustomed  exer¬ 
tion.  Yesterday,  while  riding,  a  very  refreshing  spring 
rain  drenched  me  pretty  thoroughly.  I  almost  envy  Oscar 
his  horses ;  the  other  day  he  bought  two  carriage-horses 
and  a  very  nice  English  mare,  remarkably  fast  and  steady, 
for  1200  Reichsthaler.  I  am  not  going  to  Schonhausen 
at  all,  but  have  settled  the  matter  by  correspondence. 
Monday  was  the  only  day  that  suited  the  man,  and  on 
that  day  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  here  from  which  I  cannot  be 
absent.  Once  recently  we  stood  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  against  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  another 
time  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four.  The  books  you  want  from  Schonhausen  I 
will  have  sent ;  only  write  me  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  history  of  England,  for  there  are  several  in  the  library ; 
Melissa  will  probably  recollect  his  name.  I  shall  now 
spend  my  birthday  quietly  here,  and  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  I  shall  drink  a  glass  of  champagne  to  your  health. 
.  .  .  The  King  is  very  ill-disposed  towards  the  Ministers 
at  present,  and  they  themselves  don’t  quite  know  why.  I 
hope  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  intrigues  yet.  There 
are  persistent  reports  of  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry, 
and  the  Court  opposition,  consisting  of  Radowitz’s  creatures, 
is  very  active.  The  whole  business  disgusts  me  more  than 
usually  in  this  sunshine  and  spring  weather.  I  should  like  to 
ride  with  Nanne  to  the  Bakop,  and  trouble  myself  no  more 
about  any  of  it.  Hans  will  probably  be  made  President  at 
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Coslin  at  the  close  of  the  session.  .  .  .  And  if  I  behave 
well  I  have  every  prospect  of  remaining  as  I  am,  and  I  am 
quite  content,  until  such  time  as  I  become  member  for 
Schonhausen.  That  is  the  summit  of  my  ambition  at 
present.  Old  Prince  Wilhelm  is  a  little  better,  and  there 
are  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  Stolbergs  have  not  come 
back  yet.  If  I  had  only  held  my  tongue  modestly  in  the 
Chamber,  instead  of  meddling  with  la  haute  politique ,  I 
should  not  be  here  now,  like  a  dog  on  the  chain.  Andrae 
is  here.  .  .  .  He  is  living  with  Knaak.  I  myself  prefer 
Biichsel  to  Knaak,  the  latter  is  too  excitable  for  me.  When 
I  have  heard  him  or  talked  to  him,  I  feel  so  depressed  that 
my  Christianity  seems  on  the  point  of  foundering  alto¬ 
gether.  I  cannot  stand  him,  which  is  no  doubt  a  bad  sign 
for  the  strength  of  my  faith,  and  I  pray  God  for  support, 
for  I  am  like  a  lame  duck  at  the  water’s  edge  ;  I  see  this 
clearly,  but  cannot  pull  myself  together  and  be  different. 
Hans  has  been  to  Halle  and  Naumburg,  visiting  Leo  and 
his  nephews  and  other  friends,  and  has  returned  quite 
cheerful ;  he  intended  to  stay  away  two  days,  and  for  five 
nights  he  was  not  in  his  bed.  Much  as  he  tyrannises  over 
me,  I  worried  about  him,  and  I  had  search  made  for  him 
through  the  Ztischauer,  whereupon  he  came  at  once.  It  is 
already  said  here  that  he  is  going  to  make  a  very  wealthy 
match,  but  I  don't  believe  it ;  he  is  as  reserved  about  his 
own  person  and  his  inner  life  as  if  we  had  known  each 
other  only  three  days.  The  girl  is  sensible,  pretty,  amiable, 
and  pious,  and,  withal,  a  great  heiress  and  of  good  family ; 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  win  her,  if  only  the  parents 
are  of  the  same  opinion  with  me.  The  other  day  I  was 
again  sounded  as  to  Schonhausen  through  the  Carlsburgers, 
who  did  not,  however,  wish  to  say  for  whom,  unless  I  feel 
inclined  to  consider  the  matter  seriously.  Much  to  their 
delight,  I  said  no.  May  God  direct  my  conscience  other¬ 
wise,  if  this  was  wrong ;  it  seemed  to  me  almost  atrocious, 
but  perhaps  owing  only  to  considerations  which  would  be 
valueless  before  God.  How  about  our  summer  holiday 
there  and  the  dyke  captaincy  ?  The  idea  of  travelling 
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alone  to  Schonhausen,  living  three  days  at  the  Stadtrath's, 
and  listening  to  Frick’s  complaints  and  Beilin’s  boastful 
chatter  seemed  to  me  terrible,  and  I  should  be  almost 
grateful  to  the  Chamber  for  saving  me  from  this,  if  I 
could  be  sure  that  Beilin  had  attended  to  everything  and 
had  made  no  muddle.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the  dear 
old  folks  to  live  with  us  at  Schonhausen,  but  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  father.  Greet  them  a  thousand  times 
and  kiss  them  for  me.  I  want  to  bring  you  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things  for  your  birthday,  but  unless  you  write  more 
fully  what  you  want  I  shall  be  growling  all  the  time  I  am 
with  you  ;  I  have  made  large  savings  from  my  allowances, 
and  shall  be  very  generous.  Good-bye,  my  sweet  angel. 
Take  good  care  of  yourself,  so  as  to  keep  well.  Has  Busch 
not  yet  sent  an  answer  about  the  boy  ?  I  shall  have  a  talk 
with  him  before  I  leave,  and  bring  his  wisdom  along  with 
me.  I  am  going  to  see  the  Versines  again  to-day.  A  great 
many  people  send  regards  to  you ;  Manteuffel’s  wife  is 
always  exceedingly  solicitous  about  you  and  our  babies. 
Good-bye,  my  sweetheart. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  March  31,  ’51. 

My  Dear, — As  to-morrow  is  my  birthday,  I  am  to  be 
feted  by  the  Arnims,  Stolbergs,  Hans,  and  others  ;  we  shall 
not  begin  dinner  till  4.30,  on  account  of  the  Chamber ; 
therefore  you  will  most  likely  be  drinking  my  health  before 
I  drink  yours,  which  will  probably  not  be  before  six  o'clock. 
Much  love  to  our  parents.  Just  think,  Andrae  has  been 
told  that  I  tyrannise  over  you  by  letter,  urging  you  to 
nurse  the  children  and  watch  over  them  beyond  your 
strength.  How  people  will  chatter  ! 

Your  most  faithful 


v.  B. 
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Berlin,  Aprils,  ’51. 

I  could  not  write  to  you  on  my  birthday,  my  angel, 
although  my  first  thought  in  the  morning,  after  my  thanks 
to  God  for  all  His  blessings  during  the  past  year,  was  with 
you,  and  my  dearest  prayer  was  for  yourself  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  Andrae,  who 
had  been  with  Hans  ;  then  Malle  called,  brought  me  a  very 
useful  pair  of  slippers  and  a  cravat  (from  you  or  mother  ?), 
and  some  burnt  almonds  ;  then  came  Knaak,  whose  con¬ 
gratulations  were  very  cordial  and  kind  ;  then  I  had  to 
yawn  from  ten  to  four  in  the  Chamber,  and  for  dinner 
Roder  and  Stolberg  had  arranged  a  Lucullian  feast,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  terribly  expensive.  I  was  the  guest 
of  the  company,  consisting  of  Oscar,  Malle,  the  Stolbergs, 
Hans,  Roder,  Prillwitz,  Miinchhausen  (the  new  magistrate 
for  the  first  Jerichow  district),  and  Andrae,  the  latter  being 
also  a  guest.  We  caroused  until  eight,  and  spent  the  even¬ 
ing  with  the  Stolbergs.  Yesterday  I  still  felt  very  tired 
after  this  copious  dinner,  took  a  bath,  then  rode  sharply  for 
three  hours  with  Malle,  a  Fraulein  von  Veltheim  from  our 
neighbourhood  near  Magdeburg,  and  several  gentlemen. 
After  all  this  I  was  sleepy  in  the  evening,  and  I  now  write 
to  say  that  I  am  well,  love  you  very  much,  and  still  hope 
to  be  with  you  by  the  nth.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  sweetheart. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  April  7,  *51. 

Your  poor  birthday,  my  angel !  it  is  already  the  7th,  and 
the  matter  of  the  many  millions,  for  which  all  sick  mem¬ 
bers  and  those  on  furlough  have  been  summoned,  will  not 
come  up  to-day,  neither  will  it  be  finished  to-morrow ;  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  increasingly  probable  that  we  shall 
close  before  Easter.  I  have  just  tried  hard  to  persuade 
Manteuffel,  and  he  is  favourably  inclined.  So  we  shall 
either  finish  just  before  Easter,  or  else  adjourn  at  Easter 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  so  that,  in  any  event,  I  shall  at  least 
spend  the  holidays  with  you  ;  in  the  former  case  remaining 
with  you,  and,  I  hope,  also  in  the  latter,  for  I  can  no  longer 
endure  this  tedious  business.  My  only  amusement  is  walk¬ 
ing.  The  Thiergarten  is  charming,  and  as  it  still  keeps  on 
raining  a  little  (so  that  I  have  to  splash  through  the  mud  in 
heavy  boots),  not  another  living  soul  appears  there,  a  fact 
which  I  find  very  agreeable,  if  once  I  can  get  out  of  the 
city  gate  without  meeting  an  acquaintance  who  seizes  my 
arm.  The  leaves  of  the  alders  are  like  four-groschen  pieces  ; 
gooseberries,  spiraea,  even  the  hornbeams  glisten  green 
through  the  woods,  the  latter,  of  course,  still  very  pale. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  heard  the  Hungarian  musi¬ 
cians,  with  Malle  ;  their  ordinary  music  is  more  rhythmic 
than  melodious,  but  this  was  reversed  in  the  case  of  the 
Hungarian  national  airs  which  they  played,  Lenau-songs 
without  words,  mournful  as  the  howling  of  wolves  on  an 
autumn  night ;  I  will  see  whether  I  can  get  the  music,  but 
they  will  not  be  so  pretty  for  the  piano,  for  the  melody  all 
flows  together  as  in  bagpipes.  Yesterday  Hans  and  I  were 
at  General  Gerlach’s  ;  besides  ourselves  and  Hoppner,  there 
was  no  one  but  Gerlachs,  young  and  old,  male  and  female. 
Yesterday  morning,  at  your  command,  I  was  again  with 
Knaak  ;  he  strains  the  chords  too  tightly  for  me  ;  he  not 
only  considers  all  dancing  sinful,  but  also  any  attendance  at 
theatres  and  any  music  which  ministers  not  to  the  “  glory 
of  God”  but  simply  to  pleasure  ;  he  thinks  all  this  a  denial 
of  God — just  as  much  as  Peter’s  “  I  know  not  the  man.” 
This  is  going  too  far  for  me — fanaticism.  But  I  am  fond  of 
him  personally,  don’t  utterly  disagree  with  him,  and  though 
I  do  not  share  his  views,  I  wish  there  were  more  such 
fanatics.  I  long  for  you  more  and  more  as  spring  advances, 
and  I  am  always  tired  and  yawning  here,  except  when  I  go 
out  to  walk  or  ride ;  I  wish  I  could  be  always  in  the  open 
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air.  The  amaranth  emblem  was  put  in  by  Hans ;  I  only 
wrote  his  name  on  it  so  that  you  should  not  suppose  it  was 
from  me.  For  some  weeks  he  has  been  much  brighter  and 
more  sociable,  although  I  do  not  believe  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  love  and  marriage.  He  thinks  that  he  would 
like  very  much  to  make  Fraulein  von  Ranzau,  of  Bethanien, 
his  wife.  Wagener  is  to  return  to-day  from  Ziebingen. 
Just  imagine  this  nonsense  !  They  wanted  to  make  me 
Chamberlain  ( i.e .  titular) ;  I  opposed  it,  as  I  don’t  attach 
any  value  to  it,  and  it  costs  money,  and  entails  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  uniform.  But  say  nothing  about  it,  for  I  think  it 
will  not  be  agreeable  to  the  King  to  learn  that  I  was  not 
willing  ;  he  considers  it  a  grand  thing  for  any  one  to  become 
Chamberlain.  Good-bye,  my  sweetheart.  God  protect  you 
and  our  parents  and  the  babies  and  all. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

If  I  do  not  come  home  by  the  nth,  we  will  celebrate  both 
our  birthdays  on  my  arrival.  I  have  a  very  pretty  little 
dress  for  you,  and  pencils  and  many  other  pretty  things. 

Your  very  tired 

Husband. 


Berlin,  April  io,  ’51. 

I  am  writing  in  a  fury,  my  dear.  I  had  prepared  a  long 
and  elaborate  speech,  with  all  kinds  of  new  material  which 
I  had  laboriously  collected,  and  my  toil  was  in  vain,  for  the 
closure  prevented  me  from  speaking  at  all,  and  I  must  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  voting.  Despite  all  my  bitterness,  which 
is  hardly  kept  in  check  by  thoughts  of  you  and  those  I  love, 
because  the  disaster  came  about  through  the  stupidity  and 
cowardice  of  our  “  friends,"  I  must,  nevertheless,  send  you 
my  love  and  best  wishes  for  to-morrow  ;  and  even  if  this 
letter  does  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  still  be 
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assured  that  I  shall  think  of  you  very  lovingly,  and  ask 
God’s  blessing  on  you  more  earnestly  than  ever.  The 
presents  I  have  for  you  I  shall  bring  with  me.  ...  If  I 
finish  my  packing  and  other  business  on  Saturday,  I  will 
leave  on  Sunday  (God  will  pardon  me),  and  if  not,  early  on 
Monday.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  to  return  here  after 
Easter,  and  on  May  ioth  the  Chamber  is  to  close.  May 
the  devil  take  it ! 

Good-bye,  for  to-day,  my  sweetheart ;  you  will  have  me 
very  soon  after  this  letter. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  Friday,  8  a.m. 

(Postmark,  April  25,  ’51.) 

You  will  sympathise  with  me,  my  sweetheart,  when  you 
see  that  at  this  hour  I  am  already  at  the  committee,  having 
risen  at  seven,  and  opposite  me  is  Vincke,  whom  I  never 
saw  before  at  this  time  of  day.  I  was  up  very  late  last 
night  with  “  Fra  Diavolo” ;  *  they  really  intend  to  use  me  in 
some  diplomatic  capacity ;  but  in  my  opinion  I  cannot 
accept  an  entirely  independent  post  at  once,  because  I  should 
make  myself  ridiculous  through  ignorance  of  the  usual 
documentary  forms,  which  I  have  no  inclination  to  do. 
Besides,  I  want  a  position  on  which  I  can  count  for  some 
time,  so  that  I  can  settle  down  with  you,  my  angel ;  other¬ 
wise  our  separation  will  be  prolonged  indefinitely  ;  it  is 
possible  that  these  stipulations  of  mine  will  make  the  matter 
come  to  naught,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  regret, 
as  the  mere  nomination  of  myself  and  Hans  to  any  posi¬ 
tions  whatever  would  be  a  public  pledge  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  really  renounced  revolutionary  tendencies.  But 
I  should  immediately  resign  any  position  in  which  I  could 
not  live  with  my  family.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  me 
that  the  King  has  accustomed  himself  to  the  idea  of  my 
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appointment,  less  for  my  own  sake  than  for  the  cause  which 
we  support,  for  if  I  accept  the  yoke  I  must  give  up  every 
habit  of  comfort  for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  well  as  the 
hope  of  living  as  quietly  with  you  and  the  children  as 
during  our  first  winter.  God  will  arrange  it  according  to 
His  will  and  for  our  souls'  good,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind 
we  will  await  developments;  I  have  not  expressed  any 
selfish  desire,  and  am  not  pushing  myself  forward.  As 
soon  as  anything  definite  is  decided  I  will  write.  The 
Chamber  will  certainly  be  adjourned  before  the  10th, 
perhaps  by  the  3rd,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  each  other’s 
arms,  and  able  to  talk  everything  over.  Yesterday  after¬ 
noon  I  was  in  the  Thiergarten  ;  everything  is  already  shady 
and  thickly  foliaged,  except  that  the  oaks  have  as  yet  only 
tiny  thin  leaves,  but  the  beeches,  limes,  and  chestnut-trees 
already  afford  protection  against  rain,  the  shrubberies  are 
impenetrably  green,  the  fruit  trees  are  in  full  blossom,  and 
all  sorts  of  pretty  shrubs,  red  thorns,  flowering  currant,  and 
many  others  are  blossoming  in  full  richness  of  colour  ;  the 
horse-chestnut  trusses  are  just  about  to  burst.  It  was 
delightful  among  all  the  green,  save  that  there  were  too 
many  people,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  nightingales 
from  shouting  as  if  they  were  quite  alone  at  Schonhausen. 
.  .  .  Is  father  quite  well  again  ?  Much  love  to  him  and  M., 
and  farewell. 

Your  most  faithful 

V.  B. 


Berlin,  April  28,  ’51. 

My  dear  Sweetheart,— Mother’s  premonition  that  I 
should  be  long  away  has,  unfortunately,  proved  correct 
this  time.  I  am  going  to  Frankfort  with  Rochow,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  I  start  so  soon  that  there  will  be  no  time  to 
come  to  Reinfeld  first.  I  have  to  be  at  Frankfort  on  the 
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7th  or  10th,  and  shall  probably  have  to  go  to  Dresden  and 
Hanover  first.  .  .  .  The  King  was  the  first  to  propose  my 
nomination,  and  that  at  once,  as  official  envoy  to  the 
Diet ;  his  plan  has,  of  course,  encountered  much  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  has  finally  been  so  modified  that  Rochow  will,  it 
is  true,  remain  Minister  at  Petersburg,  whither  he  is  to 
return  in  two  months,  but  meanwhile,  provisionally,  he  is 
to  be  the  envoy  to  Frankfort,  and  I  am  to  accompany  him, 
with  the  assurance  that,  on  his  leaving  for  Petersburg,  I 
shall  be  his  successor.  But  this  last  is  between  ourselves. 
Now  I  want  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  Frankfort,  and  take  a  look 
at  the  situation,  and  hear  how  I  shall  stand  pecuniarily 
pending  my  definite  appointment,  of  which  I  know  nothing 
at  all  as  yet.  Then  I  shall  see  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
leave  again  shortly  after  first  going,  and  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  agree  to  stay  on  finally  ;  for,  although  I  have, 
indeed,  accepted,  still  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  ground  to  be  able  to  say  definitely  whether  I  shall 
stay  or  resign  shortly.  As  soon  as  this  is  decided,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  the  prospect  of  exchanging  your  quiet 
Reinfeld  existence  for  the  turmoil  of  Diet-diplomacy.  You 
folks  have  often  complained  that  nothing  was  made  of  me 
by  those  above  me  ;  now  this  is  beyond  all  my  expecta¬ 
tions  and  wishes,  a  sudden  appointment  to  what  is  at  this 
moment  the  most  important  post  in  our  diplomatic  service  ; 
I  have  not  sought  it ;  I  must  assume  that  the  Lord  wills 
it,  and  I  cannot  withdraw,  although  I  foresee  that  it  will  be 
an  unfruitful  and  a  thorny  office,  in  which,  with  the  best 
intentions,  I  shall  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  many  people. 
But  it  would  be  cowardly  to  decline.  I  cannot  give  you 
further  particulars  as  to  our  plans  to-day,  how  we  shall 
meet,  what  can  be  done  about  your  going  to  the  seaside  ; 
but  I  shall  try  to  make  leisure,  if  possible,  to  see  you  before. 
I  feel  very  tearful  when  I  think  of  this  sudden  upsetting 
of  our  innocent  plans,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  my  next 
meeting  with  you,  my  beloved  heart,  and  the  babies  ;  and 
I  earnestly  pray  God  to  arrange  it  all  without  detriment  to 
our  earthly  welfare  and  without  harm  to  my  soul.  God  be 
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with  you,  my  dear,  and  bring  us  together  again  soon.  With 
heartfelt  love. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


(Postmark,  Berlin,  May  i,  ’51.) 

I  have  just  received  your  little  letter  of  the  29th,  my 
beloved  ;  its  tone  is  quite  as  melancholy  as  are  my  feelings 
when  I  think  of  Reinfeld  and  of  our  quiet  plans  for  the 
summer  ;  I  feel  as  if  we  were  going  to  emigrate  to  America, 
taking  leave  of  all  our  dear  old  ways  ;  for  who  knows  when 
the  wheel  which  is  now  catching  us  up  will  let  us  go  again, 
so  that  we  may  once  more  spend  a  quiet  summer  in  the 
country  ?  It  may,  however,  be  sooner  than  we  suppose, 
for  who  can  foretell  the  ways  of  the  Lord  even  for  a 
moment  ?  But  how  can  you  suppose  that  we  should  be 
parted  until  Christmas  ?  I  do  not  yet  know  how  I  shall  be 
placed  pecuniarily  ;  if  so  that  we  cannot  live  together  on 
my  income,  I  shall  not  remain  in  Frankfort ;  but  if  it  is 
amply  sufficient,  we  shall  probably  both  go  there,  with  the 
children  and  the  maid-servants  ;  if  this  could  not  be  done, 
I  could  not  undertake  the  post ;  if  the  separations  on 
account  of  the  Chamber  were  also  to  extend  over  all  the 
intervals,  that  would  end  the  whole  business ;  I  shall  not 
agree  to  that,  come  what  may ;  God  has  not  brought  us 
together  for  such  an  end  as  this.  I  am  sorry  for  our  poor, 
dear  parents,  that  their  happy  circle  is  to  be  broken  up, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  left  in  solitude,  but  in  the  human 
and  Divine  order  nothing  else  is  feasible ;  I  have  not 
brought  about  the  situation  for  myself ;  I  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  a  desire  or  by  a  single  word ;  that  is  a 
consolation  to  me.  .  .  . 

It  seems  as  if  sickness  came  among  you  the  moment  I 
leave  you  ;  the  first  news  I  receive  here  is  invariably  dis¬ 
quieting  ;  I  trust  that  the  dear  little  ones  have  now  been 
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restored  by  this  fine  weather.  You  should  all  be  very 
careful  not  to  ruin  digestion,  and  please  insist  with  iron 
severity  on  regularity  in  meals,  and  see  that  the  children 
do  not  eat  “  for  pleasure/'  but  for  health  ;  for  the  former, 
they  are  as  yet  too  small  and  weak.  How  delightful  the 
spring  is  !  unfortunately  I  can  go  out  but  little ;  all  is  green 
and  blooming  ;  the  chestnut-trees  are  now  covered  with 
white  flowers.  How  happy  it  would  have  made  me  to 
enjoy  all  this  beauty  with  you  at  Reinfeld  next  week ! 
Have  the  storks  arrived  yet  ?  .  .  .  Hearty  love  to  the  dear 
parents  and  children.  God  protect  and  bless  all  in  the 
little  red  house. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  May  3,  ’51. 

My  sweetest,  dearest  Heart, — Why  so  sad  ?  for  it  is 
pleasant  in  foreign  lands,  but  I  can  hardly  restrain  my 
tears  when  I  think  of  the  quiet  country  life  with  you,  and 
all  that  goes  with  it ;  the  life  that  will  probably  be  a  thing 
of  distant  dreams  to  me  for  some  time  to  come,  and  which 
just  now  appears  more  charming  than  ever.  Why  do  you 
talk  of  a  long  separation,  my  angel  ?  Do  accustom  your¬ 
self  to  the  idea  that  you  must  go  out  with  me  into  the 
winter  of  the  great  world;  how  am  I  to  warm  myself 
otherwise  ?  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  for  long 
years  to  come  I  shall  be  only  a  transient  visitor  in  my 
native  place,  absent  on  leave ;  we  cannot  and  must  not  be 
separated  so  long.  Lift  your  soul’s  anchor,  and  make 
ready  to  leave  the  haven  of  home.  I  know  by  my  own 
feelings  how  painful  the  idea  is  to  you,  how  sorrowful  the 
prospect  is  for  our  parents.  But  I  repeat,  I  have  not  at 
all  desired,  or  contributed  with  a  syllable  to  what  has  come 
about  ;  I  am  God's  soldier,  and  whither  He  sends  me 
thither  must  I  go,  and  I  believe  He  sends  me,  and  that  He 
shapes  my  life  as  He  needs  it. 
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From  a  material  point  of  view  my  position  is  very  good, 
and  your  complaints  on  that  score  are  unjust ;  of  which 
more  orally ;  my  post  is  more  important  than  a  Presi¬ 
dency.  .  .  . 

Give  a  great  deal  of  love  to  our  kind  parents,  and  ask 
them  to  pardon  me  for  thus  destroying  our  quiet  life,  but  I 
cannot  withdraw  without  being  false  to  the  flag.  Farewell; 
take  courage  in  prayer,  and  do  not  look  askance  at  what  is 
inevitable.  What  God  does  is  well  done;  let  us  enter  upon 
the  business  in  that  belief. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Berlin,  May  4,  ’51. 

Yesterday,  my  heart,  I  wrote  to  mother  from  Schon- 
hausen,  but  only  posted  the  letter  here,  so  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  arrive  simultaneously  with  Hans’s  official  notice  of 
his  engagement.  Shortly  after  my  return  from  Reinfeld  he 
poured  out  his  heart  to  me  concerning  his  intentions,  and 
we  decided,  as  a  plan  of  campaign,  that  he  was  first  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Eberhard  lady  *  in 
order  to  get  some  light  upon  the  intentions  and  views  of  his 
beloved  and  her  family,  of  which  he  is  in  total  ignorance 
now.  The  lady  in  question  thereupon  wrote  him  two 
very  pretty  and  charming  letters ;  the  old  man  was  with 
her,  and  she  had  at  once  shown  him  Hans’s  letter  ;  the  old 
gentleman  came  here  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  Charlotte  -J- 
was  taken  away  from  Pastor  Schulz  and  the  Lady  Superior, 
though  not  without  a  painful  struggle  ;  and  yesterday  they 
were  duly  betrothed,  and  already  address  each  other  in 
the  familiar  second  person.  Hans  is  inordinately  happy, 
does  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  and  carries  on  like  a  child ;  it  was 
not  to  be  announced  as  yet,  but  he  could  not  keep  it  to 

*  Countess  Stolberg,  born  Princess  Reuss. 

+  Countess  Charlotte  Stolberg,  afterwards  Frau  von  Kleist. 
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himself ;  he  felt  constrained  to  “  engrave  it  on  every 
pebble/’  and  mentions  it  to  friend  and  foe,  in  the  blessed 
belief  that  all  the  world’s  bickerings  have  now  ceased,  and 
that  every  one  is  happy.  His  face  is  entirely  changed,  and 
when  alone  in  his  room  he  capers  about  and  sings  the 
most  extraordinary  songs  ;  in  short,  you  can  no  longer 
recognise  the  cross,  peevish  fellow  that  he  was,  and  if  in 
his  happiness  he  would  only  allow  me  to  sleep  at  night,  he 
would  be  very  agreeable  ;  almost  too  excited.  He  wants 
to  get  married  at  once.  .  .  .  What  do  you  all  think  of  the 
match  ?  .  .  .  I  am  so  tired  I  cannot  write  more  to-day. 
Hans  kept  me  awake  all  last  night  with  his  jubilation,  and 
the  night  before  I  spent  in  the  train  and  the  Genthiner 
shandrydan.  I  can  never  keep  my  eyes  open  while 
Burgers  speaks,  or  while  Claessens  scolds  about  the  press 
laws.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  darling,  with  lots  of  love. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

I  have  just  received  mother’s  letter,  full  of  love  and 
truth  ;  she  takes  the  matter  more  deeply  to  heart  than  I 
do.  God  helps  me  to  bear  up,  and  with  His  help  I  am 
more  fit  for  the  post  than  most  of  our  politicians  who 
might  be  in  Frankfort  in  my  stead,  without  Him.  I 
accept  my  office  ;  it  rests  with  God  to  give  me  the  ability 
to  fill  it  worthily. 


Berlin,  May  7,  ’51. 

My  beloved  Heart, — .  .  .  I  must  tell  you  in  two  words 
how  I  am  almost  consumed  by  the  longing  to  be  with  you, 
and  homesick  for  you  all,  and  for  the  green  spring  and 
for  life  in  the  country,  so  that  my  heart  is  very  heavy. 
To-day  at  noon,  i.e.  before  dinner,  I  was  at  General  Ger- 
lach’s,  and  while  he  was  grinding  away  about  treaties  and 
sovereigns  I  saw  how  the  wind  was  gambolling  among 
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the  chestnuts  and  alder-blossoms  under  the  windows  in 
Voss’s  garden,  and  I  imagined  I  heard  the  nightingales 
and  stood  with  you  at  the  dining-room  window  looking 
out  on  the  terrace,  and  I  did  not  know  what  G.  was  talking 
about.  Your  letter  with  the  pistols,  which  you  should 
have  quietly  kept  if  they  made  you  anxious,  came  last  night, 
and  I  grew  so  sad  and  sick  with  longing  that  I  had  to  weep 
when  I  lay  in  bed,  and  earnestly  implore  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  do  my  duty.  Hans  was  in  Potsdam  overnight, 
where  his  fiancee  lives  with  her  sister,  Countess  Keller,  and 
I  had  such  an  oppressive  feeling  of  loneliness  that  I  could 
not  sleep.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  merciful  God  is 
protecting  you  and  the  children,  and  that  He  will  grant  us 
a  joyful  reunion  ;  but  life  is  fleeting,  and  still  we  are  apart. 
I  am  to  go  to  the  King  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  leave 
the  day  after,  or  perhaps  not  before  Saturday,  for  I  am  to 
be  in  Frankfort  on  Sunday,  and  I  have  still  so  much  to 
attend  to  here  that  I  am  almost  in  despair.  Perhaps  during 
the  first  weeks,  after  the  initial  rush  of  work  is  over,  and 
matters  have  been  put  sufficiently  into  shape  to  keep  going 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  from 
Frankfort  for  a  few  days,  so  that  we  may  have  a  rendez¬ 
vous  at  Stettin  or  Kiilz,  for  I  am  dying  to  see  you.  For 
the  last  few  days  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  spare 
the  four  days  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  spend  one 
day  at  Reinfeld.  To-morrow  I  shall  send  you  the  little  box 
of  books,  gloves,  &c. ;  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  the  goloshes, 
which  I  shall  send  separately.  I  have  got  two  pairs  of 
shoes  for  the  boys,  one  somewhat  larger  than  the  sample  ; 
if  they  do  not  fit  now,  save  them  for  later  on.  At  Frank¬ 
fort  they  will  give  me  a  salary  of  three  thousand  Reichsthaler 
for  the  present,  but  if  they  keep  their  promises  I  shall  not 
draw  that  amount  very  long,  but  shall  have  more  in  a  few 
months  ;  however,  I  shall  also  have  to  spend  more.  That 
I  must  become  a  Privy-Councillor  is  an  irony  by  which  God 
punishes  all  my  libels  upon  Privy-Councillors!  Hans,  who 
has  just  got  home,  sends  cordial  regards,  and  says  that 
everything  is  “  exceedingly  delightful,  the  Stolbergs  very 
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kind,  and  his  betrothed  an  extremely  brilliant  girl,  who 
suits  him  splendidly  ” ;  he  says  that  they  will  both  write  to 
mother  from  Wernigerode.  He  is  provokingly  happy,  while 
I —  My  angel,  when  shall  we  see  each  other  again  ?  Would 
that  I  could  hold  you  in  my  arms  for  only  a  moment,  and 
tell  you  how  I  love  you,  and  beg  you  to  pardon  me  for 
whatever  evil  I  have  ever  done  you,  my  sweetheart.  How 
anxious  I  am  about  you  !  Kiss  the  children  for  me,  and 
give  our  parents  all  sorts  of  loving  messages.  Good-night, 
my  darling.  God’s  blessing  guard  you. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Saturday  Morning. 

(Postmark,  Berlin,  May  10,  ’51.) 

My  BELOVED  Nan, — This  evening  I  am  actually  to  start, 
and  to-morrow  afternoon  I  shall  be  at  Frankfort.  Hilde¬ 
brand  is  packing  round  about  me,  in  a  chaos  of  trunks, 
clothes,  books.  Yesterday  I  did  wonders  in  the  way  of 
business  and  farewell  calls,  but  to-day  much  still  remains 
for  me.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  long  audience 
with  the  King,  whose  attitude  towards  the  affairs  with 
which  I  shall  be  concerned  is,  in  my  view,  very  satisfactory. 
He  thanked  me  very  much  for  accepting  the  post,  and  pro¬ 
mised  that,  on  Rochow’s  return  to  Petersburg,  he  would 
appoint  me  Ambassador  to  Frankfort.  This  sudden  dis¬ 
tinction  frightens  me,  and  I  am  longing  more  than  ever  for 
you  and  Teifke,  or  Freichow.  My  angel,  if  I  only  had  you 
here  and  could  take  you  with  me  !  Hans  has  gone  off  to 
Wernigerode,  and  I  am  so  cold,  and  anxious  about  all  I 
love  !  Just  imagine  that  I,  miscreant  that  I  am,  dreamed 
just  now  that  I  was  whipping  our  youngster  so  hard  with 
a  switch  that  the  blood  flowed  after  every  stroke  ;  I  must 
apologise  to  him,  the  dear  little  duffer. 

VOL.  1. 
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Two  hours  later. 

Callers  as  early  as  half-past  seven,  and  now  there  will  be 
no  end  to  it.  Everybody  wants  to  go  to  Frankfort !  I  must 
break  off.  I  love  you  more  than  ever,  my  sweetheart,  and 
am  in  such  a  state  of  longing  and  anxiety  that  I  am  becom¬ 
ing  quite  useless  for  business.  Possibly  in  a  few  weeks  I 
may  have  occasion  to  return  to  Berlin  for  a  few  days  ; 
perhaps  I  shall  then  find  time  for  Reinfeld,  but  we  must  see 
each  other  then  in  any  case.  Love  a  thousand  times  over 
to  our  beloved  parents.  The  bell  is  ringing  again. 

Your  most  faithful  and  very  loving 

v.  B. 


Frankfort,  May  12,  ’51. 

My  beloved  Heart, — I  had  not  been  able  to  realise  at 
all  that  we  should  be  so  widely  separated,  until  the  railroad 
delivered  me  here  last  night,  after  a  journey  of  twenty-five 
hours.  From  the  time  of  rising  this  morning  till  now, 
towards  evening,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  ceaseless 
struggle  with  despatch-writing,  calls,  and  telegrams.  At 
last  a  tedious  and  complaining  caller  having  just  left  me, 
I  find  a  moment’s  leisure  in  which  to  write  to  you.  The 
picture  of  yourself  and  of  the  children  crosses  my  thoughts 
at  every  step  and  in  every  occupation,  and  my  longing 
increases  with  the  distance.  Were  it  not  for  the  sea¬ 
bathing  for  you  and  the  children,  which  I  do  not  dare  to 
interfere  with  or  prevent,  I  should  try  to  bring  you  here  as 
quickly  as  possible,  although  I  realise  your  dear  parents’ 
sorrow,  and  should  have  to  implore  their  forgiveness  for 
taking  you  from  them  a  second  time,  and  to  such  a  distance. 
I  am  at  the  Englischen  Hof,  and  have  two  good  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  but  I  don’t  feel  at  home  yet.  The  weather 
is  cold  and  dull,  but  the  town  is  pretty,  and  you  need  fear 
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nothing  for  me  from  the  democrats  here.  The  townsfolk 
are  rich  and  conservative,  but  for  the  most  part  they  incline 
to  Austria.  The  disorders  that  arose  here  formerly  were 
caused  by  the  rabble  of  central  Germany  that  had  been 
brought  together  here,  whereas  we  now  have  Prussian  and 
Austrian  soldiers,  the  latter  Tyrolese  Jaegers,  such  as  we 
saw  at  Salzburg,  where  they  told  us  they  thought  the  fortress 
so  agreeable.  I  am  still  half  dazed  by  the  feeling  that  the 
wheel  of  life  has  got  hold  of  me  suddenly,  pulled  me  out 
of  all  pleasant  summer  dreams,  and  cast  me  here  ;  I  must 
put  my  things  in  order  before  I  can  realise  my  new  plan  of 
life.  I  sat  between  two  Englishmen  at  dinner — a  melan¬ 
choly  reminder  of  our  trip  ;  they  were  going  to  Heidelberg 
and  Switzerland.  How  near  these  are  to  this  place  !  As 
soon  as  we  are  together  you  shall  see  Heidelberg,  where 
you  were  so  ill,  at  your  leisure — the  Rhine,  as  well ;  it  is  an 
excursion  of  two  days,  and  one  of  the  gleams  of  light  in  my 
vision  of  the  future.  Now  I  must  get  accustomed  to  being 
a  regular  dry  business  man,  having  many  fixed  hours  of 
work,  and  growing  old  ;  playing  and  dancing  are  over. 
God  has  placed  me  where  I  must  be  an  earnest  man  and 
pay  the  King  and  the  country  what  I  owe  them.  I  am 
determined  to  do  His  will  to  the  best  of  my  strength,  and  if 
I  am  lacking  in  wisdom  I  shall  pray  to  Him  ;  He  gives 
abundantly  and  freely.  May  He  have  you  and  ours  in  His 
faithful  keeping,  and  protect  you  from  sickness  and  trouble  ; 
for  this  I  pray  morning  and  night  more  earnestly  than  ever, 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  heard.  I  must  close — six  is  my 
post  time.  Do  not  prepay  letters  when  you  write.  Fare¬ 
well,  dearest  of  all  I  possess  ;  there  is  no  time  during  the 
day  when  I  do  not  think  of  you  with  love  and  longing. 
Hearty  love  to  father  and  mother. 

Yours  forever, 

v.  B. 

Hildebrand  is  all  that  I  have  here  that  is  homelike,  and 
he  is  very  agreeable  to  me  ;  in  his  new  livery  he  looks  like 
a  count. 
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Frankfort,  May  14,  ’51. 

My  little  Dear, — Rochow  went  to  Warsaw  on  Satur¬ 
day  for  a  week,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  the 
independent  representative  of  Prussia.  It  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  certain  that  I  shall  take  Rochow’s  position 
in  the  summer.  In  that  case,  if  the  salary  remains  as  it 
was,  I  shall  have  twenty-one  thousand  Reichsthaler,  but  I 
shall  have  to  keep  a  large  establishment,  and  you,  my  poor 
child,  will  have  to  sit  stiff  and  sedate  in  the  drawing-room, 
be  called  your  Excellency,  and  be  clever  and  wise  with 
other  Excellencies.  .  .  .  The  city  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
suppose ;  there  are  a  great  many  charming  villas  beyond 
the  gates,  very  like  those  in  the  Thiergarten,  only  more 
sunny.  For  a  Councillor  of  Legation,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  live  there,  owing  to  distance  and  expense  ;  but  for  an 
Ambassador,  as  pleasant  as  residence  in  a  foreign  land  can 
be.  My  letters  of  introduction  have  soon  made  me  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  society  hereabouts.  Yesterday  I  dined 
with  the  English  Ambassador,  Lord  Cowley,  nephew  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  very  kind,  agreeable  people  ;  she 
is  an  elegant  woman  of  about  forty,  very  mondaine ,  but 
kindly  and  easy  to  make  friends  with ;  I  immediately 
put  myself  on  a  friendly  footing  with  her,  so  that  when 
you  step  into  the  cold  bath  of  diplomatic  society  she  may 
be  a  powerful  support  for  you.  Previously  I  called  on  a 
Frau  von  Stallupin  (pronounce  Stolipine),  a  young  woman 
without  children,  genial,  like  all  Russian  women,  but 
terribly  rich,  and  installed  in  a  little  castle-like  villa,  where 
one  hardly  dares  to  take  a  step  or  to  sit  down  ;  Schar- 
teuck  is  a  mere  barn  compared  with  it.  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  called  on  Frau  von  Vrintz,  a  sister  of  Meyen- 
dorf’s  wife  ;  the  diplomatic  folks  assemble  every  evening 
in  her  drawing-room.  Countess  Thun  was  there,  a  very 
handsome  young  woman,  in  the  style  of  Malwine  ;  also  the 
Marquis  de  Tallenay,  French  Ambassador,  a  polite  person 
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of  about  fifty ;  Count  Szechenyi,  a  gay  young  Magyar,  full 
of  pranks,  and  divers  other  foreign  personages.  They 
gamble  every  evening,  the  lady  of  the  house  with  the  rest, 
and  not  for  very  low  stakes  ;  I  was  scolded  for  declaring 
play  wearisome,  and  told  them  it  would  be  my  role  to 
laugh  at  those  who  lost.  Society  does  not  appeal  to  you 
very  strongly,  my  beloved  heart,  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  I  were  harming  you  by  bringing  you  into  it,  but 
how  can  I  avoid  it  ?  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you,  but 
keep  it  to  yourself,  and  do  not  let  mother  suspect  that  I 
have  written  you  one  word  about  it,  otherwise  she  will 
worry  needlessly  over  it :  occupy  yourself  with  French  as 
much  as  you  can,  but  let  it  be  supposed  that  you  yourself 
have  thought  of  the  necessity  of  this.  Read  French,  but  if 
you  love  me,  do  not  do  so  by  artificial  light,  or  if  your 
eyes  pain  you  ;  in  that  case  you  had  better  ask  mother  to 
read  aloud  to  you,  for  it  is  almost  harder  to  understand 
than  to  speak.  If  you  know  of  any  agreeable  piece  of 
baggage  you  can  get  in  a  hurry  to  chatter  French  to  you, 
then  engage  one  ;  I  will  gladly  pay  the  bill.  You  will  find 
yourself  in  a  circle  where  French  manners  and  conversation 
predominate  ;  so  you  are  bound  to  familiarise  yourself  with 
these  as  far  as  possible.  If  you  know  of  no  person  whom 
you  like  and  who  is  available,  never  mind  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  I  beg  you  not  to  consider  this  advice  as  a  hardship,  or 
as  of  more  moment  than  if  I  asked  you  to  buy  yourself  a 
green  or  a  blue  dress  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ; 
you  are  my  wife,  and  not  the  diplomatists’,  and  they  can 
just  as  well  learn  German  as  you  can  learn  French.  Only 
if  you  have  leisure,  or  want  something  to  read,  take  a 
French  novel ;  but  if  you  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  consider 
this  unwritten,  for  I  married  you  to  love  you  in  God  and 
according  to  the  need  of  my  heart,  and  to  have  in  the 
midst  of  the  strange  world  a  place  for  my  heart,  which  all 
the  world’s  bleak  winds  cannot  chill,  and  where  I  may  find 
the  warmth  of  the  home-fire,  to  which  I  eagerly  betake 
myself  when  it  is  stormy  and  cold  without ;  not  to  have 
a  society  woman  for  others.  I  shall  cherish  and  nurse 
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your  little  hearth,  put  wood  on  it  and  blow,  and  protect 
it  against  all  that  is  evil  and  strange,  for,  next  to  God  s 
mercy,  there  is  nothing  which  is  dearer  and  more  necessary 
to  me  than  your  love,  and  the  homelike  hearth  which  is 
ours  everywhere,  even  in  a  strange  land,  when  we  are 
together.  Do  not  be  too  greatly  depressed  at  the  change 
in  our  life ;  my  heart  is  not  attached,  or,  at  least,  not 
strongly  attached,  to  earthly  honour  ;  I  could  easily  dis¬ 
pense  with  it,  if  it  should  ever  endanger  our  peace  with 
God  or  our  contentment.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  dearly  beloved 
heart.  Kiss  the  children  for  me,  and  give  your  parents  my 
love. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Frankfort,  May  16,  ’51. 

Dear  Mother, — I  hope  Johanna  will  go  to  the  seaside 
without  any  misgivings.  In  spite  of  the  mutual  deprivation 
it  will  entail,  I  should  like  her  to  have  a  spell  of  perfect 
rest  and  quiet,  which  I  pray  God  to  bless  for  her  health. 
Here  we  shall  have  little  domestic  comfort,  according  to 
our  ideas,  though  if  our  means  allow,  I  shall  try  to  get  one 
of  the  pretty  villas  with  gardens  outside  the  town.  .  .  . 
If  I  find  I  cannot  arrange  things  according  to  our  require¬ 
ments,  my  sojourn  here  will  be  short ;  for  charity  begins  at 
home,  and  my  obligations  to  my  country  do  not  seem  to 
me  so  binding  in  this  particular  case  as  my  duties  to  my 
family.  If  I  am  appointed  Ambassador,  as  the  King  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  me  I  should  in  my  last  audience  with  him, 
there  will  be  a  heavy  drain  on  my  purse  at  first,  for  plate, 
carriages,  horses,  &c.,  which  at  the  lowest  computation 
must  come  to  several  thousand  Reichsthaler  more  than 
the  allowance  they  will  make  me  for  the  purpose.  But  I 
do  not  trouble  my  head  too  much  about  this  so  far  in 
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advance.  ...  As  far  as  I  am  at  present  acquainted  with 
the  highest  circles  of  society,  there  is  only  one  house  which 
seems  to  me  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  pleasant  social 
intercourse  for  Johanna — that  of  the  English  Ambassador. 
As  this  letter  will  probably  be  opened  by  the  Austrian 
(Frankfort)  post-ofhce  authorities,  I  will  not  go  into  my 
reasons  for  so  thinking.  Even  those  letters  which,  like 
my  last,  I  send  by  a  courier,  are  not  secure  from  indis¬ 
cretions  at  Berlin  ;  those  to  me  as  well  as  those  from  me ; 
but  those  which  go  by  the  regular  mail  are  always  opened, 
save  when  there  is  no  time,  as  the  gentleman  who  will 
read  this  could  probably  testify  !  This,  however,  is  one  of 
the  petty  evils  of  my  new  position. 

In  my  thoughts  I  am  always  asking  you  and  father  to 
forgive  me  for  depriving  you  of  the  pleasure  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  your  old  days,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  have  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  bright  child-life,  with  all  its  dear  cares,  to  such 
a  distance  and  take  Johanna  away  a  second  time  from  her 
father's  house  ;  but  I  see  no  other  way  out  of  it  which 
would  not  be  unnatural,  and  even  wrong,  and  the  strong 
arm  which  separated  us  when  we  hoped  to  be  united  can 
also  unite  us  when  we  least  expect  it.  You  shall  at  least 
have  the  conviction,  so  far  as  human  purpose  can  give  it, 
that  Johanna  and  I  will  go  our  way,  leaning  on  the  strong 
staff  of  the  Word  of  God,  through  the  corrupt  and  pro¬ 
fligate  world,  whose  nakedness  will  become  more  apparent 
to  us  in  our  new  position  than  before  ;  and  to  the  end 
of  our  joint  pilgrimage,  my  hand  shall  strive  to  smoothe 
Johanna's  path  with  faithful  love,  and  to  be  a  warm 
covering  to  her  against  the  breath  of  the  great  world.  1 
should  really  be  relieved  if  I  were  not  to  be  made  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  all.  If  I  am,  Johanna’s  peace  and  my  comfort 
will  be  things  of  the  past  for  many  a  long  day ;  but  I 
think  she  will  soon  accustom  herself  to  travelling  again. 
God  bless  you  all.  Kiss  Johanna  and  the  children 
for  me. 

Your  faithful  son, 

v.  B. 
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Frankfort,  May  18,  ’51. 

My  Darling, — Frankfort  is  terribly  dull ;  I  suppose  I 
have  been  spoilt  by  the  affection  of  friends  and  my  busy 
life  in  Berlin,  and  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  suspect 
how  ungrateful  I  always  was  to  certain  people  ;  I  leave 
the  love  of  you  and  your  family  quite  out  of  the  question, 
but  even  the  cooler  degree  of  brotherly  feeling  and  esprit 
de  corps  that  united  me  to  my  Berlin  circle  might  be  called 
an  intimate  relation  compared  with  intercourse  here,  which 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  mutual  mistrust  and  espion¬ 
age.  It  would  really  be  more  tolerable  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  to  spy  out  or  to  conceal  1  But  these  people  toil  and 
fret  over  mere  trifles,  and  the  diplomatists,  with  their  con¬ 
sequential  hair-splitting,  seem  to  me  even  more  ridiculous 
than  a  member  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  all  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  dignity.  If  no  foreign  events  of  moment 
take  place  (and  these  we  over-smart  Diet  people  can 
neither  direct  nor  prognosticate)  I  know  perfectly  what  we 
shall  have  accomplished  in  one,  two,  or  five  years,  and  am 
willing  to  arrange  it  all  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  others 
will  but  be  truthful  and  sensible  for  a  single  day.  I  have 
never  doubted  that  they  all  use  water  for  cooking ;  but 
such  an  insipid,  silly  water-broth,  in  which  not  a  single  eye 
of  fat  is  visible,  surprises  even  me.  Send  me  Filohr,  the 
village-mayor,  Stephen  Lotke,  and  Herr  von  Dombrowsky, 
of  the  turnpike-house,  have  them  washed  and  combed,  and 
I  will  undertake  to  cut  a  dash  with  them  in  diplomatic 
circles !  I  am  making  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  saying 
nothing  in  many  words  ;  I  write  reports  of  many  pages, 
which  read  as  smooth  and  polished  as  editorials ;  and  if 
Manteuffel,  after  he  has  read  them,  can  tell  what  they 
contain,  he  can  do  more  than  I  !  Each  of  us  makes  believe 
that  he  thinks  the  other  is  full  of  ideas  and  plans,  if  he  would 
but  speak  out,  and  yet  we  none  of  us  know  a  jot  better 
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than  Dutken  Sauer  *  what  is  to  become  of  Germany.  No 
mortal,  not  even  the  most  malevolently  sceptical  Democrat, 
could  believe  what  a  vast  amount  of  charlatanism  and  conse¬ 
quential  pomposity  there  is  in  this  diplomacy.  But  now  I 
have  done  enough  scolding,  and  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
well,  and  that  I  was  very  glad  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord 
that,  according  to  your  last  letter,  all  was  well  with  you, 
and  that  I  love  you  very  much,  and  look  at  every  pretty 
villa,  thinking  that  perhaps  our  babies  will  be  running  about 
in  it  this  summer.  Do  try  to  get  the  maids  to  come  with 
you,  or,  if  they  absolutely  refuse,  bring  others  with  whom 
we  are  already  somewhat  acquainted.  I  don’t  care  to  have 
a  Frankfort  hussy  about  me  or  with  the  children.  We 
must  take  a  Hessian  girl,  with  short  petticoats  and  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  headgear ;  they  are  more  or  less  rustic  and  honest. 
For  the  present  I  shall  rent  a  furnished  room  for  myself 
in  the  city ;  the  hotel  here  is  too  expensive.  Rooms  5 
guilders  per  day ;  two  cups  of  tea,  without  anything  else, 
36  kreutzers  (35  are  10  silbergroschen),  and,  served  as  it  is 
here,  it  is  outrageous.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  at 
Mayence;  it  is  a  charming  district.  The  rye  is  already 
standing  in  full  ear,  although  the  weather  is  infamously 
cold  night  and  morning.  The  excursions  by  rail  are  the 
best  things  here.  Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Odenwald, 
Hamburg,  Soden,  Wiesbaden,  Bingen,  Rudesheim,  Nieder- 
wald,  may  all  respectively  be  visited  from  here  in  one  day ; 
one  can  stay  for  five  or  six  hours  and  be  back  again  in  the 
evening ;  I  have  not  yet  attempted  it,  but  shall  do  so,  so 
that  I  may  escort  you  when  you  are  here.  Rochow  left 
for  Warsaw  at  nine  o’clock  last  night;  he  will  arrive  the 
day  after  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  will  most  likely  be  here 
again  a  week  from  to-day.  I  cannot  write  you  much  about 
politics  and  individuals,  because  most  letters  are  opened. 
When  once  they  are  familiar  with  your  address  on  my 
letters  and  with  your  handwriting  on  yours,  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  let  us  off,  for  they  have  no  time  to  read  family  letters. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  local  aristocracy.  Rothschild  takes 

*  Pastor  Sauer’s  little  boy. 
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the  lead,  as  far  as  money  goes,  but  deprive  them  all  of  their 
money  and  salaries,  and  there  would  not  be  much  native 
distinction  left ;  money  can’t  give  this,  and  in  other  respects — 
May  the  Lord  keep  me  humble ;  but  here  the  temptation 
to  be  content  with  one’s  self  is  strong. 

Countess  Piickler,  sister  of  the  Countess  Stolberg,  lives  at 
Weistritz,  near  Schweidnitz.  Now,  farewell ;  I  must  go  out. 
God’s  blessing  be  with  you.  Give  F.  and  M.  much  love. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Frankfort,  May  27,  ’51. 

My  Darling, — .  .  .  I  have  nothing  of  importance  on 
hand,  but  am  very  busy  with  endless  trivialities,  visits, 
police  and  press  reports.  Yesterday  I  paid  an  official  visit 
at  Rumpenheim,  a  castle  about  a  mile  from  here,  where 
several  Hessian  Landgraves,  and  for  the  moment  two  Eng¬ 
lish  princesses,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  her  daughter, 
are  staying.  On  Friday  there  was  a  ball  at  Lady  Cowley’s, 
which  lasted  until  five  in  the  morning  ;  they  all  dance  here 
as  if  possessed ;  the  oldest  envoys,  men  of  fifty,  with 
white  hair,  danced  to  the  end  of  the  cotillon,  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  At  midnight  “  God  Save  the  Queen  ”  was 
solemnly  played,  because  her  birthday  was  dawning,  and  it 
was  all  a  transparency  of  English  coats-of-arms  and  colours 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  a  great  many  odd,  stiff  ladies,  who 
“  lisp  English  when  they  lie,”  as  I  read  once  upon  a  time, 
for  a  translation  of  that  passage  in  “  Faust”  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  all  have  a  passion  for  talking  bad  French,  and  I  am 
forgetting  my  English  altogether,  as  I  have  discovered  to 
my  dismay.  .  .  .  Oftentimes  I  feel  terribly  homesick,  and 
this  is  to  me  an  agreeable  sadness,  for  in  other  ways  I  seem 
to  myself  as  aged,  as  drily  resigned  and  documentary,  as 
if  I  were  pasted  on  a  piece  of  cardboard.  .  .  .  Give  your 
dear  parents  my  heartfelt  love,  and  kiss  Anchen’s  pretty 
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hand  for  me,  because  she  stays  with  you  so  sweetly. 
Now,  I  shall  not  write  another  word  until  I  have  a  letter 
from  you.  Yesterday  I  attended  the  Lutheran  church 
here ;  the  minister  is  not  very  gifted,  but  devout ;  the 
congregation  consisted,  apart  from  myself,  of  just  twenty- 
two  women,  and  my  appearance  was  visibly  an  event  ! 
God  bless  and  keep  you  and  the  children. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Frankfort,  Ascension  Day — Evening. 

(Postmark,  Berlin,  June  1,  ’51.) 

My  Heart, — How  good  it  is  of  you  all  to  send  me  such 
a  shower  of  letters  directly  after  my  complaint  of  lack  of 
news.  A  thousand  thanks  to  your  dear  parents,  and  I  shall 
answer  father  to-morrow,  when  I  am  less  hurried  than 
to-day,  for  even  on  this  precious  holiday,  after  a  big  dinner, 
I  must  write  some  long  despatches.  I  was  at  the  French 
church  to-day,  where  at  least  there  was  more  congregation 
and  more  devotion,  and  the  minister  was  passable,  too  ; 
but  I  cannot  talk  French  with  my  dear,  faithful  Lord  and 
Saviour;  it  seems  to  me  ungrateful.  For  the  rest,  they 
sang  pretty  hymns,  these  insipid  Calvinists,  almost  to  the 
sweet  Catholic  tune  you  always  play.  .  .  . 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

Your  letter  had  been  opened  again. 


Frankfort, 4,  ’51. 

My  Darling, — Are  you  never  going  to  write  to  me  any 
more  ?  I  was  resolved  yesterday  not  to  put  pen  to  paper 
until  I  should  have  a  letter  from  you,  but  I  will  be  good, 
and  tell  you  that  I  am  well  and  love  you,  even  if  you  let 
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your  little  inkstand  dry  up.  I  long  exceedingly  for  you 
and  the  children,  and  for  quiet,  comfortable  family  life  at 
Schonhausen  or  Reinfeld.  As  soon  as  I  have  finished  my 
hitherto  rather  unimportant  occupations,  my  empty  lodg¬ 
ings,  with  the  whole  dreary  world  behind,  face  me,  and  I 
know  not  where  to  go,  for  there  is  nothing  which  particu¬ 
larly  attracts  me.  The  day  before  yesterday  at  Biberich,  at 
the  Duke  of  Nassau’s,  I  ate  the  first  fresh  herrings  and  the 
first  strawberries  and  raspberries  of  the  season.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  delightful  spot  of  earth  along  the  Rhine,  and  I 
looked  pensively  from  the  Castle  windows  over  to  the  red 
cathedral  of  Mayence,  which,  almost  four  years  ago,  we 
both  went  to  see  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  times  for 
which  we  were  not  then  sufficiently  grateful  to  God ;  I 
remembered  how,  on  board  the  steamer,  the  blue  hills 
before  us,  we  passed  by  the  Duke’s  fine  castle,  without 
dreaming  that  I  should  stand  there  at  the  window  this  year, 
an  old  wig  of  a  Minister  before  me,  unravelling  his  views 
on  national  politics,  while  I  was  thinking,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  absent-minded  “  Quite  so,”  of  our  trip  of  '47,  and 
straining  my  eyes  to  see  the  spot  on  the  Mayence  bridge 
whence  you,  in  your  little  Geneva  coat,  embarked  on  the 
steamer;  and  then  I  thought  of  Geneva.  .  .  .  Countess  Thun 
unfortunately  left  on  Sunday  for  Tetschen,  to  spend  three 
months  with  her  father-in-law.  She  is  a  kindly  creature, 
womanly  and  devout  (Catholic,  very),  attributes  which  do 
not  grace  the  women  here  in  general ;  her  husband  gam¬ 
bles  and  flirts,  I  believe,  more  than  is  agreeable  to  her.  I 
hardly  fancy  you  will  like  her,  but  she  is  one  of  the  better 
specimens  of  women  of  the  great  world,  even  though  this 
very  fact  proves  to  me  that  a  woman  of  that  world  would 
not  have  been  suitable  for  me  ;  I  like  her  society,  but  should 
not  have  cared  to  marry  her.  Perhaps  by  comparing  her 
with  the  others  of  her  sort,  you  will  learn  to  appreciate 
her.  The  men  are  unendurable.  The  moment  I  accost 
one  he  assumes  a  diplomatic  countenance,  and  thinks  of 
what  he  can  answer  without  saying  too  much,  and  what  he 
can  write  home  concerning  my  utterances.  Those  of  yet 
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another  stamp,  I  find  still  less  congenial ;  they  talk  equivo¬ 
cally  to  the  ladies,  and  the  latter  encourage  them  shame¬ 
fully.  A  woman  who  has  actually  fallen,  but  who  has 
retained  a  sense  of  shame,  seems  to  me  far  preferable  to 
one  who  takes  pleasure  in  talk  of  this  sort ;  and  I  honour 
the  Countess  Thun,  because,  despite  the  general  fashion 
prevailing  here,  she  knows  how  to  keep  decidedly  clear  of 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  . 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Frankfort,  June  io,  ’51. 

My  Sweetheart, — I  returned  late  last  night  from 
Baden  and  the  Odenwald,  and  found  the  pretty  letters  from 
you  and  mother  and  the  children.  I  thank  God  that  you 
are  well,  and  I  too,  so  far  as  our  separation  permits ;  the 
tulip-leaves  were  still  in  it,  my  heart ;  furthermore,  that 
letter  did  not  appear  to  have  been  opened  ;  perhaps  they 
now  know  your  handwriting,  and  don’t  consider  you  dan¬ 
gerous.  .  .  .  Baden-Baden  is  charming,  and  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  take  you  there  in  the  course  of  our  travels.  Last 
night  I  slept  at  Carlsruhe,  where  my  darling  was  so  ill,  at 
the  same  inn  ;  left  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  meet 
Lynar,  Thun,  and  a  dozen  other  diplomats  and  ladies  from 
Frankfort,  at  Bickensbach  (in  the  Bergstrasse).  I  arrived  at 
the  rendezvous  three  hours  before  the  Frankforters,  went  to 
a  village  church,  beautifully  situated  on  the  mountain  slope, 
a  Lutheran  oasis  in  the  Catholic  country,  heard  a  preacher 
who  spoke  with  a  strong  South-German  accent,  but  seemed 
a  sincere  believer,  stayed  for  the  confirmation  of  the  children, 
for  which  the  entire  church  had  been  decorated  with  gar¬ 
lands  ;  then  I  went  to  sleep  on  a  pile  of  hay  at  the  railway 
station,  until  my  company  arrived ;  and  we  drove  in  a 
waggonette  with  four  horses,  into  the  Odenwald  and  up 
the  Melibokus — a  very  pretty  valley  on  the  way  up,  some- 
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thing  like  the  Helenenthal  near  Vienna,  but  so  much  rain 
fell  that  we  were  all  dripping.  The  ladies  here  are  too 
bold  in  manner  to  suit  me,  coquettish,  well-nigh  lewd  in 
their  ways  and  speech  ;  our  party  was  the  haute  volee  of 
the  local  city  folks.  We  returned  here  at  two  o’clock  at 
night,  and  at  eight  I  was  about  his  Majesty’s  business  ;  I 
have  been  writing  uninterruptedly  since,  so  that  my  hand 
is  quite  sore,  and  still  German  Unity  makes  no  headway. 
Beutner  sends  me  word,  that  your  Frenchwoman  has  been 
sent  off,  and  that  she  has  been  most  highly  recommended 
by  trustworthy  people.  Pastor  Andre  told  him  of  her.  .  .  . 
Kiss  the  children  for  me,  and  tell  Miechen  that  yesterday 
I  brought  home  an  immense  cockchafer  from  the  Olden- 
wald,  and  installed  it  in  my  garden  ;  it  was  a  meal-worm 
beetle.  .  .  .  Farewell,  my  heart.  Take  good  care  of  your 
health,  and  try  a  milk-diet ;  God  grant  it  may  agree  with 
you.  I  am  now  reading  Romans  in  the  little  Testament ; 
to-day  chapter  viii.,  which  is  still  marked  by  your  laburnum 
leaf. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 


Frankfort,  June  18,  ’51. 

My  Angel, —  ...  I  am  dining  to-day  with  old  Roths¬ 
child,  “  Baron  Amschel,”  who  had  an  invitation  sent  to 
me  as  long  as  ten  days  ago  ;  my  answer,  that  “  if  I  were 
still  alive  I  would  come,”  has  so  upset  him,  that  he  tells 
everybody  about  it:  “Why  shouldn’t  he  live?  What 
should  the  man  die  for  ?  Isn’t  he  young  and  strong 
I  ride  a  great  deal  with  Count  Waldersee,  our  military 
attache  here,  who  has  placed  a  horse  at  my  disposal.  .  .  As 
yet  I  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements  that  are  to  be 
made  about  my  present  post  beyond  what  the  King  and 
Manteuffel  told  me  when  I  left  Berlin.  Rochow  thinks  he 
will  probably  stay  here  about  six  weeks  longer.  I  must 
seal  this  up  and  go.  May  God’s  mercy  be  with  us  both, 
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and  may  He  not  measure  it  by  our  deserts.  Remem¬ 
brances  to  your  dear  parents. 

Your  very  loving 

v.  B. 

Do  write  very  often,  my  pet. 


Frankfort,  June  23,  ’51. 

My  Darling, — How  nice  it  was  of  you  all  to  write  to 
me,  a  real  comfort  to  me  ;  I  seemed  to  read  myself  right 
away  to  Reinfeld.  ...  I  am  determined  to  remain  here 
only  as  Envoy  to  the  Diet  ;  if  they  want  to  keep  me  in  my 
present  post,  a  peaceful  Indian  summer  at  Stolpmiinde  and 
a  pleasant  autumn  at  Reinfeld  await  us  both,  for  in  my 
present  position  I  shall  not  be  wanted  long,  and  I  will 
return  home  very  gladly  and  without  resentment,  if  they 
don't  keep  their  word,  as  to  which,  however,  I  do  not  as 
yet  know  anything  definite  ;  but  it’s  time  that  I  should 
find  out,  for  a  judicious  father  of  a  family  cannot  always 
be  ready  to  march.  In  case  I  do  not  become  Envoy,  and 
am  not  re-elected  for  Brandenburg,  concerning  which  I 
have  no  news  as  yet,  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  spend  a  quiet, 
happy  year  once  more  with  you,  my  sweetheart,  and  the 
children.  The  fragrant  wooded  hills  of  Heidelberg,  and 
the  ivy  on  the  castle,  which  you  so  greatly  admired,  made 
me  dream  and  wonder  whether  I  should  perhaps  stand 
there  this  year  and  watch  the  sun  set,  with  you  and  the 
babies,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  Miechen,  if  the  little  chap  is 
too  small.  How  charming  Baden  is  !  The  people  have 
little  character,  flung  together  as  they  are  by  the  treaties 
of  the  last  generation  under  a  non-hereditary  sovereign 
house ;  but  they  are  amiable,  and  it  touched  me  to  see  how 
they  loved  and  greeted  our  hussars,  and  manifested  their 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  In  a  wine -shop  at  Bruchsal, 
where  I  went  in  the  evening  with  six  or  eight  officers, 
the  landlord  and  his  wife  absolutely  refused  payment 
of  our  not  inconsiderable  bill ;  the  honour  of  having 
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had  Prussian  officers  with  them  once  again  sufficed 
them.  The  hussars  had  brought  along  a  former  corporal 
of  the  regiment,  Barella,  a  Pole.  His  only  son  had  for¬ 
merly  marched  out  with  the  regiment,  and  the  old  man 
had  said  to  him  at  parting,  “  God  preserve  you  to  me, 
but  if  you  accept  quarter  from  those  rascals,  do  not  cross 
my  threshold  again.”  In  the  course  of  the  attack  the  boy 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  surrounded  by  the 
insurgents,  and  commanded  to  surrender  ;  he  replied,  u  A 
Prussian  hussar  accepts  no  quarter  at  your  hands,  you 
damned  hounds  !  ”  and  they  struck  him  from  his  horse. 
The  old  man  wept  bitterly  at  his  grave,  and  he  said  to  me 
with  tears,  "The  brave  lad  died  like  a  hussar  ;  he  owed  that 
to  the  King.”  .  .  .  The  mail  leaves  at  six,  and  I  don’t  like 
to  hold  this  letter  over  until  to-morrow,  because  I  have  not 
written  to  you  since  Wednesday,  when  the  Rothschild 
dinner  took  place.  There  were  hundredweights  of  silver, 
gold  forks  and  spoons,  fresh  peaches  and  grapes,  and 
excellent  wines.  May  God  grant  us  always  our  daily  bread 
and  the  interest  we  have  to  pay,  and  keep  you,  my  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  our  parents  and  children  in  good  health,  and 
bless  you  all  richly  with  His  mercy,  and  I  shall  then  be 
quite  content,  whether  here  or  in  Pomerania.  Farewell, 
my  angel. 

Your  most  faithful 

v.  B. 

The  poodle  was  washed  with  soap  to-day  ;  he  is  snow- 
white,  and  sends  his  regards  to  Miechen. 
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